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INTRODUCTION 

WITH the publication a year ago of the first volume 
of The SerfjPiars series we expressed the hope that we 
would find,the playgoing public interested in a year book 
of the ^hfeter in America containing excerpts from the 
ten best plays of that year. The success of that issue 
has been most gratifying. Now, therefore, we present 
the second volmne of the series with added coi^dence 
and a pardonable pride in having supplied a record of 
American theatrical activities that has proved, our 
reviewers have been kind enough to assure us, both 
helpful and entertaining. 

In a general way we have held to the original form 
and purpose of the first volume. To those who have 
expressed regret that we have not tried to cover the 
field completely, in that we have not included a record 
of the little theaters, we repeat that it is oiu- purpose 
to deal only with the regular theatrical season in this 
particular compilation. Little theater activities are 
largely experimental and, achieving success in their 
own field, they are not only promptly brought by their 
sponsors to the attention of the pubhc interested in 
them, but are immediately taken over by the alert 
producers of the so-called conunercial theater. The 
Theatre Guild, for example, which most perfectly 
represents the progressives of the theater, has within 
two seasons firmly cstabHshed itself as an important 
factor in the play-producing field, and the work of the 
^^ Provincetown Players is being carried steadily forward 
^^L by the individual achievements of its dramatists, 
^^M notably by the plays of Eugene G. O'Neill, who has 
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5-j. -3F0 seasons been represented in the commercial 
±ea:^ bv plays \iTitten for the little band of experi- 
""_.--.^ wrlth whom he is associated. 

A-T-LT. ir. the selection of the preferred plays in- 

iudei i:i -^^^ volume we have been guided by our own 

>*ic Tic^itnent. in applying which we have not hesitated 

Tc rrnr'/r^T^iise with the public's indorsement of any 

^^.^ ; AT rlay which may not have proved completely 

^izsr-^Hi: :o '-is. If we are to select the best plays for a 

• ^i: — ^^— ni'rlic of average playgoers we must, obviously, 

2r:2i^ 5uch pla>"S as best represent the taste and 

T=is4:c-s :i '^-ose who support the theater by their 

.^ ^-r-n !^ 'zvoa it, rather than by writing essays 

- rberefore, while personally we believe the 

Trrjs ':liiy. "Liliom." is distinctly a play for a' 
r:^jx in^ertKted in dramatic novelties, and 
^2 .: '^— '^^'^r achieve a country- wide popu-. 
j^ ^'-^ urcluded it in this volxmie, first, because 
^-r-<ec: -^«? choice of a considerable public and, • 
'ad^ssc iK 'i:erar\' quality as a reaidable play 
^^jrs: -C ::s author, Franz Molnar, we believe 
: .irc'.is^^'T^ Also because we could not find 
* ^ rrtri: in the list with which to re- 





«. -rr^ '^ same about Sir James Barrie's 
J"^./^ -r-r:!:. ilihough a popular and continued 
.. "^r^j::. bi not enjoy the same popularity 
-rasca of its obscure and indefinite 
^■^ :x, "^y appealed strongly to many, ! 
^^r^ 2!?::icnaily imtouched. Eugene 
~ - rf^irr.T Vces" is also a bit of a freak 
-:r.mr: in a single long act and is, 
^:. r.tie more than a dramatic 
-rsjl" represents the work of a 
.-»: vromise and rises easily 
rj -Txluction in quality and 
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INTRODUCTION v 

Frank Craven's "The First Year" has been right- 
fully credited with being the best light American 
comedy that has been written in years, and something 
of a trail-blazer in its perfect reflection of the homely 
domestic atmosphere of small-town America. Rachel 
Crothers' "Nice People" is of vital importance, we 
feel, because of its sincere treatment of a present-day 
theme, though it does slip into the grooves of the theat- 
rically conventional American comedy drama before it 
is concluded. 

[ Giida Varesi and Dolly Byrne's "Enter Madame" 
is a bright and amusing American comedy which may 
be said to reflect the style of the best of the Fren(± 
comedy writers as cleverly as Zoe Atkins" " Declassee" 
last season reflected the Pitiero drawing-room drama 
at its best. Porter Emerson Browne's "The Bad 
Man" is wholly American in characterization, in the 
incisiveness of its satire and the natural comedy values 
it commands. 

Granville Barker's English version of Sacha Guitry's 
French drama, "Deburau," was an artistic achieve- 
ment, to the staging of which David Belasco may point 
with pride the rest of his days. We regret that he has 
announced his decision not to risk the expense of send- 
ing this play on tour, but we are glad to be able to 
bring some little suggestion of its appeal to you in 
these pages. William Archer's "The Green Goddess" 
is easily the most gracefully written and the most 
dramatically stirring melodrama of this decade and 
John Galsworthy's "The Skin Game" is a finely bal- 
anced, purposeful and interesting drama, We may 
add, as a sort of honorable mention, that Zona Gale's 
"Miss Lulu Bett," following its revision, and A. A. 
Milne's "Mr. Pim Passes By" were also seriously con- 
sidered as worthy of being included, had there 
room for them, or if we could easily have decided 
of the other ten to leave out. 
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INTRODUCTION 

We have again included a complete record of ^e 
New York season of 1930-21. with casts and short 
synopses of the 157 plays produced since the pub- 
lication of the previous volume. We have also added a 
chapter on the season in Chicago, written by Percy 
Hammond, which will serve to acquaint the world 
with the activities of the second most important 
producing center in America. 

Again we register the hope that the Year Book will 
prove a reference work of value and a welcome addi- 
tion to the theatrical libraries of all who follow the 
theater. 

B. M. 

Forest Hills. L. I., 

June 15, 1931. 
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THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 

LAST year was a comedy year in the theaters of New 
York. Which offers another peg on which to hang 
the frayed and familiar alibi concerning the natural 
psychological reaction following war. That it was an 
American comedy year does, however, count for some- 
thing, and the fact that several of the American 
comedies scoring the greatest hits were simply and 
truthfully written, dealing honestly rather than 
theatricjjly with native characters and characteristics, 
is important. Largely because it is the successful play 
that inspires imitation. 

Statistically it was an interesting season to those 
who like statistics. There were 157 plays produced 
during the year, which means that between August and 
Jtme (eliminating Sundays) there was a new play every 
other day shown to New Yorkers and their \nsiting 
friends from the hinterland. We find, too, that the 157 
averaged ninety-eight performances each, if we count 
in the 456 showings of the Hippodrome spectacle, 
"Good Times," with the two- and four- and six-per- 
formance runs of the quick failures. Which would be 
a creditable grand average if it meant anything. The 
all-season run was again conspicuously prominent, 
several plays starting as early as August and the first 
weeks of September and continuing through until the 
honk-honk of the family bus turned tie family's 
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thoughts to suburban lures, and sent the hotel trade ' 
taxi-ing over Long Island and up through West- 
chester County. There were those three interesting 
hold-overs from the previous season — the record- 
breaking "Lightnin'," which added 443 performances 
to the 763 previously given; "The Go!d Diggers," 
which was played for an additional 418 performances 
and "Irene" for 428. We find it interesting to note, 
too, that there were twenty-one new plays offered 
during the month of August, 1920, the greatest number I 
presented in any one month during the year. And it T 
was not so long ago that August productions never J 
numbered more than three or four. '1 

The war waS responsible for this hurrying of thel 
season's opening. While European travel was cut off" 
New York was filled with tourists during the summer 
months, and the first managers to realize that these 
visitors were eager to be entertained made a great 
deal of money by putting forward the productions they 
had planned for September and October. " Follow the. J 
leader" is the favorite game of the producers of plays,"" 
and the season following there were another half dozen > 
to try the August experiment. So the custom has 
become temporarily fixed, and is likely to remain fixed. 
August always has been a popular month for vacation 
visitors in New York, and the weather is usually cool 
enough to make playgoing possible. 

The August successes have also emboldened the 
producers of summer plays to try their fortunes in 
July and even as early as June. There were six new 
plays shown last June and nine in July. Which is . 
also a new record. But not many of them amounted I 
to much, being confined mostly to vaudeville revues. J 
Late June, 1920. saw the new edition of Mr. Ziegfeld's I 
"national institution," "The Follies." and a new! 
Winter Garden revue, "Cinderella on Broadway,"] 
which ran through the summer. July brought one J 
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novelty, Octavus Roy Cohen's "Come Seven," made 
from his negro stories and acted by a white cast 
variously smeared with burnt cork; a fairly good 
mitsical comedy, "The Poor Little Ritz Girl," and two 
stock-exchange melodramas, "Opportunity," by Owen 
Davis, and "Crooked Gamblers," by Samuel Shipman 
and Percival Wilde. 

There were three outstanding successes in the August 
list — Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne's " Enter Madame," 
Avery Hopwood and Mary Roberts Rinehart's "The 
Bat" and Porter Emerson Browne's "The Bad Man." 
All thtee ran through the season and "The Bat," a 
fascinating and frequently comic mystery play, is still 
playing as this record is compiled. The others in-' 
eluded several interesting plays, Eugene Brieux', 
"The Americans in France," which Leo Ditrichstein 
imported, though he did not act in it; another Hop-' 
wood-Rinchart collaboration, "Spanish Love," which 
they adapted from the Spanish; "Ladies Night," a 
riotous and rather common Turlash-bath farce which 
Hopwood rewrote from the manuscript of Charlton 
Andrews and which tickled the crowd so much that it 
is still playing; "Happy-Go- Lucky," which, as 
"Tilly of Bloomsbury, " had been a great success in 
London but which failed to please New Yorkers, 
though it later ran successfully in Chicago; "Paddy, 
the-Next^Best-Thing," another London success that 
was a quick failure on this side; "Call the Doctor," 
a fair-to-middtin' entertainment which a Belasco pro- 
duction carried through a creditable run; "Blue 
Bonnet," a pleasant Uttle melodrama that did not 
develop much strength, and the a""'iql "Greenwich 
Village Folhes." 

Of the nineteen plays that came in during September 
the failures were more notable than the successes, 
though three of the latter did very well — Rida Johnson 
Young's "Little Old New York" running through till 
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June; "Welcome Stranger," with a Chicagc 
back of it, also staying through the season, and Edgar 
Selwyn's "The Mirage," which had 19a showings to 
its credit before it was sent toiiring. In September 
George M. Cohan met his first defeat as an independent 
producer with "Genius and the Crowd," and scored 
debatable success with a melodramatic burlesque, 
"The Tavern," which, by consistent boosting, he 
able to devdop into at least a quasi-success. 
convinced was he of "The Tavern's" right to succt 
that he brought it back in the spring after its original 
run had ended, assuming the leading r61e himself. 
It was during this second engagement that Mr. Cohan, 
angered and discouraged by the Actors' Equity Asso- 
ciation's ultimatum regarding the so-called "Equity 
shop" — that hereafter all companies must be either 
cast from the Equity membership or be classified 
non-Equity, and run the risk of being boycotted by ' 
Equity and its labor-union associates, the Federatiotti 
of Labor — that he announced his retirement from tl 
producing field. He had planned a busy season £< 
1931-1933, and was prepared, he said, to engage somi 
thing like r,ooo actors for his various enterprises. But! 
he cancelled all his contracts with the players engaged; 
save those who were presenting a new musical comedy' 
called "The O'Brien Girl," playing at the time in 
Boston. 

Other September pla>-s that did very well were "The 
Woman of Bronze," which the fine art of Margaret 
Anglin carried through 152 j^erformances ; "One," 
Edward Knoblock's psychic drama, with Frances 
Starr; William Hodge's "The Guest of Honor"; an 
attractive musical play, "Honeydew," for which 
Efram Zimbalist, the violinist, wrote the musical score, 
and "Three Live Ghosts," an amusing after-the- 
comedy. The failures, which, as said, were notable' 
for one reason or another, included Booth Tarkingtdn' 
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Americanization play, "Poldekin," which even George 
Arliss could not save; Thomas Dixon's lincoln play. 
"A Man of the People," and "Merchants of Venus," 
a brightly written and interesting social satire by 
Alan Brooks, a vaudeville comedian. 

October was as notable for its successes as September 
had been for its failures. Frank Craven's "The 
First Year," which many are prepared to assert is the 
best American comedy yet written, began on the 30th 
a run that promises at this writing to equal that of the 
bmous "Lightnin'," and George Cohan recovered his 
OMnmunity leadership with two outstanding hits, the 
musical play "Mary" and the comedy drama "The 
Meanest Man in the World." Otto Harbach and 
Prank Mandel are credited with the book and lyrics 
of the former, and Augustin MacHugh and Everett 
Ruskay with the plot of the latter, but naturally every 
one credits Cohan with the Cohanesqueries that made 
for their success. This was the month the spectacular ^^i 
" Mecca " was staged at the Century, and credited with ^^H 
being the most colorful and impressive of similar ^^H 
entertainments, and the month Fred Stone came back ^^H 
to his worshipful following with "Tip Top," from the ^^^ 
cast of which he finally was forced to retire in May 
after he had broken a small bone in his foot doing one of 
his eccentric dances. The Theatre Guild also began 
its season on the 4th with "The Treasure." a Jewish ^H 

play by David Pinski, which was a moderate success. ^H 

During November most of the Rialto gossips were ^H 
interested in performances rather than plays. This ^H 
was the month Jacob Bee-Ami, a comparatively ^^M 
youthful star of the Jewish Art theater, made his ^^M 
debut on the English stage in a moderately convincing ^^M 
domestic tragedy translated by Samuel Grosman from 
the Swedish of Sven Lange. In one or two of the 
eipertly builded dramatic scenes of the play Ben-Ami's 
^^ ftftinp was positively electrical, and though he may not ^^ 
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e been entitled to all the fulsome praise his more 
naJ critics gave him, his performances lifted him 
lately to the front rank of English-speaking 
About the same time the Provincetown 
. presented a weirdly effective one-act play 
"ugene O'Neill's pen called "The Emperor 
The title rflle, which is that of the negro 
x" of a South Sea island tribe of blacks, was 
flKid by a colored actor named Charles Gilpin, and 
■I dEdively played that within a comparatively short 
aiBK de town was buzzing with its discovery of him 
^Asesfiy "great" actor. Here, too, praise was not 
^dtoo^rtfany tempered as it might have been, but 
Ahk s ao denying Mr. Gilpin credit for a striking 
iK. teBOtkally, most effective performance. The 
s hter moved to an uptown theater, where it 
d antil spring. There was a bit of a teapot 
swed up when the Drama League, seeking to 
e «bo had contributed most significantly 
, included Actor Gilpin among 
ts. Certain outraged members 

s of the league protesting against the 

..^kSMpo at table with his white brothers and 

t-^ :cffl served to arouse the broader-minded 

» 3 » sftrited defense of the league's action. 

; a first-page newspaper sensation, 

ffwi about the art that should know 

- or creed. As a result of the con- 

. was an honored guest at the 

ons sat down with him where 

o at a similar all-white celebra- 

r^h^salso included Bernard Shaw's 

~ s somewhat muddled but inter- 

cSliaiit "fantasia in the Russian 

title of the play stands for the 

ir how to live" before the 




oeiore me ■ 

^ I 
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war, and disco\-ered in that crisis "that all that was 
left to it was the boast that at least it knew how to die. " 
The Theatre Guild staged and cast the play beautifully 
and it achieved a run of 125 performances. Clare 
Kummer also offered a smartly written and splendidly 
entertaining little comedy called "Rollo's Wild Oat," 
in which Roland Young's performance was highly com- 
mended, and A. E. Thomas' "Just Suppose," a pretty 
romantic play based on the niraor sent out of Wash- 
ington during the \'isit of the Prince of Wales that 
that popular j-oung man had ditched a state dinner to 
go adventuring through Virginia, where he fell hope- 
lessly ia love with a sweetly sympathetic American 
heroine provided a pleasant little chocolate fudge enter- 
tainment. William Faversham also produced Amelie 
Rives' new version of "The Prince and the Pauper" 
in November, with which a goodly section of the 
public was much taken; there was a stirring melodrama 
revealed in Paul Dickey and Charles Goddard's 
"The Broken Wing;" Frances \Vhite made her debut 
as a star in a musical play called "Jimmie." and Alice 
Delysia, a popular French music-hall comedienne, 
abundantly supplied with what Broadway knows as 
"pep," but conspicuously shy of wardrobe, created 
something of a stir without being credited with a hit, 
Two of the plays we have included in our own list 
of the ten best of the season were among the December 
offerings — Granville Barker's English version of Sacha 
Guitry's "Deburau," and Sir James Earrie's "Mary 
Rose," the quality of which you may judge for yourself 
from the excerpts included in this volume. December 
also brought "Sally," the musical-comedy success of 
the year, and of many years, with Marilynn Miller 
and Leon Errol featured in its cast and a handsome 
Ziegfeld production to stir the admiration of the crowds 
who were still seeing it in June. Madge Kennedy 

rzz'" 
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movies, and scored a personal success in "Cornered"; 
the popular Mitzi made her annual appearance in a 
pleasant musical play called "Lady Billy." and a 
dramatization of Zona Gale's popular novel, "Miss 
Lulu Bett," reached the stage. It was not immediately 
acclaimed, but worked its way into the success list 
after the text had been somewhat altered and a "happy 
ending" attached. In the new form it won the 
Pulitzer prize of Ji.ooo as the best American play of 
the year. There was also a notably fine revival of 
St. John Ervine's "Mixed Marriage" at a series of 
special matinees, with Margaret Wycherley and 
Augustin Duncan playing the leading r61es, and a 
revival by an imported English company of "The 
B^gar's Opera," which failed to duplicate over here 
the success it had achieved in London. 

The best play in the January list of thirteen was 

William Archer's "The Green Goddess." with honors 

evenly divided between the author, who for many 

yeuz has been the dean of London's dramatic critics, 

■nd George Arliss, who found in the leading r61e, that 

oi a smister luler of a mythical kingdom, the best 

ptfi he has had since he played Zakkuri in "The 

Dngbtex of the Gods." There were also several 

4Abi tlikt were popular, including a typical American 

^miif dmna, "The Champion." in which Grant 

Kiad w the star; "Transplanting Jean," a lively 

^■s ^medj'. with Arthiir Byron and Margaret 

imu^m tt oo-stars; "Wake Up, Jonathan!". 

«iBa V ?ralessor Hatcher Hughes and Elmer Rice 

^^^■M "wsvci^ty for Mrs. Fiske; George Tyler's 

"at," vnth Francis Wilson and DeWolf 

L kA a big French melodrama, "In 

e" Anode in which Lionel Barrymore 
B=» o£ "Peg 0' My Heart," with 
^ .^m ia the leading r61e, and of 
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"Romance," with Doris Keane, were the outstanding 
features of the February productions. Much had been 
expected of and more had been hoped for the Barrymore 
"Macbeth." The revival was made under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Hopkins, and the scenery designed by 
Robert Edmund Jones, both of whom had done much 
for John BarrjTnore's revival of "Richard HI" the 
year before, but the result was unhappily disappointing. 
The scenic setting was extremely modem, modem to 
the point, in fact, of being weirdly fantastic, and 
neither audiences nor critics would accept it, with the 
result that the revival was withdrawn after twenty- 
eight performances. Miss Taylor's revival of "Peg," 
after the play had been out of her repertoire for eight 
years, was inspired by a desire to re-establish it in the 
public mind before the script was turned over to the 
moving-picture men. Miss Keane brought "Ro- 
mance" back, also after eight years, because her success 
with the play in London had kept the interest in it 
alive, and she believed there was a new public eager to 
see it, which proved to be the case. "Romance" con- 
tinued for 106 performances and "Peg" for 88. The 
Theatre Guild successfully produced an interesting light 
English comedy, " Mr. Pirn Passes By," written by A. A. 
Milne, for many years editor of London Punch, and 
Mr. Ziegfeld introduced two new frolics on the roof of 
the New Amsterdam. 

One of the comparatively late-season productions 
that proved a big popular success was Rachel Crothers' 
"Nice People." which we have included in the list of 
the best plays of the year largely because of its timeli- 
ness of theme. In March also William Harris pre- 
sented "Mary Sttiart," a second historical play by 
John Drinkwater. the English poet-dramatist whose 
"Abraham Lincoln" had been one of the sensations of 
a the previous season. The "Stuart" opus, however, 
a^m failed to duplicate the "Lincoln," either in quality or 
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popularity, and was withdrawn after forty perfomiS' 
ances. There were two interesting special matinee 
bills during this period, "The Tyranny of Love," 
which as " Amoureuse" had been popular in France for 
many years, and "The Hero," an after-the-war drama 
written by Emery Pottle, a successful writer of short 
stories, which proved so promising it was quickly 
withdrawn and will be returned to the stage as a 
"regular" attraction the coming season. Leo Ditrich- 
stctn also came to town with the newest of his "great 
lover" studies, a French comedy called "Toto." in 
which he was successful, and Arthiu- B>-ron presented 
a curious, but interesting domestic drama that begins 
as ft tragedy and ends as a farce called "The Ghost 
Between." 

Only nine new plays were offered in April, and none 
of them proved of particular interest save the Theatre 
Guild's production of Franz Molnar's " Liiiom," 
which had been kicking aroimd various offices for 
several years. The league's special public took to it 
enthusiastically, and because of its novelty and quality 
we have included it in our list. Miss Anglin, who had 
been playing "The Woman of Bronze" all season, 
gave a single performance of "Iphigenia in Aulis" and 
later presented Emil Moreau's "The Trial of Joan of 
Arc," in both of which ventures her personal success 
was pronounced. This was the month, too, that Ethel 
and John Barrymore. inspired partly no doubt by 
family pride, decided to present a play written by 
Mrs. John Barrymore (Michael Strange) called " Clair 
de Lune." It was a free adaptation of Victor Hugo's 
"The Man Who Laughs," but though it was attrac- 
tively staged and contained many well-written passages 
it proved a discursive and far from effective dramatic 
entertainment. It was carried tlirough the eight 
weeks originally assigned it largely by the Barrymore 
popularity. There was an amusing farce called "Just 
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Married," and Walter Hampden, who had been suc- 
cessfully presenting a Shakespearean repertoire on tour, 
b^;an a late-season engagement with a ''normal" 
revival of "Macbeth" that was well received. He 
later added "The Shrew" and "The Merchant of 
Venice" to his repertoire. 

Most of the thirteen productions made in May 
were of the so-called "summer-show" tjrpe, though 
one proved a splendid operetta, "The Last Waltz," 
with a score by Oscar Straus, who wrote "The Chocolate 
Soldier." Of the summer list "Two Little Girls in 
Blue" and "Snapshots of 1921" proved the most 
popular, and to those there were added, during the 
early days of Jime, two others, "The Broadway Whirl" 
and "The Whirl of New York," the latter b^g a re- 
vamped version of "The Belle of New York" ex- 
panded into a Winter Garden revue. A few trial 
performances were also given of an Eugene O'Neill 
tragedy called "Gold," but it was too late to interest 
playgoers in heavy fare and it was soon withdrawn. 
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Bv Percv Hammond 

(Dramatic Critic of the Chicago Tribune) 



A CHAPTER about Chicago as an American 
"producing center" is of a value merely negative. The 
drama is not only the most urban of the arts, confining 
its important activities to the towered cities and the 
busy haunts of men, but also it is thoroughly metro- 
politan in its sources. A major province, Chicago is 
a manger for books, pictures, music and sculpture, as 
are other suburban communities, and worthy things 
come from its libraries and studios. But Thespis is a 
city chap and departs from the Capital with reluctance. 
No dramatist lives in Chicago. The players disdain 
its rural sights and sounds, preferring New York and 
its environs; and among our 3.000,000 inhabitants not 
one is a theatrical producer. Our scene-makers and 
costiuners are but odd-jobbers in the theater. The 
drama in America is made by New York, for New York 
and in New York, and we take the product second- 
hajid, save for an occasional "try-out" when the 
theaters of Atlantic City or Stamford, Conn., are not 
available for experimental purposes. 

What credentials, then, has Chicago to appear in a 
year book of the American drama? Slight, indeed, 
excepting for such emphasis as may be made regarding 
its insignificance and that of other cities outside New 
York, as a creative power in the theater. At times, 
when given the opportunity, we show an independence 
of judgment in opposition to that of New York. 
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We liked, for instance, the English farce, "Happy- 
Go-Lucky," and Miss Grace George's essay in minor 
audacities, "The Ruined Lady," both neglected in 
the Capital. Mr. Eugene O'Neill's hodden "Be- 
yond the Horizon," on the other hand, was pooh- 
poohed as not being a "good show." and the smart 
and sprightly "Too Many Husbands" cut no figure 
with us as recreation. But as a rule the staple com- 
modities, such as the "Follies," the Winter Garden 
camalias, Mr. A. H, Woods' ruddy farces. Miss Ethel 
Barrymore, Mr. Otis Skinner, Miss Jane Cowl, the 
expert exhibitions of Mr. Belasco and the fleshly and 
beautiful orgies of the Messrs, Comstock and Gest 
are accepted and approved. Of Mr. Mantle's selection 
of the ten best plays of year before last in New York 
Chicago saw eight last year and agreed with him about 
four of them — "Abraham Lincoln," "Clarence," 
"Declassee," and "The Famous Mrs. Fair." "Jane 
Clegg" and "The Jest" are known to us only by 
hearsay, and will remain so. "Beyond the Horizon." 
"Wedding Bells," "Mamma's Affair" and "Adam 
and Eva" (hideously miscast in Chicago) went for 
naught. 

It is time to report the plays which were bom, if 
not conceived, last season in Chicago, and whicli, their 
managers say. will be taken to New York this year for 
upbringing. They are three in number— "Dulcy." 
with Lynne Fontanne; "Sonya." whose metropoUtan 
cast has not been announced, and "Gertie's Garter," 
which Mr. Woods, its manager, says will be done on 
Broadway under a caption less indelicate, "Up in the 
Haymow." "Dulcy" is the most admirable of these 
operas, and New Yorkers, scanning the western horizon 
for fresh entertainment, will, it seems prudent to 
predict, find it in this gay and reasonably subtle 
comedy by Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly, journal- 
ists of New York, inspired by a character in Mr. 
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FtwiWin P. Adams' humorous column in the New Yor^ 
TribuHe. The authors of "Dulcy" accomplish an 
undcrtftking fraught with peril when they mike fun of 
ao sturdy an institution as the chatty bromide — the 
dovasUiting oracle who informs you that it is cheaper 
to move than to pay rent and that two is company, 
three is none. Their task is hazardous, first b^use 
of the danger of wounding the feelings of those who 
are satirized and second because it is often diflicult for 
many of us to distinguish between the snap of others' 
epiKnunB and the slosh of our own platitudes. 

Miss Fontanne, who will play the title r6ie in New 
York, is an impish beauty with the gift of disguising the 
broadest of fun under a veil of subtlety. She will 
impersonate a lovely bore whose meddling prolixities 
innome her acciuaintances into an angry ennui; and 
thoujifh her trite babbling infuriates the characters in 
the play, it left the Chicago audience happy and en- 
tertained. Stupid, but with a heart of gold "Dulcy" 
has a passion for interfering in her husband's business 
aifairH, and at the house party which is the scene of the 
play she reduces his affairs to a desperate mess. She 
IS one of those demon hostesses who are stressful in their 
hospitality, insisting on golf for the sedentary and 
briago for those who wish teimis or a ride on horse- 
back. In the course of the party she drapes the tomb 
of conversation with such asphodels as these: 

"If a woman is good-looking, no jury will convict 
her." 

"My books are my best friends." 

"All our vegetables are out of our own garden." 

"The moving pictures are sti!l in their infancy." 

"When you want a policeman you can never find 
one." 

"Unlucky at cards, luck>' at love." 

These products of the cmnial lumber-yard annoy 
the visiting magnate whose business aid her husband 
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needs; and when she engineers the elopement o£ his 
daughter and a melifluous moving-picture scenarist 
she reduces the negotiations to ruins. Miss Fontanne's 
wide-eyed amazement at the result of her machina- 
tions is exquisite comedy, aided a bit, perhaps, by 
touches borrowed from Laurette Taylor, or by touches 
borrowed by Laurette Taylor from her. Dulcy's 
bungling ends in a shrewd comic twist, in commercial 
victories for her husband; and so the play becomes a 
comfortable defense for those addicted to trivial 
loquacities and innocent mischief -making. It is not 
fair, of course, to suggest that the success of "Dulcy" 
in Chicago is due to its consoling moral. But hurt as 
we are by the expos^ of our favorite words of wisdom 
as stale insipidities, we are pleased to discover that 
even the emptiest of heads may be crowned with 
triumph. The acting of "Dulcy" suggests anthems 
and hat waving. Gregory Kelly is a participant in a 
small but effective r6te, and John Westley's impersona- 
tion of the patient but desperate husband is one of his 
quiet achievements. As the irritated pearl magnate 
WalUs Clark has moments of superior pantomime, and 
Howard Lindsay's delicate burlesque of the romantic 
scenario writer is a delicious bit of travesty. His 
recital, to music, of the eight-reeler entitled "Sin" 
was the funniest of the Chicago season's acting episodes 
both in its writing and its playing. "Dulcy" is the 
best thing that came out of this Nazareth last year. 
"Sonya," an ornamental and romantic toy, fashioned 
by Miss Edith Ellis from a foreign model, belongs in the 
dramatic nursery. It is about the great love of a 
Russian Prince Imperial and of Sonya. a comely but 
garrulous trapezist in the royal circus. She. entering 
the prince's lonely life as a potential concubine, retains 
her chastity, it is said, and at the sad ending leaves 
him consecrated to his Idngly load of splendid cares 
i she returns to her humble feats among the tan 
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"Gertie's Garter," the other item in this starry tri- 
bune, is Avery Hopwood capitalizing a new detail of 
women's underwear. Instead of the undershirt of 
"Up in Mabel's Room" the theme of Mr. Hopwood'a 
newest farce is the obsolete elastic which usal to be 
regarded by fleet juveniles as a symbol of naughtiness. 
This, Mr. Donald MacDonald has given to Miss Hazel 
Dawn before their marriages to other persons in the 
farce. Fearing the inimical influence of its presence 
on both their married lives she tries throughout the 
play to give it back to him. The spectator wonders 
why she does not lose it in the garbage pail or put it in 
the furnace; but she does not. so it flits from rflle to 
rfile. accompanied by loud horrifled exclamations, a 
pink thing, counterfeiting as scarlet. Two causes are 
advanced for its semi-failure on this innocent littoral. 
One is that it is "Up in Mabel's Room" done again 
in a duller way. The other is Miss Dawn's explana- 
tion. The garter, says Miss Dawn, has lost its carnal 
significance, and there is no more interest in a garter 
as a naughty thing than there is in a virgin's wimple. 

The remainder of this chronicle of a dramatic season 
in the most populous of the provinces is sheer necrology. 
The shroud, the knell, the mattock and the grave mark 
the coming and the going of its other elements. Were 
it not for this chapter you would not know that Alex- 
ander Carr appeared for a few evenings in Chicago 
in something entitled "The Dreamer" in which he 
strove industriously, but with no success, to bridge 
the wide chasm between Louis Mann and David War- 
field. You would never learn, save for this eccen- 
tricity on the part of the year-book's compiler, of 
"Cognac", in which Mr. Tom Powers played adreamy 
ex-crusader, returned from the wars, and in which 
Miss Olive Tell impersonated a light lady of the 
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Bordeaux estauiinets, transplanted to the hostile NewJ 
England soil. Of " Self- Defense " you now learn for 
the first and last time, though it was produced with 
acclaim at our most dignifiai Erlanger theater, the 
Blackstone, subsiding immediately thereafter. Mr. 
Michael Morton's solemn "Women to Woman." 
produced under Mr. Wood's ambitious aegis, with 
Miss Willete Kershaw in its leading r61e, turned up 
its toes after a night or two and was carried out of the 
Playhouse feet first, and its resuscitation in New 
York is improbable. None of these can be embalmed 
in a census of the drama, decomposition having already 
set it. 

It is a duty, however, to make a list of plays, which, 
following the Year Book's sane policy of sane com- 
promise, were the best that were approved by the 
prairie playgoer. Here are the usual ten of them, 
some of them pretty bad : 



"Doclassee" 

"Smilin' Through" 

"The Bat" 

"The Famous Mrs. Fair" 

"Abmliam Lincoln" 



"Duicy" 

"The Hottentot" 

' ' Happy-Go- Lucky " 

"The Tavern" 

"Bab" 



A loRn yeu, you may say; but not so lean as we 
h«ve reason to expect from an enfamined art. At 
ioMt they have eased the anguish of a torturing hour 
in the suburbs; and what more can one ask from a 
selQsh city cousin f 




A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts 

By Sacha. Guitry 

The English Version by H. Granville Barekr 

IT is related of the play "Deburau" that while its 
actor-author. Sacha Guitry, was playing it in Paris in 
igi?, the Germans were just beginning to get the range 
of the city with their so-called "Big Berthas." Also, 
or so it seemed to the players, one of their favorite 
targets was the Theatre du Vaudeville in which 
"Deburau" was being given. Shells began dropping 
within a block or two of the theater with such regularity 
that young Guitry decided to withdraw the play 
temporarily. It had been played long enough to prove 
its quality, however, and there was lively bidding for 
the American rights to an English version made by 
Granville Barker for Charles Cochran of London. 
David Belasco outbid his competitors and, following the 
Belasco custom, devoted several months to the play's 
preparation for the local stage. The production was 
made the evening of December 23, igzo, and " Debu- 
rau" immediately took its place, not only as one of the 
fine plays of this particular season, but as one of the 
most impressively and beautifully staged plays the 
American stage has ever known. It was soon num- 
bered with the popular successes and its reign 
tinued through the winter. 

Jean Gaspard Deburau, the hero of this tragi-comedy, 
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Deburau 
How good of you! I know it must seem a freak 
Of nature to be able to hold one's tongue. 
D'you want to know how I do it? It's simple: 
Go and sit among 
Your friends and follow the thread 
Of their talk. If you can get than to talk about yoal 
So much the better. The whole thing lies 
In the art of listening. . . . 

It is the lady's idea that she could listen a great dea 
more comfortably away from the theater. Suppose 
they were to go — well, anywhere. Her carriage is in 
the square^ — But Duburau is already searching his 
pockets as for some important paper. Is he looking 
for his watch? the lady queries. It isn't late — 

Deborau 

No, not my watch. 
A miniature 
That I always carry, I wasn't sure 
I hadn't lost it, I wouldn't for worlds. Here we are! 
(He has fished a little miniature out of 
kis pocket.) 

The Lady 



J 



Deburau 
As a painting, of course, not much of a catch I 
My wife! Pretty, isn't she? 

The Lady 

Very. 

Deburau 
Most women think so. I suppose the dress 
Looks a httle old-fashioned, I wish she were here. 
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But if one day you'd care to pay her a visit . . . 

Not now, of course. You're in a hurry . . . 

I'd so like you to meet her. May I tell her we 

met? 
May I give her these roses from you? 



The Lady 



What roses? 



Dbburau 
These that you sent me. 

The Lady 

That I sent! 

Deburau 
My manager thought so, not L I suppose he's 
Mistaken. 

The Lady (Jcily) 
We all ntiake mistakes. I r^;ret 
I've detained you. 

Deburau {A little wryly) 
I fear 
That I'm more satisfactory seen and not heard. 

The Lady 
No, indeed, you're quite magnificent! 
How this sort of thing must try your patience. 
Good night. Give your wife my congratulations. 

Deburau 
Thank you, I will. {Then to himself) How absurd, 

how absurd! 
Another time 
I swear that 111 do it in pantomime! 
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Again the players gather, this time to discuss a 
criticism by the great Jules Janin which has just been 
printed in the Journal des Debats. a criticism in which 
Deburau for the first time comes into his own. " Debu- 
rau," writes Janin, "is the greatest actor of our time; 
for he has revolutionized the actor's art, given us a new 
Pierrot, and another sort of pantomime." A most 
laudatory notice, this, and one that inspires an envy in 
the breasts of Deburau's fellow players they illy conceal 
in their veiled congratulations. . . , Soon another arrives 
to interview the great pantomimist, to learn something 
of his early days in the theater. 

Journalist 

I am a journalist. 
My editor hopes you'll be pleased to assist 
Me to place before the pubHc an account 
Of your early days ... of your efforts to mount 
The ladder of fame that you're now at the top of . . . 
Of your first appearance . . . ? 

Deburau 

On the stage, 
Or in the world ? Well, well, 
The two occasions weren't so far apart! 



I 



Journalist 
Really ? What stories you must have to tell ! 
Pardon me . . . 

{He makes a note.) 
"Trained in art 
Prom his very cradle." That will look well 
At the head of my page. 

Please go on. I must squeeze out the last drop o£ 
This great opportunity. You won't mind? 
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Deburau 
Not a bit, if you find 
It amusing. — I never did! 
Trained in art from my cradle, did you say? 
Well, I hadn't a cradle! But, anyway, 
If you bid 

Me recall these things, here goes . . . 
Though I've tried hard enough to foi^get them, 

God knows! 
I was bom in Rumania, at Constanza. 
My father was a tight-rope dancer 
Which had been his father's bent 
And his grandfather's, so I've heard. 
He ran a circus, owned a little tent. 
My mother took the money at the door. 
He was called the "Equilibrian Wonder." 

Journalist 

Very apt, upon my word! 
Brothers and sisters? 

Dbburau 
I had four. 

Journalist 
I'm making notes; please go ahead. 

Deburau 
Five of us then, two girls and three boys 
And father made six. 
And mother seven, and the pony eight. 
I must count him, for he did his tricks. 
Though his best trick was to pull us from town to town. 
There are greater joys, 
Believe me, than tramping early and late 
German roads, Russian roads, Polish roads. . . . 
All roads, you know, are endless. 
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And we were poor. Our loads 

In life weren't light. 

A liunL'ry day came after an emptv tent at night. 

Still, 1 think we never felt quite friendless. 

But to returnl My eldest brother ... oh, he looU 

down 
On the rest of us. Well he might, 
Pnim the high rope he did his tricks on. 
His flying leap was a great affair. 
Ladies used to scream with fright. 
It was tine to see him fix on 
The spot that he meant to jump to. 
Then, like a swallow, he'd sweep through the air 
Round the tmpeze and into the net. 
Wliy, I CMuld always feel my heart thump, too. 
It moans something, you know, to face death dail^rJ 
And til fnce it gaily. 
With n smile Rnd a bow. 
So that's how I tike to remember him now, 
Cnitiehci.1 on his light-rope, supple and strong. 
Tiir later in life he went very wrong. 
But you'll leave tliat out. won't you? It's wiped c 

llic slate. 
Although lie went crooked, he always jumped straighti| 
My second brother was a tumbler. 
■Tliiit's n rfile that's rather humbler, 
Ihil an ftttntctive little rascal. 
Nut « joint in his body he couldn't twist any way. 
lie tMuld dance on his hands, as I dance on my toes^-fl 
I liclievo if ho'd tried he could have danced on Wb" 

no!to. 
Such a genius I Such a good-for-nothing ! All thrown 

oway! 
If he'd but worked instead of shirking his task all 
The time, if he'd but given his talents their scope, 
H« oouUl have made himself the finest serpent in 

Europe. 
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Journalist 
Excellent, just what I wanted to know! 



^^Excelle 

^H Deburau 

^H My eldest sister was very pretty. 
^H (To Robillard) 

^^P You remember her, don't you? She has come 
^H Utterly to grief; but it seems as if some 
I Women were bound to. Such a pity! 
Will you please leave that out also ? 

kThe youngest was the best thing in the show. 
She danced on the slack wire really divinely, 
And was married quite well. 
I was the fool of the family! 
Whatever went wrong it was always me. 
Whoever kept balanced, I always fell. 
Oh, I have been beaten finely 
For nearly — and not qiiite — breaking my neck. 
I believe I never brought off a trick. 
"Clumsy lout, clumsy lout, clumsy lout!" 
And many's the dinner I've gone without 
That practice on an empty tummy 
(She'd bring me scraps aiterwards, my poor mummy) 
Might make me more imperfect still. 
I used to wear pink tights. 
Well . . . once they'd been pink. 
But time, that provides 

All things, had given some wonderful shades besides. 
And they'd been so darned and put to rights 
With bite of yellow and green and gray 
That it was precious hard to say 
Which were tights and which were mending. 
But the meanest of us has his rights; 
And those were my very own pink tights. 
I have them still somewhere I think. 
^ We tramped, we tramped on those roads unending 

From town to town, 
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Laying us down 

Under a hedge, or in some shed. 

Cold, oh cold! 

I wonder we didn't wake up dead 

One of those fine mornings. Still we were free. 

The world was our tight rope. I sometimes see 

In my dreams the whole world tented beneath the fold 

Of the sides. And that old rope slung so high in air 

That it stretches over sea and land. And, one by onegH 

Their figures black against a shining sun, 

My fathers, my brothers, my sisters, all silentl] 

solemnly passing there. 
That's all there is to tell you, every particle. 

It makes him a little sad, the tale he has told \ 
journalist of his beginnings. "Ah, the many i 
my past still owes me," he sighs, when Robillard t 
to dieer him. 

. . . and the debt's not paid . . . 
For those first fifteen years 
Of such childish trials. 
But they bum deep when one salts the wounds witj 

tears. 
For the next fifteen climbing out of the ruck 
Of neglect and misfortune. ... Ah, I mean 

that my boy 
Shall have his own childhood's joy and my childhoodv 

joy 
Both. Such a fine little fellow, solemn and staidl ■] 
He has my eyes and my voice 
And ah^ady my way with his hand. 
You know! 
Swinging the left hand , . .so! 

And then "a lady" is announced. She, too, ■ 
talk with Debuiau. A little curtly he tells the barki 
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who has shown her in that he will not see her. She 
stands waiting under the sinf;le light that has been 
left to illumine the front of the auditorium. ' ' Deburau 
looks and sees — not exactly a lady, perhaps, but a 
girl, very young, grave but smiling. She is pale, she 
has great deep eyes. She is dressed wholly in black. 
On her neck, in her ears, on her wrists, there is a 
glitter of diamonds. Deburau is struck dumb as he 
looks at her. She is so charming. . . . She never 
speaks but still smiles at hira with that slow, entranc- 
ing smile. He offers her his arm, which she takes, and 
they leave the theater together." The curtain falls. 



Act II 

The scene is Marie Duplessis' boudoir, richly hung 
in rose-colored silks. " She is at the piano, playing idly, 
while Deburau talks as if he were in a dream." It is 
of his great love for her that he is telling her, and of 
the complete happiness he has known since first they 
met. 

Dkburau 
A prisoner, you know, 
Set free on a sudden can only shout 
That he's free . . . and find nothing else to say. 
So now I cram 

All the emotions that possess me 
Into "I'm happy." At last I've discovered 
Why one fine day, 
Long ago, I was hurled 
Into this quaint world. 
Nobody ever told me why. 
I've been guessing and guessing ever since 
And what is the use of life unless we 
Know that one thing, unless Fate has uncovered 
Our destiny. 
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But now that I know . . . why. how simple it all is! 
I was born ~ 

To love you, my dear. 
Yes, from morning till evening and eve to 

mom 
To fall deeper and deeper in love with you 
And to think that no one could tell me that! 
I shouldn't have been so hard to convince. 
Think of the time I've so cautiously wasted 
In foUies! 

Looking for . . . what? , . . 
When love was thee! 
Caring for . . . who? . . . 
When you were near! 
And this has lasted 
Half my life. 

For twenty years I've been running away 
From women. I was afraid . . . 



Marie 



Of your wife? 



Deburau 
Not a bit; nor of them! But just, 
I think, of being unhappy. I meant 
Never to run a single risk. 
Nothing riskier than tliat! 
Still I've been loved. I suppose one must 
Call it love; 

That steady sohd domestic affection 
Which moves like the clock's hands round the d 
Day by day. 

It's like a mackintosh over your arm. 
And I was the one who never went 
Out without one, because he could prove 
Though there wasn't a cloud in any direction 
That some day it was bound to rain. 
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* Or, . . . there I sat, 
By my fireside, safe from harm, 
Blind to life, deaf to life, dumb; 
Waiting for old age to come. 

What's to happen I don't know. 

If this goes onr 

For I can't grow any happier. 

There's nothing now that doesn't delight me, 

The commonest things appear 

Beautifu]. Food and wine and books 

And furniture. A coster's barrow in the stre 

They're so alive, they excite me! 

It's wonderful to sit in the sun. 

And when the sun has gone, 

And the rain's begun, 

How wonderful the rain looks. 

Nothing I meet 

Here on earth, or shall below, 

If that's where I go; 

Or in heaven above 

If you lift me there, but I know how to love 

Loving you, my sweet, 

{He is sitting by her now.) 
May I come close to you P 
Now. come close to me. 
Now I'll come a Uttle closer stiU. 
I warn you I'm going to say 
Things perhaps that I hadn't ought to I 

Marie 
Then, perhaps, j-ou had better keep further away. 

Deburau 
r Oh, not that sort of things, the things you've been 
taught to 
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Expect. And I'm not going to pose to you 

Silly riddles about the past. 

You're a woman, you're a mystery; 

Well, stay so, still. 

For me, while I hold the present fast. 

Or if I may only sit beside you. 

Sit and look and look, 

That's enough. 

Things that are the very stuff 

Of lif e . . . one should look them through and throu^ijl 

So quickly they pass. 



D'yon know the time 

Dbburau 
I think it must be kissing time. 
Did the dock strike that? 
If not it struck wrong. 

It is not the clock that interrupts, but the maid, c 
to announce the arrival of a visitor— a Madi 
Rabouin. A somewhat ancient lady, the madamea 
one who lives by her wits and the favors of her rid 
friends. She goes about "selling all sorts of things ' 
you don't find in shop windows," and occasionally 
she tells fortunes by the lines of the hand. But 
Deburau sees no reason why he should meet her; he 
has no desire to know his future, " I've shouldered my 
fate and I'm marching along with it," he tells her. 
"Still," Marie persists, "you might ask her one thing 
you've never asked me," "What's that?" "My 
name!" But it is enough for Deburau that he has a 
name of his own for his true love. "There is a name 
I give you . . , a sort of a name . . ." 
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Marie 
Tell me, tell me. Oh, what ftin! 

Deburau 
A name is a true name if it tells, 
Conjures up in its very sound 
The very picture, complete in its frame 
Of its owner. What do you think I found 
For a name to think of you by? 
My lady with the Camellia. 

Marie 

Why? 

Deburau 
Because I shall always see you 
As first I saw you stand 
With the flickering light about you 
And that flower in yotu* hand. 

Marie 
Yes, it is my flower, 
I always have one near me. 

Deburau 
From that time that was your name for me. 
Well, now, what's the other . . . everybody's name for 
you? 

Marie 
Marie Duplessis. 

Deburau 
Mine's the better of the two. 

Marie 
I agree 

So please give it to me 
For my very own. 
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Deburau 
Will you keep it safely, for I've grown 
Very fond of it? 

Marie 
For such a long time 

I've wanted a name that was really my own. 
One that couldn't be stolen or copied, 
One that men couldn't make vulgar or stupid. 
That couldn't be tagged to a rhyme. 
So now, forever and ever amen . , . 
You say amen since you're down on your knee . 
The Lady with the Camellia, that shall be me! 
What are you waiting down there for? 

Deburau 

This. 
The end of a baptism's marked with a kiss. 

(Marie leans toward kim to be kissed.) ] 



Deburau 
Oh, my dear, oh. my dear! 

What a new thing my life is since you entered in it^fl 

Child that you are! Child that 7 am, I can't bes 

To let you out of my sight for a minute. 

I must look in at home, though 

I haven't been there for a week or more. 

Makib 
You'll hear of it. 

Deburau 
What do I care? 

Marib 
So will the rest of the world ! 
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Dbburau 

She won't dare! 
But I mtist go back and see the boy. 
He misses me so. 

Marie 
Someone else you adore! 

Deburau 
So would you. Who could help it. the rascal? 

{He shows her a little picture in his 
pocketbook.) 
I cany his picture now. 

Maris 
Very like you. 

Dbburau 

Is he, d'you think? 
Listen now. 
Suppose, one day . . . No, what's the use? 

Marib 
Go on. I'll "suppose" if you tell me how. 

Dbburau 
Well, since you can't answer why not ask all 
The same? And besides . . . who knows! 
And besides that, it's wonderful just to ask yavL 
Will you marry me? 

Marie 
Marry you! 

Dbburau 

Don't refuse 
On the spur of the moment. Let's stand on the brink 
And peep over. We can't jump in. 
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But if I »sl«d you to be mine, 

For ever ... for ever and a. day. 

If our road were straight instead of askew, 

What would you say? 



Well, I supixjse . ■ . 

Dhburau 
SUin, stop I If I let yo" l^gin 
Ti^ t^Kok you'll say No. 
Now, I can't ask you . . remember I can't. 
So ' . no<l yiMT head. 

"Ym. And I'll not have heard you say "No." 

(She fwds her head,) 

With this encouragement Deburau is willing to look 
iuiit n little (artluT into the future. It may be Madame 
jUl^iii" will confinn his high hopes of finding a 
' ft^ylKUcI wherein he and Marie may dwell. But it 
' Si nt't ti) l» so. Just one look at his palm tells the 
RiitHniin tli»t much, There is trouble ahead for 
IVburnu, a prophecy that sends him into a temper. 
Hf'll lw*v« none of her palmistry, "the old hag." 
"Ok- t>lnl of ill lanen." And he rushes from the room. 
It l» » httlUnil apolojry Marie_ offers for her lover's rude- 
nvma uHil Itloadstaaconfessiontbatshenolongercares 
(lu Deburou 

Marib 
l>» ntKtit at the theater I was alone . . . 
All ttliMve and » I't^lc lonely. 
Ah. n». it didn't start 
A« a whiin. 

Madamb Rabouin 
You «M lova him. 
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Marie 

Oh, for a little it burnt 
Me up like a flame. I felt sure, quite sure 
That I never should change. Then I seemed to recover 
After a little. 

Madame Rabouin 
So it's gone? 



^— hen 



Quite gone. 

Madame Rabquin 
Then d'you think that you need 
Have him here quite so much? For completing the 

cure 
It is rather a freak 
To have him pay calls on you lasting a week. 

Marie 
I know. I know! If only 
I knew what else to do, or what to say! 
But he's happy; so happy in thinking I love him 
And I haven't the heart to send him away. 
I know it's wrong, 
I know it's fooli^. But, you see. 
Loving has mattered so little to me, 
And to him it seems to mean so much. 

And yet, as Madame Rabouin points out, there is her 
future to think about. Deburau has no money; 
likely never will have. And, innocent baby that he is, 
it isn't like him to wonder how the rich DupIessJs apart- 
ment is maintained. Surely it is time Marie was think- 
ing of the future. Reasoning thus Madame Rabouin 
herself makes a confession. She has told a young man 
he might call on Marie; a very nice young man — 



38 
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The bell rings. Marie is of a mind, or j 
to be, to send the young man away, but her curiosity 
gets the better of her. She must at least have a peek 
at him through the curtains. Then she asks him in. 
He is an ardent, as well as a handsome youth, and he, 
too, has come to lay his love at the feet of the beautiful 
lady of the camellia. It is such adoration as over- 
whelms the susceptible Marie; again it is the love of a 
lifetime with her; the past, the future, fade utterly 
as the pulsing present embraces her. And as she 
grants the impassioned youth's plea that he be per- 
mitted to stay a little, the unlucky Deburau reap- 
pears in the doorway. He is leading his little son, 
Charles, by the hand. He carries a little dog and a 
bird cage with a bird in it. At the sight of them 
he drops the cage. Marie and the young man t 
around. 

Deburau 
Please don't move. I was just going, 
As you see. 

I didn't mean to interrupt. 
But such a ridiculous thing has just happened 1 

me. 
That old Rabouin woman, who would be showing 
Me danger ahead ... I ought to have stopped 
To listen. Will you listen to these 
Ridiculous things ... it won't take a minute? 
When I got home my wife had been gone 
Since yesterday evening, if you please. 
Gone . . . yes. bolted, that's what she'd done. 
Well, thank God, she'd left me the boy; 
The place wasn't empty since he was in it. . . . 
She'd left me Fifi, too. 
And the canary, think of that! 
Well, but of course I shouted for joy. 
Here was my dream coming true, 
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Here was the way to Fairyland clear. 

What had Pate been at! 

And I ran off to my dear ... to my dear 

With my boy and my bird and Fifi. Well, 

Now comes the ridiculous part of the story 

I have to tell. 

When I found her what dse should I find 

But . . .! Will you repeat this little history 

To her? . . . that would be kind, 

She was so beautiful, and she loved me. 

But, when I found her, 

Around her 

Had sprung up the hedge of a strange happiness. 

So I could do no less 

Than turn away. 

Oh, I turned at once and went away 

With my boy and Fifi and my bird. 

I could do no less because I loved her so. 

I want her to know. 

And not to forget. 

That I never said an angry word. 

There's nothing, tell her, die need regret; 

All's as well as can be. 

And now, please, will you say I'm going home? 

I shall be there if she needs me. 

Forgive my disturbing you. Don't move. 

YoDNG Man 
Who is this? What is it leads me 
To think that I know him ? 

Marib 

It's Gaspard Deburau. 

Young Man 
Oh, do introduce me. I've always admired him ao. 
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Maris 



Deburau 
Oh, please! Well, if you say I shall . . j| 



Maris 
Jean Gaspard Deburau . . . Monsieur Annand Duvi 



Thus the lover of Camille comes briefly into thefl 
story as the curtain falls. 



Act III 

It is seven years later. The scene is Duburau's 

lodgings. They are comparatively barren quarters, but 
in no sense squalid. Young Charles is now seventeen 
and an eager youth. He is ha\'ing breakfast with 
his father. Deburau has aged perceptibly. He has not 
acted much of late. For seven years he has waited — 
thinking some day Marie would come. He takes no 
heart in his work and the applause that once he foiuid 
inspiring rings hollow in his ears. He tells Charles 
as much. Why should he . . . "Pull faces to amuse a 
set of loons, who forget you as soon as your place is 
filled up by duller and damn'der buffoons!" StiU, 
Charles is not sure. ' ' What 's worth having but 
"" he demands. 



Deburau 
My boy, prick a vein in your arm and write this down 
In your blood. Love's worth having. Unless 
You can mix love with your drink of life 
You'll go parched, no matter how heady 
And glorious your wine of success and of fame is. 
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■When your love comes be ready. 

Seize her and hold her. love her madly. 

It hurts to love madly. But, though the game i; 

Cruel, you must play it out to the finish. 

It's a worse hurt to sit and sadly 

Count the lost moments; the strife 

Unstriven; the swinish 

Wallowing lethar^ in the sty 

Of failure. Oh, yes, I exaggerate. 

But, at any rate, 

Have a try to live. Have a try! 

It is not life that is interesting Charles just now, 
however; it is the stage. Despite his father's opposi- 
tion to his following the calling of his ancestors young 
Deburau has secretly been keeping in touch with the 
theater. Now boldly he tells his father that he wants 
to be an actor. Deburau resents even the suggestion. 
"Do you really think one can leam to act?" he de- 
mands of his son. "Well," answers Charles, "one 
can try!" To which Deburau agrees. "Oh, there's 
nothing to stop you trying. There's nothing to stop a 
pig from flying if it has wings." But Charles' idea 
that he will ever amount to anything on the stage is 
bom more of vanity than sense. 

^K Deburau 

^H Now, listen to^me. 

^f You're not quite such a fool as you're trying to be. 
'■ You think you can act. Well, take my advice — 

For remember at this game no one fails twice — 
Try something easy. You can leam to spout 

I As long as you've words to help you out . . . 
No. 
I thinl 



Chahles 



I think I'll do better, like you, 



I dumb show. 
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Dbburau 
As Pierrot? 

Charles 
Why not, why ever not. I'd like to know? 
I can move, I can dance, 
I'lti as light on my feet as a fly, 
I can try, I can but try. 



Very well, try. 



Debubau 



Make a fool of yourself, my lad, if you must . 

Of yourself, if you please. 

But you don't go dragging my name in the dust. ] 

My name! 

Why, what is that, I should like to know, 

But another self, a second Deburau, 

That I've built up, piece by piece, 

Sweated and suffered to create it 

And now j-ou want to appropriate it 

Do the same 

For yourself, my lad, 

If you're such a genuine. 

Not a bad 

Idea; in fact, most ingenious, 

To slip into my shoes. 

But it happens I don't choose 

That you should. And don't you try it. 

My namel The wealth of the world shan't bay i 

I'm down, out. and done for, you think, 

While you're on the brink 

Of success. 

None the less, 

While I've a breath in my body, I swear 

You don't play my parts in my name, so there! 
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In which case, Charles concludes, he will have to 
await his chance. That he will one day be an actor, like 
his father — of that he is determined, and nothing the 
elder Deburau can say in any way altera his opinion. 
They are still in the midst of their discussion when 
Robillard calls. He's a little excited, is Robillard 
because he has recently seen the former Mrs. Deburau 
— and found her doing quite well as the housekeeper 
and companion for a jeweler. Deburau doesn't relish 
the idea of having been thrown over for a tradesman 
— but "why waste time on a woman who, without a 
pang, let's her husband go hang!" 

Deburau 
She has forgotten, has she? Well. I 
Have something more to forget. Shall I try? 
I'm ill; but not so very ill. 
I wouldn't mind being out and about 
If I could only stop myself looking about 
Not for her. but — you know — for her. 

Robillard 
Come to the theater: not to play. 
Just for a word with us all. 

Deburau 

That's the way 
I should miss her if she came. 

Robillard 
What nonsense this is! You 11 stay and fret 
Here in this wretched garret until 
You die of old age. And all the same 
Never a step to you will she stir. 
" " your hat now and come with me. 



^— Put on 
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Deburau 
Not now. not now. Look, it's nearly three, 
And I've always been sure that if she came 
Sho'd come at three ... no, at a quarter to. 

As it happens Marie docs call that very day. Soon 
Deburau has Charles and Robillard out of the room 
and is ilrinking in her beauty. She has changed some 
in seven years, but she is still beautiful. She I 
come, she confesses, because she has heard that he ] 
ill. It is not, to him, a comforting thought. 

DUBURAU 

It took that to bring you. 
Never a thought of me when I was well. 

Marie 
Y«8, I have thought of you very often. 

Deburau 

Loving me still? 



Still loving you , 
As much OS over. 
A dozen times l'\ 



And then not been able. 



I meant to come one day. 
started 



Dbburau 
Mabib 



Dbburau 

How can I tell? 



Why curse them? 
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Deburau 
Because since we parted 
A dozen times they've made you miserable. 
Then you started to come to me. 
Isn't tiiat so? 

Maris 
Yes. 

Deburau 

You should have come. 
Are you unhappy? 

Marie 
I have some 
Unhappy times. 

Deburau 
Many! 

Marie 

Yes, many. 
But since I love him I prefer to be 
Unhappy. 

Deburau 
At last, at last, you understand! 
Now we can sing love's litany 
Together, hand in hand. 

Marie 
I can't explain why I love him so. 
It's that he's . . . 

Deburau 
Oh, I know, I know. 
Who should know if I don't know! 
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It's that he's a part of you. 
He is the heart of you. 
Nothing's true if that's not true. 

Marie, too, is unhappy. They are trying to take h 
Armand away from her. and she loves ham so! Jus 
the other day the elder Duval had come to ask her ij 
she would not give up his son. But she'll not do it. . . M 
She notices the time. She must be hurrying — but be- * 
fore she goes she asks Duburau if he will not see her 
doctor. She has brought him and he is waiting in 
the street below. 

Marie 
Hell work a cure. He promised he would. 

Deburau 
Do his medidnes touch 
The heartache that seizes you. 
The thoughts that rend 
Your memory? 

Mabie 
Ah, my friend, 
In this world one mustn't expect too much, 

Deburau 
ftni I've wwted for this! 

Marie 

For what? 

Deburau 
-t— =t eome . . . bringing your doctor! 
—hen you are here! 

;ti you are gone! 

:-, you not? 
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My dear, 

In my case the one thing dear is 

That there's more salvation 

In a word from you, 

A look from you, 

Alone, 

Than a consultation 

With every doctor in Paris. 

But the doctor does something for Deburau that 
none of his friends could do; he Reawakens his interest 
in the theater. Without knowing to whom he is 
talking (Marie thought it wise not to tell him) the 
doctor advises Deburau that he must get out, must 
interest himself in something. A visit to the theater, 
for instance, would be just the thing. Not any 
theater, or any actor. "Although, of course, the play's 
a factor — I usually prescribe some particular actor." 

Deburau 
What sort of actor? 

Doctor 
Not one of the sort 

That the manager calls like a cab frx»n the rank. 
Conscientiously earning his living 
By painting his face and speaking his part. 
But there are one or two we should himibly thank, 
We phjrsidans, though they beat us. 
While we are striving 
With science, which in the last resort 
Is like a candle without a light, 
There comes this actor with his art 
His — what d'ye call it — ** divine aflBatus." 
A bit of a blackguard he may be. 
Ignorant, idle, devil-may-care. 
Poverty-stricken. But since somewhere 
There lurks in him that touch of the divine 
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Which he spends, spills as a drunkard spills 
But that's Nature's way, you see, 
Nature's own generosity — so he, 
However worthless he may seem to be, 
Because he offers you his heart's blood, 
Can do you good. 

Deburau 
And can you tell me of such an actor, 
Such a man? 

Doctor 
Indeed I can. 
There's one I know 
lust such a public benefactor. 
1 don't hesitate to call him so. 
(^lasi^tird Deburau. 
Hut l\ow very few have done him justice! 

Deburau 
Rmlly ! In this world that's how it always is. 

Doctor 
A ^jtvjit urtivSt, too, 
Sw liiin and tell me if that's not true. 

Deburau 
V\\ KO tiMUKht. 

Doctor 

Mr's \\\c ilootor for you. 
Wait till yow begin to laugh. 

Deburau 
I'm suiilini; already, you see. 
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Doctor 
Good. In anticipation! 
There's half the battle won. 

Dbburau 
Thanks for your visit. 

Doctor 

Youll have well repaid it 
If you make Deburau cure you. 

Dbburau 
And do you divide the fee? 

Doctor 
Ah, no, professional etiquette 
Forbids that to be done. 
But, my dear sir, half 
A doctor's reputation 
Is made by such collaboration. 
Science needs all the help that she can get, 
So I shall quite content^y 
Let him work the cure if I take the credit. 

(Charlbs cofftes back.) 

Dbburau 
Show the doctor out. 

(Charlbs takes the Doctor into the 
passage and then returns,) 

Dbburau 
He's right. 
That's the way. 
What have you been about? 

Charlbs 
I've been to the theater. I saw . . . 
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Dbbusau 
Wdl? 



*'PiaROt oa the See^w." 

DSBUItAU 

What •!« they playing tonight? 

Charlbs 
They^ra raviving "Old Qo'." 

Dbburau 

Who plays my part? 

Charlbs 
Logrand. 

Dbburau 
Who did you say? 

Charlbs 
Legrand. 

Dbburau 
Di)€S he indeed! That's a poor sort of a joke. 
Give me mv hat, give me my doak, 
Dcu\'t stand and stare! 
Run on and tell them I'll be there 
And ready to start, 

I fear Ix>grand'a prospects are hardly bright. 
I play tonight! 



Act IV 

The scene is again the stage of the Punambules 
Theater^ but the real audience in place of k)oking 
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over the heads of the mimic audience toward the mimic 
stage is lookiiig through the wings at a performance 
of "Old Clo'" now in progress. The mimic audience 
is presumed to be sitting off-stage to the right. "There 
is a full house, but the audience is fidgety. Deburau 
is no longer the same actor, he seems to have lost his 
ciann and power. He is maJdng strenuous efforts to 
be amusing without any success. He hesitates and 
makes one mistake after another. The audience 
very palpably begins to weary of him and presently a 
hiss is heard. From that there swells in a very few 
minutes a horrible noise of booing and catcalling," 

In the wings the actors are standing, discussing in 
excited whispers the pitifulness of Deburau's failure. 
"Deburau pauses in his part and then slowly draws 
near the footlights. He makes an appealing gesture 
to the audience and silence falls. Deburau does at- 
tempt to speak, but he cannot utter a single word. 
So he tells his audience by a few simple gestures that 
he is ill, that he can't go on. that he has played for the 
last time. He aslts their forgiveness; he says good- 
by. By this time there is dcaA silence in the house. 
IJeburau's tears are falling. He makes his last gesture, 
slowly, sadly kissing his hand. Suddenly the curtain 
falls." 

Now Deburau has gone to his dressing room and the 
actors are swarming over the deserted stage excitedly 
mixing their sympathy for the unhappy actor witli 
their wonder of what's to happen. Bertrand, the 
manager, is partiodarly disturbed. 

Bertrand 

. . . But what 11 it cost me. this catastrophe? 
We've to open again in an hour or so, 
And, r ask you, how can we? What can we do? 
What's to be played, and who's to play it? 
Why the devU didn't I have him turned 



li Why tl 
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Out of the theater! I'm sorry to say it. 
He has had his triumphs. But this last trophy 
Breaks the back of my poor old show. 
It's a death blow! 

The barker brings in the poster bearing Deburau's 
name, and sighs as he pins it up, preparatory to its 
being changed. 

Bertrand 
Well, what did they make of it.' 



Who? 

Bbrtrand 

Who, by 
Heaven, who d'you think I mean, you booby? 
The audience. What had fhey to say? 

The Barker 

Nothing ! They just walked out and away 
Without a wcffd, with nothing to say, 
Sony. 



Sony? 

The Barker 
Yes, and sad. 
Awl vnoitsh to make 'em sad and sorry. 
l\w llwy wvin't see him again, 
N^i', \\'« Huiv add, 
.\HV%aw liktt him in a hurry. 
S^' viit (Iwy wwo walking into the rain . . 



Is it raining? 
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Bbrtrand 



Thb Barker 
. . . Some of their faces were wet .' • • 
Saying their good-by in a dumb show, 
Just as Debturau had taught them to. 
Often he's made 'em laugh . . . 

Bbrtrand 

Once too often! 

Thb B arkbr 
Well, the once too often made 'em cry. 
This is a day they won't foi^et. 



But the show must go on. Bertrand must find 
another actor. Wotddn't it be better to dose for a 
night? The actors ask it. "What do you think 
theatres were made f or ? " demands Bertrand. * 'There 
are twenty stalls booked and paid for! And you 
suppose I'm going to dose!" 



ROBILLARD 

Then change the play. You can't do less 
Than that, in decency. 

Bbrtrand 
I won't, that's flat. 
L^jand goes on. 

{As Bbrtrand goes to take dawn the 
poster Dbburau enters.) 

Lbgrand 
D'you want to play tonight? 
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Deburau 

Never again. 
Don't be afraid. 

Bertrand 

Well, someone must, that's plain. 

(Charles, Justine, Laplacb and 

HoNORiNE have come on.) 



Well, someone shall. 
Let my name be. 



Deburau 



This is nonsensical. 



Bebthand 



Deburau 



Wei!, then, Jet me . 
At least let me put it right 
In my own way. 
Wait, and you'll see. 

Bertrand 
You can't play and not play. 

Deburau 

Are you sure? I£ I just add a C. a capital C? 
There (He does so.) That's enough to efface me ■ 
And it gives you Monsieur Charles Deburau to rej ' 
me. 

Charles 
Ftatber. 

Bertrand 
Your boy? 

Deburau 

If you please. 




I 



"DEBURAU" 

Bertrand 
But . . . 

Dhburau 
Don't worry. The contract can wait till one sees 
What he's worth. Or you can give him my first. 
Eight francs a week; that wasn't the worst 
Bargain that you ever made, my friend, was it? 
Charles, Monsieur Bertrand engages you 
At eight francs a week. 

Bbrtrand 
But he's a child! 

Deburau 
Think how a leading part ages you. 
I was just his age when you took me on. 



But you supered. 

Deburau 
So I did. 

And you told me I'd never leam how to speak 

And I never have. How I drove you wild. 

How you wept and how you chided. 

A great experience; he ought not to lose it. 

And if I were thinking of him alone . . . ! 

But there's tonight and the theater's credit. We 

Have that to think of, have we not? 

And, besides, let's allow for heredity; 

I never had the father he's got. 

Finally, after much lu-ging, the manager agrees to 
let the youthful Charles play the part and Deburau 
will prompt him. The make-up things are sent for, 
the black stick, the rouge, the powder; the tattered 
hat witJa the broad brim and the same dress that 
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the father wore the night of his first success. As I 
makes up the face of the boy. Deburau counsels I ' ' 

Deburau 

Now, pay attention if you please. 

Get this firmly Hxcd in your head, 

Acting's as easy as shelling peas, 

If . . . Tell me now and tell me truly 

Are you nervous about tonight? 

Oh, of course, I know that you'll duly 

Say that you are. But are you in a real fright? 

Charles 
I. .. 

Deburau 
Truly now, I said. 

Charles 
Yes, I am. I'm terrified ... 1 

Deburau 
As he should be. he's terrified. 
But that's our own affair — 
The audience doesn't want a share. 

iXo Charlbs)! 
Shake in your shoes in your dressing room; 
Feel sure you've forgotten 
Your part; that you're rotten 
In what you remember. Turn so pale 
That rouge won't redden you. Be certain y<ya% 
fail. _ _ " 

Walk forth as a criminal walks to his doom- 
But, once on the scene — 
Once the bell starts to ring and the curtain to rise, I 
Let yoiu- fright fly away with it up to the flies. 
Once you're over the brink 
If you must think of yourself at all, think 
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You're the greatest actor the world's ever seenl 

Now, remember this. Play light, 

And be simple; be sincere, 

But never be trite. 

And never, oh never 

Try to be — or to seem — too clever. 

What you mean, when you do it, must of course be 

quite clear. 
And it must seem quite clear what you're going to do. 
For an audience must always fee! sure of you, 
Yet, when you do it, it must seem acddentally done. 

Now, as to our diunb show, always do 
Whatever comes most naturally to you. 

If you want to convey "What a pretty girl" 

Think it and do 

Whatever comes into your head to do. 

If it's madness or love. 

That you're frightened, or pleased, that your head's 

in a whirl, 
Think, think hard, think intensely 
That you are in love, or in a fright. 
Then, when you can't keep still any longer. 
When your feeling grows stronger 
Than you are. stUl hold yourself tensely 
And steep yourself in it 
For the millionth part of a minute. 
Then ... let yourself go, 
And it'll come right. 
Don't copy me, 
Don't copy anyone. 
A professor 

Of acting can only teach you his faults, 
But^let me see- 
There may be one 
Or two tricks. To become the possessor 



^^ Or two t 
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Of these . 



. it's as simple as turning somersaults! 



Remember the actor's calling 
Is the finest in the world- 
Is it sometimes a little galling 
When, with lip politely curled 
And a supercilious smirk, 
You are told to your face 
That the theater has no place 
Among important things? 
I tell you, it's an art, 
That has its springs 
In the heart 
Of all womankind. 

So when the world's wiseacres slight it, never mind. 
And the triumph of triumphs to hold 
A whole house breathless, to mold 
Them to tears or to laughter! 
Would I seU that power for a king's 
Ransom ? ■ Pictiire it now. 
The curtain has risen. 
Per a moment after, 
Silence. Row upon row. 
So silent you'd swear you could hear the shakings 
Of the earrings that bedizen 
That lady there. 

Or the manager as he absconds with your share 
Of the evening's takings. 
All of a sudden you fling 
Across the footlights to them 
Some trivial thing 
That takes their fancy. 
Then it begins. 

A whisper they sway to, a rhythm. 
First it's only a smile you can see, 
Like a ripple that has just 
*" 1 raised by that tiny gust 




Of laughter. But the laughter will keep growing 
Till a gale of it is blowing. 

Let them look down 

On you, call you a clown. 

Let the great world neglect and forget you. Who cares? 

It does the same 

To all its other benefactors. 

You get your pay and more than your pay 

If just for a little you draw the breath 

Of that glory that passes so quickly away, 

Popularity. 

Only one thing is better and that's too great a rarity! 

If you've tasted that life you need never feel 

Starved, till you come to your final meal 

With death. 

{He now turns Charles to the audience 
dressed like himself.) 
Ladies and gentlemen, my successor. 
Latest recruit to your ranks. 
Please to give him a sj-mpathetic 

Welcome. My sincerest thanks. 

He is to be my best performance 
And my last, that's certain. 
Here I stand prophetic, 
"A greater succeeds a lesser." 
I finish; he's ready to commence. 
Prompter, ring up the curtain. 

For a little the rehearsal continues on the open s 
and then Bertrand agrees to give Charles his chance. 
"We're in for it," he sighs to the barker; "you'll 
have to beat the big drum for the youngster. Tell 
'em this is the very latest bit of talent picked from 
amongst a crowd of competitors put in the shade by 
him." The actors gather round to congratulate 
Charles. The young women of the company are 



m oim. 
^H Charle! 
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particularly solicitous. Deburau notices this. It i 
the last of the reminiscent calls upon his past. 

Deburau 
Charles, come here. 
Are you losing your heart? 
Oh. don't fear 
I'll take that in bad part. 
But, for a minute more, listen to me. 
I kwk back over my life, 
Its failures and successes. 

Its impotence and strife; 

Now at the end of it, this is 

The lesson I've learned by heart. 

"Thera are two unfading things, 

Love and Art. 

And not so regretfully 

I sec them today take wings; 

I've had my share of both in a way. 

But if you've heard me say 

Love was all that counted, 

I was wrong. 

Love without art amounted 

To something for a season; 

But it can't hold you long. 

Art without love? That's rhyme without reason. 

No, you must strive 

To hold them each by a hand, 

If you want to understand 

What life is innermostly; 

If you want to be 

Both happy and alive. 

Tonight you may make your first success; 

If you do, there'll be many more to follow. 

Do you think they'll be enough to content you? 

Do you think the applause will never sound hollowfl 

Do you think that is all the good God meant youjl 




To have when he gave you the heart of a raao 

In the skin of an actor? Gather life's joys while you 

can: 
Life's sorrows, life's dangers; 
It's your birthright to know them. 
A man's life, nothing less! 
Give your audience whole-heartedly all that you owe 

them; 
But remember that, friends as they are, they are 

strangers. 
And while their applauding still echoes above you 
Find someone to love , . . and, oh, someone to love you. 



Outside, the voice of the barker is heard above the 
interruptions of the gathering crowd: "Gentlemen 
and ladies, our trade is to amuse you; and tonight 
we offer something new, a new Pierrot, to take the 
place of our world-famed Deburau." . . . Inside, the 
father and son stand in the wings, listening. "Gentle- 
men, does it take you so long to guess?" queries the 
barker; "who could be as great a success as Deburau, 
and the possessor of alt his secrets; who, but one? 
His son! We present you tonight with his son and 



Charles 
Father, what lies he's telUng! What a shame! 



Deburau 

Hushl That's how he earns his money. 



Let me stop him. 




Deburau 
No, no ! 
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Charles 
3uc how could I ever earn half your fame ? 

Deburau 
The public is so funny! 



rancer; "Playgoers of Paris— the per- 
uke ^S.ni: to begin, and he who tarries 

^Axi chance of not getting in." Slowly 
v.^^. Tho lights are lowered. From the 

I'le -jiL'rio theater within a theater comes 

■ :^r new audience shuffing its way to its 
^-^v^^ J: rector's warning signals are heard. 
j-:^--v.v ::? viuieted. There is the swish of 
^* : -ses. The new Pierrot is about to 
.: Wm-'t stands in the prompter's 
*». 5uJly. hopefull3% anxiously, ex- 
^- ..-ic .iinain shuts him from view. 



"THE FIRST YEAR" 

An American Comedy Drama in Three Acts 

By Frank Craven 

THE outstandiaig comedy success of this particular 
1 was this fine comedy written by Frank Craven. 
A week after its production at the Little Theater the 
night of October 20, 1910, it was practically impossible 
to buy seats for the succeeding three months, and by 
the end of two weeks the theater had been sold out for 
the season. Only the speculators held places in re- 
serve, and their prices were, naturally, exorbitant. 
In a way this was accounted for by the fact that the 
Little Theater accommodates only 450 persons, but 
the result would have been the same i£ the play had 
been produced in a standard-sized house, so immediate 
and so sensational was its success, 

"The First Year" is one of those true, homely little 

■ comedies which are a perfect blend of character, keenly 
observed, and the human comedy situation, overlaid 
with a suggestion of farce. The story, which is a 
simple one, relates the adventures of a young couple 
during their first year of married life. It begins in the 
living room of the Fred Livingstons, in Reading, 111. 
Living with the Livingstons are their daughter, Grace. 
and Mrs. Livingston's brother. Dr. Anderson. Grace. 

Ian attractive girl of twenty, is just now worrying a httle 
as to which of her small-town suitors she should marry. 
The choice has gradually narrowed down to two of them 
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— Dick Lormg, "a good-looking, dark boy, about" 
twenty-three or twenty-four, strong and athletic," and 
Tommy Tucker, "a plain, quiet, shy and adoring 
youth." Dick is a civil engineer with good prospects 
and confident of his ability to make a name for himself. 
Tommy is in the real-estate business in Reading — and 
likely to stay in it the rest of his life. Grace craves the 
romance and adventure that a life with Dick promises, 
but she is not quite certain, other things being equal, 
she had not rather marry Tommy. At any rate 
marrying and settling down in Reading is not her idea 
of a future to look forward to with enthusiasm. Yet 
she knows it is the one thing her parents, and par- 
ticularly her mother, wish her to do. "You mothers 
are all alike." Dr. Anderson tells Mis. Livingston, when 
the family conversation this evening timis again to the 
possibility of Grace's marrying; "you don't want to 
lose your children, and yet your great ambition is to see 
them married and in a home of their own." 

Doctor — (to Mrs. Livingston), Sister, what j 
would you do if Grace told you— without any warning J 
— that's the way you told mother — that she and Dick. 1 
Loring were to be married and were leaving for thoA 
West? ■ 

Mrs. Livingston — (crossing to Grace). Grace, | 
you don't mean to tell me you have any such plan ? 

Doctor — Grace isn't telling you at all, siste 
I asked you what you'd do in case she told you. Would J 
it upset you.' 

Mrs. Livingston — You know it would. 

Doctor — You see what a commotion it is going to I 
cause sometime, Grace. I'd hate to be the one to ask | 
your mother's consent. I haven't the slightest idea 
what Grace's plans are, sister, I was just wondering 
what you'd say. 

Mrs, Livingston — Well, then, you shouldn't say 
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those things to me, Myron. I thought Grace had 
really something to confess. 

Grace — Confess? Marrying isn't a crime, is it? 

Mrs. Livingston — There isn't any truth in it, is 
there, Grace? 

Grace — I tell you what you do, mother, you 
answer uncle's question first. I'd like to know what 
you'd say. 

Mrs. Livingston — I'll not answer any such thing 
— I don't even want to think of it! 

Grace — Well, you don't want me to be an old maid, 
do you? 

Mrs. Livingston — I wouldn't care if you werel 
Yoiu" father is able to support you. And anyway, 
Dick Loring is the last boy I'd want to see you married 
to! He's always been a wild, straying sort — he 
wouldn't be my choice. 

Grace — Well, I don't know that father would have 
been mine. 

Livingston — Huh? 

Grace — Well, not from the tin types I've seen of 
you. dad. 

Livingston — Why, what's the matter with them? 

Grace — Well, you dress better than you did then, 
I'll say that for you. (To her mother) Being an old 
maid might suit you, mother, but it's never been my 
idea. I don't want dad to go on supporting me all 
my life. 

Livingston — Me either. 

Mrs. Livingston — You want to work for your 
living? 

Grace — Not one little bit. I want to be supported, 
and I want to be a help to the man who supports me, 
and I want to have children, and I want to plan futures 
and arrange marriages for Ihem — brave, handsome 
men for my girls, and beautiful, good women for my 
boys) 
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Mrs. Livingston — Grace, do be modest! 

Doctor — You go right ahead, Grace, and have 
children — have plenty of them. There is less danger 
of spoiling them then. 

It is Mrs. Livingston's idea that Grace will not find 
much to satisfy her longing for romance with eight or 
ten children. Also, at twenty, she is not even old 
enough to make up her nund what she wants. WMdl ' 
the wise doctor admits. It will take years to accom-J 
plish that. Even after Grace marries there will b«^ 
many times when she will wonder if she has made the ' 
right choice, says he. Grace isn't different from other 
women. Certainly not different from her own mother 
who — if she will confess the truth — will admit that 
there were times in her oivn early married life when 
she was almost ready to leave her husband, just 
because they had quarreled over some silly little thing 

— a statement that flusters Mrs. Livingston consider- 
ably. Why will some men insist on talMng so much — _ 

Mrs. Livingston — {to Doctor). It wouldn't be' 
so bad if you'd keep to topics you know something 
about, but when you, a confirmed bachelor, get on the 
subject of marriage, I should say you were about the 
poorest authority in the world! 

Doctor — Not at all! I've never had yellow fever, 
and yet I can diagnose it. It's the same with marriage. 
I've studied it — I know the symptoms — the suffering 

— the treatment — and the cure! 

Mrs. Livingston — Why don't you write a book on 
it? 
Doctor — It doesn't need a book — only two words 

— love and forgive, 

Grace — Must the girl foi^ve the man she marries 
a lot? 
Doctor — Oh, indeed she must. If you feel you 
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ji't forgive a man at least three times a week. Grace 
— never marry ! And I want to see you married, 
whether you live here or in Siberia! 

Which leads to Grace's confession to her uncle that 
she really is worried about her two beaux. Especially 
now that she has heard Dick Loring is about to leave 
town on his first big job. If he were in her place, she 
asks, which of them would he choose? 

Doctor — They have both asked you ? 

Grace — Dick has, heaps of times. Tommy hasn't. 
I don't believe Tommy ever would ask me — first. 
He is the kind who woidd ask mother and father if he 
could ask me. 

Doctor — I'm rather in favor of that method. 

Grace — Well, I'm not, and if Tommy ever did that 
I wouldn't have him under any circumstances. 

Doctor — And would that make you prefer Dick? 

Grace — Dick is a dear. He's more romantic than 
any boy in town. He's terribly good looking, too, 
don't you think? 

Doctor — To the feminine eyes, I guess he must be. 

Grace — And it's nice to have a good-looking hus- 
band. But I like Tommy, too. He's so dependable 
and obliging. Of course, Tommy isn't good looking. 

Doctor — No, I don't think you'd ever be jealous 
over Tommy, and that ought to be a comfortable feel- 
ing for a woman. 

Grace — I don't know about that. If I liked him, 
why shouldn't some other girl? Of course, I don't 
think Tommy would flirt, and Dick is a terrible flirt. 
That's what makes him so romantic Tommy isn't 
romantic at all. Somehow I can't make tip my mind 
about them. Uncle, what's your opinion? 

Doctor — Well, VW tell you. I set Dick' 
when he had it broken at football, and I couM have 
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wished he was my own son, the way he took it. I 
hurt him. too! Tommy? I brought Tommy into the 
world^his folks were two of my dearest friends, and — 
well, I wish he had been my son, too. And there you 
are. 

Grace — You're not much help I 

Doctor — (rising). No one could be. Grace. There's j 
only one way to find out. 

Grace — What? 

Doctor — (toftclws her heart). That ^ the lovers'! 
bureau of information. 

Both Tommy and Dick call that evening, as has been 
their custom for some weeks past. Dick, who arrives 
first, is full of his new position and its possibilities 
and a little more important than usual because of it. 
Subtly he stresses the adventures it ofEers, and the 
chance to see new places. Few of the other fellows in 
that town will ever get out of it or ever amount to 
anything in it. That's Dick's opinion. By the time 
Tommy arrives Grace is terribly interested in Dick aJid 
his plans. Tommy sees that and tries a little crudely 
to make up for the advantage he has lost. But he is 
drawn mto a bridge game with the older people and 
forced to watch Grace and Dick enjoying their t6te-4- 
tfite on the settee. Even when he is dummy he 
somehow can't succeed in breaking into the conversa- 
tion. It is an amusing bridge game, but not a complete 
success. Tommy can't keep his mind on it, for one 
thing; especially after Grace and Dick walk out on . 
the porch for a breath of air. Finally, when Dr. 
Anderson is called away, the game is intemipted, ' 
Before he goes, however, Tommy manages to have a J 
few ^vords with him alone. He wants to know, for J 
one thing, if the doctor has heard Grace say anything I 
about leaving Reading. The doctor hasn't, but he 1 
W(mldn't be surprised if Dick were trying to convincej 
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her, even then, that she should. Dick, he reminds 
Tommy, is attractive to girls, being romantic and all 
that. Now he and Tummy are more the settled, 
matter-of-fact, bachelor type — But Tommy won't 
admit that. He's a little romantic himself, much 
more than anyone would suspect. 

Tommy — I mean — I'd like to get married some- 
time. 

Doctor — Did you ever have a girl in mind that you 
wanted to many? 

Tommy — Yes, sir. I have. 

Doctor — You did, eh? 

Tommy — No — not did, have! I've got her in 
mind now. That's as near as I'll ever get her, I guess. 

Doctor — Why, who is she? 

Tommy — Are you making fim of me, Doctor? 

Doctor — You don't mean Grace? 

Tommy — I haven't been calling here night after 
night to see Mrs. Livingston. 

Doctor — Well, has Grace refused you? 

Tommy — {doubtfully) . No — I've never asked her. 

Doctor — Well, what are you waiting for? She 
can't say yes if you don't ask her. 

Tommy — {indicaHng Dick and Grace). I'm afraid 
it's too late now. 

Doctor — That's no way to talk — try it and find 
out! 

Tommy — (suddenly making up his wind). All 
right, Doctor, I will! I'll speak to Mr. and Mrs. 
Livingston right away. 

Doctor — Good Lord, no — speak to Grace! 

Tommy — To Grace? 

Doctor — Yes! 

Tommy — How'U I get a chance? 

Doctor — Make one! And put your heart into it. 
If you're romantic — be romantic. Don't show you're 
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, Bk1ii|-*-'iBi^t up to &er and grab her^ 
Wf «^ kv firtaa to yvu. I 

Y^wm — Biit. Dcetor, when you say grab her4 
WM Ami^ «MB — ra& tier? 

PoCfOH — Yot. I do. Grab her and hold on ! 

KiW Dfek has gone, and the Livingstons hari 
ttowtl^MMd Op tbe room and are ready to retire. , 
rwtaiW dKidM TVouny, this would be a good time to 
^Mk to tiMtt about Grace. Mr. Livingston's inquiry 
Mt to Inw btt il nttint: along in business gives him the 
Mvft. "Wiw. Vta doing all right, Mr. Livingston," 
tw Sk>c«. wJUi wowe enthusiasm. "In fact, I am doing 
wy wiUj anwvh better than I expected to be doing. 
Y'ai WwTi *»>* » business that is certain — it isn't big, 
b«t it il Wttoin I oni very glad that you brought up 
ttnil^WK^ bMMMk now that you and Mrs. Livingston 
«n iNNk 1 wniUl like to speak to you on a matter 
^QltKS nfK^ I bave wanted to speak to you about." 

KhI Itmi the phwie rings. It is Dr. Anderson and 
Ii» wwtts tv> t»lk tv> Ttunmy — wants to remind him of 
KumOitm Atlw which Tommy decides he will not 
ItluMl wtMtovw it was he start^ to say to the Liv- 
il^afrUM Ttwy aw "o sooner out of the room, how- 
WWv U*M ti» ^loM decide that this is the time to 
••^^V'^Oiw^v S«ving that her back is turned toward 
|,,, ".Vly up behind her and throws both 

^y lUit. tiikcn by surprise though she is, 

^ ,.'i llittt sends him sprawling. 



\l»Ai» - Whjri Tommy — what's the matter with 



I bcj \-our pardon — forgive me, 
%'ii't a bit like you, Tommy. 
. it isn't! 
■,s\ Tommy, what did uncle call 
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Tommy — • He wanted to give me some advice. 

Gracb — Oh ! 

Tommy — But it wasn't any good. 

Grace — Oh ! I had an idea your telephone message 
had something to do with me. Tommy, what were 
you going to speak to mother and dad about? 

Tommy — I'd rather not say. 

Gracb — Is your business good, Tommy.' 

Tommy — Yes — that is, I'm satisfied. 

Grace — That's what EHck said about you tonight 
— you're satisfied. 

Tommy — He's wrong about that — I'm a long way 
from being satisfied. 

Grace — He meant with your business and your 
suTToimdings. 

Tommy — Oh! 

Grace — Don't you ever feel, though, Tommy, that 
you'd like to get away — branch out and try your luck 
with new people in new scenes? 

Tommy — No. Why, would you like to go away, 
Grace? 

Grace — Indeed I would ! I am so tired of the same 
parties with the same people — same talk — same 
everything! You don't know how I hate it! 

Tommy — You're a girl — you haven't work to take 
up your time — and that makes a difference, I guess. 
Maybe if you had a home of your own — I mean — a 
home of our own — that would keep you busy — and 
happy! 

Grace — Here ? 

Tommy — Yes. 

Grace — Oh. no. It's nerves with me, Tommy. I 
can't listen to the surf — some people it puts to sleep. 
I never could practise scales; it drives me mad to 
sit and go da, da, da, da, da, da, da! I wish I had been 
a boy! I'd go out and see places and people — get 
out and do something like Dick! 
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Tommy — Like Dick! You and Dick are alike, 
suppose that's the sort of a chap you'd many. Grace. 

Grace — Maybe we wouldn't want to travel to the 
same places at the same time, though. 

Tommy — I should think any man would do any^ 
thing you wanted him to. 

Grace — (looks at him). All men are not like j 
Tommy. 

Tommy — No, if they were, there'd be no Colum^ 
buses, no De Sotos or Stanley or Pearys! 

Grace— (rjjj'tig). I wonder what sort of a girl 
you'll marry, Tommy. 

Tommy — I don't know — now! 

Grace — Why "now"? Did someone refuse 3 
Tommy? 

Tommy — Practically. 

Grace — Then she hasn't one grain of sense! 
Who is she, Tommy? (Crosses to him) Can you tell 
me? (Pause) Honest, who is it? 

Tommy — You ! 

Grace — Me? 

Tommy — Yep ! 

Grace — But how can you say I refused you. 
Tommy? You've — you've never asked me! 

Tommy — I know. I thought you knew — and I 
spoke about a home of your own. 

Grace — Oh, Tommy! 

Tommy — (turning away). I know that whatever I'd 
offer you wouldn't be attractive enough. For the first 
time, I wish I was like Loring. But I'm not — I 
couldn't b^! 

Grace — Couldn't you, Tommy? 

Tommy — No, I just couldn't! I'll tell you the 
truth — While you were out there with Dick tonight, 
the doctor to!d me I was all wrong — I ought to be 
romantic. He told me a lot of things to do. I can't 
remember all of them, and I couldn't do them if I did. 
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I was going to speak to your father and mother tonight. 
I told the doctor I was, and then the telephone rang, 
and he told me — again — I wasn't to do it. I had 
forgotten that, too. 

Grace — I thought that was it! Did he tell you 
Dick and I had a quarrel ? 

Tommy — Yes. 

Grace — And the reason? 

Tommy — He didn't have time. He just said be 
romantic and grab her quick! 

Grace — (laughing). You do love me a lot, don't 
you, Tommy? 

Tommy — Oh, Grace, I can't tell you bow much! 

Grace — You don't have to. I wonder if you 

■ would marry me if I said — yes? 
Tommy — Grace! 
Grace — Wait! If I said "yes" — 
Tommy — Yes I 

Grace — Provided we go away some place to live. 
I wouldn't marry any one and stay here. 

Tommy — All right. Wouldn't it be almost the 
same if we took a couple of trips every year? Then, 
when we came back, everything would be practically 
new! 

Grace — I won't compromise on that, Tommy! 
Tommy — All right. But there is my business, 
Grace — 

Grace — Haven't you faith enough in yourself to 
build up another — some other place? 

Tommy — Yes, I guess I could do that ! Is that all 
you ask of me, Grace? 

Grace — That's all, Tommy! 
^^ Tommy — Gee! What a lucky fellow I am! 

^H TomiT 
^B after all 
^^m manages 



Tommy is a little flustered by the realisation that, 
after all his worrying, he is at last engaged, but he 
manages finally to summon the boldness necessary to 
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seal the bargain with a Idss and to take his rightful 
place as an engaged man on the arm of Grace's chair. 
He manages, too, after a conscious effort at being 
perfectly natural about it, to put his arm around 
Grace's shoulders. 

Tommy — And j-ou really want to get away frc 
here? 

Grace — Oh yes, Tommy, I want to go to soi 
strange place! 

Tommy — All right. How about Joplin, MisGOUi 

Grace — Joplin ? 

Tommy — Yes. Do you think you'd like that? 

Grace — Oh, yes. 

Tommy — Well, that's fine, because there's a i 
out there — 

Gradually the light fades. Soon the room (and thof' 
theater) are in utter darkness, A clock strikes twelve. 
The evening has passed. Slowly the lights go up 
again. Tommy and Grace are sitting in the same 
position, gazing into each other's eyes. 

Tommy — (finishing speech) 
body in the world? 

Grace — More than anybody in the world! 

Mrs. Livingston (Jront head of stairs). Grace, 
you know it's twelve o'clock? 

Grace — Yes, mother. 

Mrs. Livingston — Has Tommy gone 

Grace — He's just going! (Tommy ki 
sneaks off. The outside door shuts and his whistle is 
heard down tlie street. Grace, humming to herself, turns 
off Ike lights and goes up tlw stairs. When she is halfway 
up she calls) — Mother, what do you think? 
(Curtain) 



lyes. ^^J 

, More than any^^^f 

the world! ^^^H 

stairs). Grace, dd^^^f 

■ gone? ^^^ 

[MY kisses her and 
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^^ A year later Grace and Tommy are settled in their 
Joplin apartment. It is a cozy little apartment, but 
small, and they are obliged to use a comer of the living 
room as a dining room. Probably, when they are 
alone, seeing that Grace does all her own work, they 
take many of their meals in the kitchen. But tonight 
they are having company and the table is to be set in 
the larger room. The Earstows are coming. They 
are strangers to Grace, but Mr. Barstow is a business 
prospect of Tommy's and both she and Tommy are 
terribly anxious that everything shall go off all right. 
Grace is especially worried because the colored woman 
on whom she had depended to help her has sent word by 
her daughter, Hattie, that, being laid up with the 
"misery," she will be unable to come. There is only 
one thing to do in the emergency and that is to press 
Hattie into service as a serving maid. Hattie is a will- 
ing girl, but she admits that she washes much better 
than she waits on table, and, despite careful instruc- 
tion, Grace has a feeling that something is going to 
happen. However, she can only hope for the best. 
It is almost time for dinner and she still has to set the 
table and change her clothes. 

Grace's irritability, which has been increasing of 
late, is not helped any by Tommy's arrival from the 
office. He, too, is nervous and a little dismayed to 

^^m find the dinner no farther along than it is. He offers to 

^^H help, but he only gets in the way and Grace finally 

^^P asl^ him to leave things alone. 

Tommy — Aren't you feeling well, dearest? 
Grace — How woiild you feel if you were left with- 
out help and had people coming for dinner you had 



^^ never 
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Tommy — But you don't mean my full dress suit? 

Grace — Certainly I do. 

Tommy — (almost crying). Oh, I don't have to do 
that. Grace! Nobody dresses for dinner in Joplin! 

Grace — Now listen, Tommy! It's bad enough to 
have to invite people to little cramped quarters like 
these, and we can't help it if they think we can't afford 
better. But at least we are not going to act in a way 
to make them think we don't know any better. So 
hurry up! 

Tommy — All right, if you want me to, but I never 
feel comfortable in them. 

Gr.'.ce — That's because you don't wear them 
enough. You ought to be glad you have something to 
wear — it's more than I have. 

Tommy has some trouble dressing. The only dress 
shirt he can find has three holes for studs, and he has 
only two studs. But Grace can't bother with such 
things now. He will have to let it bulge. If he 
hadn't been so careful to tell her once that he wished 
she would quit messing around in his things she might 
have known about his shirts. Just now she has about 
all one person can do to get the dinner on the table 
and explain to Hattie that when she asked her if she had 
"seeded the melon" she did not mean had she seen 
them, but had she taken out the seeds. About which 
time there is a crash in the kitchen and Grace knows 
that her best vegetable dish — the one that was a 
wedding present — is gone. That is almost the last 
straw, and Tommy realizes that something must be 
done if the situation is to be saved. 

Tommy— I'm sorryl 

Gracb — What's the use of being sorry. Tommy? 
I'm sorry too, but it doesn't help matters. 
Tommy — It's always darkest before dawn. 
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- So they say. But we've had a long arcticl 
e going to have a wh<^.l 



Grace - 

night. 

Tommy — I know, but we'r 
life of sunshine now. 

Grace— (comes to Tommy). What do you mean ? 

Tommy — Well, I don't want to tell you yet. 
want to surprise you. 

Grace — Good news ? 

Tommy — Yes, 

Grace — ^You'U surprise me all right. What is ife] 

Tommy — I'll tell you later. 

Grace — (pushes Tommy in chair). Tommy Tuckt., 
I won't budge from this spot until you tell me what it 
is! 

Tommy — (tries to get up. Seeitig that she means it). 
Well, we're going to be rich. 

Grace — (sits on his lap) . Tommy ! 

Tommy — Yes. we are! 

Grace — Who died ? 

Tommy — Nobody. I'm making it myself! 

Grace — Tell me! 

Tommy — Do you remember my telling you ab< 
a piece of property — where the amusement park v 
going to be.' 

Grace — Yes. 

Tommy — Well, for the last six months I have beeaj 
buying options on all those lots aroiuid there until I 
have gotten control of the whole thing, pretty nearly. 

Grace — Well? 

Tommy — I did that because I heard on (^ 
thority — well I'll tell you. You've heard me sp« 
of a fellow named Doane. who used to be confidential^ 
secretary to the president of the road? 

Grace — Wait a minute — president of what road? 

Tommy — Of the railroad — Joplin and Missouri 
railroad — A. J. Frisbee is president of the Joplin and 
Missotui railroad. 
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Grace — All right — who is Doane? 

Tommy — Doane was his private secretary — and 
Dc^e told me that the railroad was going to build a 
spur line, and that the route they'd take would be one 
that would pass right over the property I am telling 
you about. 

Grace — I don't see it yet. 

Tommy — Well, railroads can't just go out and be 
a railroad, can they? They have to buy the property 
before they can put their tracks down, don't they? 

Grace — I suppose so. 

Tommy — And if they get the land they have to buy 
from the man who owns the land, don't they? 

Grace — I see! I seel You don't have to tell me. 
Oh, Tommy, you wonderful thing ! {Then doubi- 
fuUy) Are you sure they'll buy it? 

Tommy — (unlk a smile of great assurance). Well, 
here is what I didn't want to tell you — the man who 
is coming here tonight is the purchasing agent for the 
road. 

Grace — Oh ! 

Tommy — He and I have had half a dozen talks. 
The day before yesterday I gave him a two-day option 
at a certain price. 

Grace — Yes? 

Tommy — (after a pause during which he has looked 
at her questioningly). You didn't pay attention to 
what I said — I said, the day before yesterday I gave 
him a two-day option — he's got to say something 
tonight. 

Grace — How much are you going to charge him. 
Tommy? 

Tommy — How much do you think? 

L Grace — I don't know. 
Tommy — Guess! 
Grace — I couldn't. 
Tommy — A hundred thousand dollarsi 
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Gate* — Xo — I mean really, Tommy 1 
ToMMT — That's the price. 

GlACB — Oh, Tommy f Why do you ask so much ? 1 
ToMSiT — Because they've got to have it. If I h ' 

to bold out I might get more. 
Gkacs — (w tcsttuy). A hundred thousand dollai 
TStmny. if ywi get it, it means London. Paris - 
^i (iViA rffnyach) And you told me to buy a ' 
a! ntbvnradoceDof them! 
[IBMT— lira bet xwi ml!! We are through with 
Afe ccocKxnixiQg- Vou know why I haven't said 
f ^^ or irt's spend this — it was because every- 
m 1 VfH soape together I needed to buy those 
Sm. Do yw l™*"* *'^* ^^ haven't one cent to 
,{ M the present time? 

;— XO? 

— I^ a ceott I broke the last ten dollars 
I even took your Liberty bond. 



_ ^ yTtoicer — you didn't do that! 

1 XbSi IJid. Grace. You said it was there 

1 1 needed it. You don't mind, do 

|»— not H you B^ going to make a lot 

»Xmt — barrels! Barstow — say, you 

it— Aay*U he here any moment now. 

i))~lforgot all about them. (Starts 

shim). Oh, Tommy, I'm 



gnotmingly for a little while. 
IS Hattic to stay (she was pre- 
„ teident of the vegetable dish) 
[ol^ from her (the gin she was 
^^0tmff with the misery) and tells 
y^ttt!^ fr^nwom cocktails with it — 
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two weak ones for himseJf and Grace, and two strong 
ones for the Barstows. Then he goes to finish his 




The Barstows are pleasant people, he a typical 
business man, she a little flashy, but friendly. The 
cocktails make a bit hit with them — with Mr. Barstow 
at least. He hasn't had such anr^lher drink since he 
left Texas. Mrs. Barstow suspects she has been poi- 
soned, but makes the best of it, and the dinner is soon 
under way, with Hattie carefully watching her steps 
and trying to remember to go to the left of the guests 
each time. She makes only one mistake. Starting in 
with the soup she remembers suddenly that the melons 
were to be served first and promptly turns around and 
exits, "Well," remarks the plain-spoken Mrs. Bar- 
stow, "that course is all over." Under the warming 
influence of the cocktail Mr. Barstow is willing to be 
communicative. When the subject of the amusement- 
park property is introduced — a little undiplomati- 
cally by Grace, who, wifelike just can't help talking 
about it — he admits that he has decided to tal^e up 
the option, and at Tommy's price. The Tuckers, 
naturally, are in a "delirium of joy," but they try 
not to show it too much — and just then the door 
bell rings. That breaks the tension, and a surprise 
follows. The caller is Dick Loring. Grace lets him 
in. and gives vent to a little of the happiness the 
thought of Tommy's success has given her by throw- 
ing her arms about Dick's neck and greeting him 
with a show of affection that does not exactly please 
Tommy. 

Dick explains that he is just passing through town, 
that he had a few minutes to spare and, naturally, 
wanted to see his old friends. He has been traveling 
a lot of late, but is settled now; just been appointed 
assistant to the head of the construction department 
of the Joplin and Missouri road. Mr, Barstow is 
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particularly glad to meet Mr. Loring. seeing that they 
are to be associated with the same road. 

Barstow — We've been hearing some very fine 
things about you, Mr. Loring. 

Grace — I'm sure you have. We all knew Dick 
would give a good account of himself, didn't we, 
Tommy? 

Tommy — Nobody would give a better accoimt of 
himself than Dick. 

Dick — Well, of course, I will admit luck has broken 
for me. 

Barstow — You come to us with the reputation of 
being a pretty good judge where judgment is needed. 

Dick — Well, the answer to it is that I am hold- 
ing down a very good position. And I have had 
even better offers. How have you been doing. 
Tommy? 

Tommy — Oh, I'm making out all right. 

Grace — MaJdng out all right! He's doing splen- 
didly, Dick ! Tommy is going to be a rich man ! 

Dick — Tommy rich? Is that so? 

Grace — Yes, Tommy's sold — 

Tommy — Never mind! 

Gback — Tommy has a big piece of property the 
railroad is going to buy to build a new road. 

Dick — Oh. that new spur line ? 

Tommy — Yes. 

Dick — Good boy. Tommy. 

Grace — Tommy has been awfully clever about it. 
It was an old amusement park, and 'Tommy found out 
that — 

Dick — Amusement park? Out by Hillsboro? 

Tommy — No, not by Hillsboro, Knollwood. Great 
Scott, Hillsboro is thirty-6ve miles south of here. 

Dick — So you are going to sell the railroad property 
in Knollwood, are you? 
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ToMMT — Yes. and now that you're connected with 
the road. I may charge them more for it. 

Grace — Tommy! 

Dick — Is that what you're coimUng on to make 
you rich? 

Tommy — Oh, I have other interests. 

Dick — I'm glad of that! 

Grace — Why, Dick? 

Dick — Because KnoIIwood's not where the road's 
to be built at aJl. 

Grace — Oh, Tommy! 

Tommy — Oh. what? 

Grace — Did you hear what he said? 

Tommy — Certainly, I heard what he said. What 
does he know about it? 

Dick — Well, I ought to know something — I'm 
going to construct itl 

Dick convinces Mr. Barstow, at least, that he knows 
what he is talking about and Barstow is inclined to 
withdraw what he said about taking up the option on 
Tommy's holdings. Tommy suspects a frame-up, and 
says so. Probably Loring was told to come in at that 
moment to help Barstow drive a sharper bargain for 
the property. Which establishes a feeling of unpleas- 
antness that even Tommy's later apology cannot 
allay. The Barstows retire, if not in high dudgeon, at 
least greatly peeved. Dick goes with them and Tommy 
and Grace face their first big disappointment and their 
first serious quarrel. Tommy is hurt that Grace 
'should believe what Loring has said rather than what 
he. her husband, has told her. Grace is disappointed 
in Tommy, both because of the way he acted toward 
the Barstows and Dick Loring and because this last 
experience seems to prove that he will never amount 
to anything, even as certain of her friends warned her. 

"I guess we'll always be just nothing, Tommy." 
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she says; " always live in flats — I'll do my own cooking ' 
and make my own dresses, and you'll always wear 
clothes that don't fit and shirts that bulge in front. . . . 
You are going to be one of those well-meaning, alroost- 
get-there men, and we'll have to put on a brave front _ 
to our friends and say, 'we're doing very well,' just a 
we had to say to Dick tonight , . , " 

"Is that so?" Tommy counters. "Well. I'm just 
a little bit tired of hearing what Mr. Loring thinks, 
and for two pins I'd go over to his hotel and tell him 
what I think of him! . , ," One cutting remark leads 
to another, as they will in family quarrels, and sud- 
denly Grace bolts into the bedroom. When she 
emerges she is dressed for the street and carries a bag 
and umbrella. Tommy looks at her in astonishment 
as she starts putting on her gloves. ■ 

Tommy — Where are you going? 

Grace — I'm going home! 

Tommy — You — why — don't be silly ' 

Grace — I'm not silly! I can't stand it. Tommy. 
If I stay here any longer my nerves will just go like 
that — {snaps fingers) — that's all. I'm going to get 
that ten o'clock train and go home. 

Tommy — You take those things off, because you're 
not going to do any such thing! 

Grace — I'm not, eh? 

Tommy — No, you're not. {Goes to her) You're 
not going to leave this house! 

Grace — {turning to him). What did you say? 

Tommy — I said you'll not leave this — flat. 

Grace — What's going to prevent me? 

Tommy — I am I 

Grace — Oh no, you won't! 

Tommy — I won't, eh ? Well, you try andsee I (Grace 
picks up bag and umbrella, starts for door. Tommy gets 
in front of lier) Don't be foolish now, Grace. 
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Gracb — Get out of my way, please! (Tommy 
stiU blocks the way) Don't! Don't you hold me that 
way, Tommy Tucker! You're hurting me! 

Tommy — {releasing her). I didn't mean to hurt 
yott, but you shouldn't have tried to leave when I said 
not to! 

Grace — You are not giving orders to me! 

Tommy — I'm not going to give Dick the satisfaction 
of busting up our home ! 

Grace — Dick Loring has nothing to do with it at 
all, and don't you even dare suggest it! I have tried 
to be everything a wife should be to you, but you're 
just impossible, that's all, and I want to go home to my 
mother! 

Tommy — The trouble with you is that you're train 
crazy — that's all ! There isn't one good reason in the 
world for your going like this, except that you want to 
go some place. 

Grace — That's just about as sensible as some 
things you say! 

Tommy — Well, it's so! You wouldn't get married 
unless you left town. Wlien I told you I was going 
to make some money, tlie first thing you thought about 
was a train or boat and traveling. You can't stay 
still for five minutes. 

Grace — {dropping bag and umbrella). I can't stay 
still? I've stayed stil! in this stuffy little flat, in 
this dirty little city, with no one to talk to and 
nothing to do but cook and sew for you for eleven 
months. 

Tommy — Well, I never wanted to come to Joplin ! 

Grace — Yes, you did ! You said you could do 
business here. Well, you have done it — and what a 
>usi[iess you have done! A master stroke! 

Tommy — If you'll keep quiet for one minute I 
want to have just one last word with you. Of course 
I don't expect to have it — an echo is the only thing 
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that could do that — but understand this, if you j 
out that door — you and I are through! 

Grace — {picks up bag and umbrella, rises, and go» 
to door). Of course we are! 

Tommy — I mean it! 

Grace — I hope you do — so do I! {Opens doorjA 
Good-bye ! 

Tommy — Good-bye! 

Tommy stands for a moment listening after Grace 
has slammed the door. "My God, she did it — " he 
mutters. He sees a cocktail on the tray and drinks 
it at a gulp, "All right," he mumbles to himself, "let's 
see how far she'll go with it. I'll bet I can be just 
as obstinate as she is!" He drinks another cocktail, 
and is beginning to show a little of the effect as he 
talks to an imaginary Grace. " If you had said to me 
— Tommy, you are wrong, Tommy, you are all wrong, 
very likely I'd have said I knew it. But not when 
you speak to me that way — No, sir! Let me ask 
you — haven't I been a good husband? I've tried to 
be thoughtful and considerate, and you know I haven't 
even looked at another woman ! I couldn't have thrown 
my arms around a man who wasn't my husband, if I'd 
been a wife, the way you did! I wouldn't do that! 
But you did, and that's what hiuts — it hiuts me here. 
You don't know how it hurt me. Grace!" 

Hattie — (enters from the kitchen.) I've been waiting 
for the longest time for the bell to ring! 

Tommy — The bell's rung, and they've counted ten — 
and everybody's out! 

Hattie is sympathetic, and also anxious. Mr. 
Tucker shouldn't be drinking them warm cocktails. 
Let her mix him another one. Good ! agrees Thomas. 
Let her mix a pitcherful ! The doorbell rings. "Now, 
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Tommy," mutters Tommy, "be a man an' jus' forgive 
her — after all, she'sonly a woman!" He throws open 
the door — and there stands Barstow. He has come 
back, he explains, to correct a little mistake that 
Loring had made. He (Barstow) had telephoned the 
president of the Joplin and Missouri and had discovered 
that Mr. Loring did not know what he was talking 
about. The road was going through the amusemect 
park, just as they had thought. 

Barstow — So that arrangement of ours is all right! 

Tommy — It is. is it? Who told you all that? 

Barstow — Well, isn't it? You agreed to sell. 

Tommy — And you agreed to buy, but you renigged! 

Barstow — Oh no, I didn't ! I went out to telephone 
and see if you weren't right. 

Tommy — Not if I weren't — if Loring was. 

Barstow — Well, put it that way! 

Tommy — And if he had been, you'd have said the 
deal's all off, and as long as he was wrong, I say the 
deal's all off! 

Barstow — You have given me your word that 

■ you'd sell at a price, and I think you ought to stand 
on your word. Now, here is a certified check I brought 
with me tonight for twenty-five thousand — that ought 
to be enough proof of my intentions when I came here — 
Tommy — When you came here — yes! 
Barstow — I'll give you the other seventv-five 

I thousand when the deeds are made over. 
Tommy — That's only a hundred thousand. 
Barstow — Well, that was your price! 
Tommy — It was. But when you left so abruptly 
the price jumped fifty thousand dollars. 
Barstow — I won't pay it! 
Tommy — All right! 
Barstow — (picks up check, puts on hat). Is that 
the best you'l! do? 
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Tommy — (me^.) What time is it? 

Barstow — Not quite nine o'clock. 

Tommy — (looks at watch). That's right. It's nea 
to-morrow than when I made the price, so it's only j 
hundred and twenty-five! 

Barstow — But I say — 

Tommy — Want it? Because if you don't I'll take 
it out and sell it tomorrow to somebody who will 
sting you good. 

Barstow — All right, a hundred and twenty-five ■ 
thousand. 

Tommy — All right. 

Barstow — All right. 

Barstow — You're a tough customer to do busines 
with tonight. 

Tommy — I'm a smart business man. And I'd ba'] 
smarter if I drank more. Think I'm smart? 

Barstow — I think you are! 

Tommy — You bet your life I am, I'm going to be 
rich! I'm going to have a big house with lots of 
servants and a railroad track running all around the 
house with an engine and a Pullman car so my wife 
can travel any time she wants to. and everything's 
going to fit me — the only thing I'll wear that won't 
be nmde to measure will be an umbrella! 

With Barstow gone Tommy gazes ruefully at the 
certified check for $25,000. "Loring 'U have to work 
fourteen years for that — and Grace doesn't think 
I'm as smart as that un'erling. When I tell her this — " 
Then he realizes that he can't tell Grace, because 
Grace has gone. Hattie has put on her street clothes 
and is leaving. She is at least someone to talk to. 

Tommy — ... Sit down, Hattie, sit here — you'll 
be more confortable. Go on, sit down! (Hattis 
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sits) See that? That's a 
thousand dollars, certified! 

Hattie — Mmmmmrnin ! Sweet money ! 

Tommy — And I'd give that to Mrs, Tucker to do 
what she pleased with if she was here this minute. 
I'm only a man. Hattie; that's all, jus' a man, who 
wants to love and be loved, who makes mistakes and 
gets jealous, and who does everything a man does, and 
she ought to forgive and make up, and I'd forgive her. 
But she didn't. She jus' lef' me! 

Hattie — That's too bad, Mr. Tucker. 

Tommy — And she was warned! She knew it was 
going to be difEcul' the first year. It wasson as though 
she hadn't been told. Everybody said to her. Grace, 
control yourself, 'cause the first year of married life is 
the toughest spot two people can be placed in — and 
they were right. 

Hattie — Yes, Mr, Tucker, Well, I guess I'll be 
going. 

Tommy — Are you married ? 

Hattie — Not yet. 

Tommy — Oh, you gonner be. 

Hattie — I gotta offer. 

Tommy — Then, as a ole married man, Hattie, let 
me give you a piece of advice — don't get married 
until the second year! 

Hattib — Yes, Mr. Tucker, 

Tommy gets Grace's picture from the desk. He has 
put a record on the phonograph. He is gazing sorrow- 
fully at the picture as the phoni^raph wails Tosti's 
"Good-bye, forever!" 



Act m 



I The scene is again the Livingstons' living room in 
Reading, It is Sunday morning. The church bells 
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are ringing and Mre. Livingston is trying to get I _ 
Livingston to huny that they may not be late. She 
has also been trying to induce Grace to go to church, 
but Grace has other things to do. She wants to write 
a letter to Tommy, for one thong. There is something 
funny. Mrs. Livingston insists, about Grace's attitude 
toward Tommy, but she can't get anything out of her. 
She has been home five days now, and — 

Grace — What is it you want to know? 

Mrs. Livingston — I'd like to know why you 
reached home at three o'clock in the morning, and 
why you've kept in the house the whole week, and 
why you're so dumb about all that's happened since 
you've lived in Joplin. 

Grace — Haven't I told you, and told you — and 
told you — that I missed my connection at St, Louis! 
I didn't let you know I was coming because I thought 
it would be fun to surprise you, and I've stayed in the 
house because I'm not feeling well. And I think 
it's just horrid of you to keep on asking me questions 
all the time. And if I'm not welcome in my own 
parents' home — I can leave. (She runs crying out 
of the room and up the stairs.) 

Mrs. Livingston calls her husband's attention to the 
strange behaviT of their daughter. She's sure some- 
thing has happened. "They've lost all their money. 
Fred. I'm sure of it." And if that is so the only 
thing they, her parents, can do is to help them. Per- 
haps they can buy Tommy's real estate business back 
for him. Perhaps they can, agrees father. He'll sug- 
gest it. But wlicn he does Grace is not at all agreeable. 
She couldn't do that — she couUin'l ask Tommy to 
come back. But, suggests Mr, Livingston, a little 
angered by this attitude, he didn't see her married 
witii any idea of leaving her husband and coming back 
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for her father to support! To which Grace replies 
spiritedly, that she had never asked him to support 
her. and never would. "I won't stay in this house 
another day," she cries, "Do you understand? Not 
another day ! " 

At which juncture Dr. Anderson, returning from a 
doctors' convention, enters the room. 

Doctor — Here, here, here — what's all this? 

Grace — Oh! 

Doctor — Why, Grade, what on earth is the matter? 

Grace — Oh, Unde Myron! (Throws her arms 
around Itis neck and bursts into vioUnt sobbing.) 

Livingston — Get her to stop that, will you, 
Myron? I didn't thinlc I was going to upset her like 
that. Tell her I didn't mean it. 

Doctor — There, there. Grade, take it easy. . . . 
Goodness, I never heard you cry like this before in my 
life. 

Grace — {between sobs). Oh, Uncle, I'm so glad 
you're back — so gladl 

Doctor — So am I! Now, what is it, Grade? 
What is it? Tell me all about it! 

Grace — There was something I wanted to tell you! 
I wanted to tell you when I came home, but you 
weren't here. 

Doctor — What is it. Grade? (Grace whispers in 
his ear) God bless you, Gracie! 

The doctor changes the subject as the Livingstons 
enter. They ask him about the convention. It didn't 
amount to much, he tells them. He would have been 
home earlier, but he stopped off to visit some friends — 
some friends in Joplin. Did he see Tommy? Oh, 
yes — he saw Tommy. Was Tommy all right? de- 
mands Grace, suddenly interested, Weil, no — Tommy 
wasn't exactly all right. He found an ambulance 
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had taken Tommy to the hospital the day before 1; 
arrived — Something he had eaten — or dnmk - 
seemed to have poisoned him. 

Grace — {excitedly). Wliere's a time-table? 

Doctor — (secretly pleased). Now don't let it upset 
you, Grace. He isn't in any danger at all. 

Grace — (examining time-tt^le). But I've got to 
get to him — I've got to! You know all about it, 
don't you, Uncle? ~ 

Mrs. Livingston — Know about what? 

Grace — My leaving him. 

Mrs. Livingston — What? 

Grace — Yes, that's the truth, mother! 

Mrs. Livingston — You quarreled — with Tommy/f^ 

Grace — Not quarreled — fought! And then we 
separated — forever. And I was a miserable wretch 
to do it. Because Tommy 'd just had a great disap- 
pointment, and he'd lost everything! And I'd no 
right to leave him at a tune like that. And I'm 
a^iamed of myself, and I'm going back to him and tell 
him so — that's what I'm going to do — Five fifty- 
seven. 

Livingston — (in a loud voice). WeU, I'll be 
damned! 

Mrs. Livingston — Fred ! 

Livingston — Well, I will ! Did you see this ? 

Mrs. Livingston — Oh, do stop, Fred! We can't 
be bothered about the paper now, 

Livingston — It's about Tommy! 

Mrs. Livingston — In the paper? 

Livingston — Yes! 

Mrs. Livingston — Read it! 

Livingston — Joplin boy makes a coup. 

Mrs. Livingston — Makes a what? 

Livingston — Well then, coop — whatever you call 
it. — French for clean-up. 
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Mrs. Livingston — Read it! 

Livingston — {reading). The Joplin and Missouri 
railroad has purchased the Amusement Park and will 
at once start laying tracks for its new line. The 
largest price paid to any one holder was one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars to Thomas Tucker. 
of Reading. Thomas Tucker is the son-in-law of our 
distinguished fellow citizen, Mr. Frederick Livingston. 
{Hands paper to Mrs. Livingston and leans back in his 
chair unlk great pomp). 

Mrs. Livingston — ^ Ain't that wonderful? I al- 
ways said Tommy was a smart boy. 

Livingston — So did I, 

Mrs. Livingston — I hoi>e it's all true. 

Doctor — Oh, it's true, sister — no doubt about 
that. 

Livingston — This paper generally gets it right. . . . 
A hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars! {To 
Gracb) You picked a fine time for a fight with him! 

Grace can't go back now. She had left Tommy 
when she thought he had failed; she wouldn't think 
of going back to him now tliat he was successful. 
She is a very unhappy girl at that moment — but 
voices in the hall arouse her. Maybe Tommy has 
come for her — But it isn't Tommy. It's Dick 
Loring again. He has just dropped in — this time to 
tell them that he had lost his job with the Joplin and 
Missouri — on account of what he'd said about the 
spur line — and to ask Grace ^ and Tommy — please 
not to say an>'thing about it in Reading. Grace tells 
him that she and Tommy have separated as a result of 
what happened the night of the Barstows' visit. 
"Tommy accused me of lots of things that night," 
she explains; "of just everything. Why, I've never 
been spoken to in my life the way he talked to me!" 

"Well," answers Dick, "I don't know as I blame 
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Tommy much for being jealous of you, Grace. Of ' 
course there are ways to handle a woman, and Tommy 
hasn't had enough experience to know. It's too bad, 
for if ever a fellow deserved an ace — you do!" 

He puts his hands on Grace's arras and stands 
looking at her as Tommy appears in the doorway at ■ 
back. He is all dressed up in a cutaway coat, gray I 
trousers, patent-leather shoes, and spats. He carries 
a cane and a box of flowers. He looks at them for a 
moment, puts his hat on the table and comes down 
until he is facirg them. Suddenly he throws his cane 
and the flowers on the floor and gives the startled 
Dick a sound slap in the face, Grace screams and as 
Tommy turns toward her Dick hits him on the jaw 
and knocks him down. In another second they are 
grabbing and hitting at each other wildly. In the 
mix-up Dick grabs the new cutaway and rips it all the 
way up the back. Grace is screaming and as Dick 
turns to quiet her Tommy wheels and kicks hira 
swiftly and with judgment. Now tliey are in a 
heap on the floor, with the stronger Dick on top. 
Grace, whose cries for help have brought no one, seeing 
Tommy getting the worst of it, pounds Dick savagely 
on the back; seeing this does no good, she grabs a huge 
vase and hurls it at the back of Dick's head. But 
Dick moves his head just then and the vase strikes 
Tommy and knocks him out. Seeing Tommy limp 
frightens both of them and Dick runs for the doctor. 
The doctor soon brings Tommy to, a little dazed and 
with a nasty cut on the forehead, but otherwise ail 
right. 

Doctor — Grace, will you get some water and a 
cloth — a napkin will do. Go gently. Tommy lad, 
Grace feels pretty bad about it. 

Tommy — I should think she would! Tliat fellow 
hits an awful blow, Doctor! 
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Doctor — Dtck didn't hit you there. 
Tommy — Well, it's all swoUen — 
Doctor — Yes, and cutl 

Tommy — And bleeding, I didn't just break out 
that way. did I? 

Doctor — Oh no, you were hit! 

Tommy — I thought so. 

Doctor — With a vase. 

Tommy — Is that all? It felt like a safe. 

Doctor — Grace threw it ! 

Tommy — She still loves me. then. 

■ Doctor — She thought Loring was getting the better 
of you. 
Tommy — So she thought she'd make sure. I knew 
I had made a mistake in coming on here with you. 
You said you had picked the right time £or me to see 
her — that there'd be nobody home, and she'd fall on 
my neck. You said that, didn't you? 

1 Doctor — Yes, Tommy, I said that. 
Tommy — You had the situation diagnosed all wrong. 
Doctor. 
(Grace enters ivilk water and cloth.) 
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But it is Tommy who has things wrong. He has 
oome, he tells Grace, with all the dignity he can muster, 
that, "contrary to the opinions expressed by master 
"he was lucky enough to guess right about a 
certain railroad and he would hke her to accept a check 
to which he believes she is entitled. Grace will have 
none of his money, TTien, agrees Tommy, he will 
leave it for Mr. Livingston. Good night I 

Doctor — Before you go, Tommy, there's one ques- 
tion I'd like to ask you? 

Tommy — What is it, Doctor? 

Doctor — What would you rather be than anything 
else in the world? 
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Tommy — Single! 

Doctor — I don't believe you mean that. You've 
passed the worst time. 

Grace — I have passed the worst time I ever had. 

Doctor — Do you mind telling me what it's all 
about? 

Grace — I don't! He was downright bnital to me! 

Tommy — Brutal? Why do you tell the doctor that? 

Grace — Because you were! I have marks on my 
ann yet where you held me! 

Doctor — Wiiat did he do that for? 

Tommy — She wanted to leave the flat at ten o'clock 
at night. 

Doctor — {To Grace). Is that so, Grace — what 
for? 

Grace — Because he talked to me so I couldn't stay 
there any longer. 

Doctor — Oh, that's when you were leaving for good? 

Grace — Yes. 

Doctor — And he grabbed you and didn't want you 
to go? 

Grace — Yes. 

Doctor — Well, I know some women who'd think 
that flattering. 

Grace — Well, I don't ! 

Doctor — Why, Grade, Tommy talked of you the 
whole time at the hospital, and didn't want to leave 
unless you came back to him. 

Tommy — That's when I was delirious. 

Doctor — No, you weren't, and, Tommy, when 
Grace heard you'd been sick she nearly tore the time- 
table, looking up the first train that would take her 
back to you. 

Grace — But, Uncle, I won't — 

Doctor — Yes, you did, and you called yourself 
names and said you were ashamed of yourself. 

Grace — But — 
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Doctor — Stop it. Grace! 

Tommy — If you think — 

Doctor^ Shut up, Tommy! You two are just 
suffering froni matrimonial measles, troubles that look 
terrible, but don't amount to anything! Everybody 
has them, and, like measles, it's better to have them 
young and get over them. Years from now you're 
either going to laugh at this or cry over it. If you 
let it take you apart, you're going to cry, so let's laugh 
at it. What do you say, Grade? (She turns away) 
How about you, Tommy? (He puts up his Itand. 
"Never again") And, Tommy, you'll want to be 
around to see your baby 1 

Tommy — {looking at Doctor). No! 

Doctor — Don't look so scared — it's happened 
before. 

Tommy — I know — but not to me! 

Tommy's all excitement and forgiveness now. He 
goes to Grace and puts his arm around her shoulders, 
"Is it true, Grace?" he demands, incredulously, As 
she Ixiws her head he asks her very earnestly if she can 
forgive hira, and feels, with her arms around his neck, 
that she can — and does. 

"Well," he observes, sententiously, "I hope he's 
going to like us!" 

(_Tlw Curtain Falls) 



"ENTER MADAME" 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By GiLDA Varesi and Dolly Byrne 

IT was while Gilda Varesi was playing in "The Jest" 
with John Barrymore at the Plymouth Theater that 
she and her collaborator, Dolly B\Tne, finished revising 
"Enter Madame." At the time, however, fearing her 
name as co-author might prejudice certain managers 
against the play, she had signed herself "Giulia Conti." 
The manager of the Plymouth Theater at the time was 
Brock Pemberton, an ex-newspaperman, who had 
thought some of becoming a producer on his own 
account. He read Miss Varesi's play, liked it, and 
decided that fate was signaling him to prepare for 
his debut. In August Mr. Pemberton presented 
"Enter Madame" at the Garrick Theater, with Miss 
Varesi playing her own heroine. The success of the 
little comedy was immediate, which emboldened the 
actress to acknowledge her share of the authorship 
and further to confess that her inspiration for the lead- 
ing r61e had been furnished by a memory of her own 
mother, Mme. Elena Varesi, a popular prima donna 
in all the capitals of Eiuxjpe a half-century back. 
Mme. Varesi died in Chicago just two months before 
her daughter's play was produced in New York. 

The heroine of "Enter Madame" is Lisa Delia 
Robbia, "a world-famous prima donna, a spoiled, 
petted, whimsical, stormy lady whose alternating 
tenderness and tantrums make up what is most easily 
described and dismissed as a comedy of temperament." 
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me twenty years before the opening of the play she 
had married Gerald Fitzgerald, a rich, handsome, ro- 
mantic young Irish American of whom she was, and 
still is, very fond. But Gerald, grown tired of trailing 
his increasingly famous mate about the world, jumping 
wildly from opera house to concert hall and badt again, 
is beginning, in his early forties, to long for those 
creature comforts symbolized by carpet slippers, 
toasted shins and a hearthside. and has reached the 
decision that his only hope for freedom and happiness 
lies in a separation from his temperamental Lisa. His 
decision has been helped somewhat by his meeting with 
Flora Preston, an attractive widow, who shares his 
enthusiasm for a quiet home life and whom it is his 
intention to marry when he is free. They have met 
in Gerald's bachelor apartment in Boston, where they 
are later to meet John Fitzgerald, the twenty-year-old 
son of Gerald and Mme. Delia Robbia, and explain 
the situation to him. 

Gerald — {to Flora). , , . Now, before he (John) 

gets here there are some things I feel I must tell you. 
When I wrote Lisa to ask her to divorce me I told her 
that she wouldn't suffer financially, that if she let me 
go without a fuss I'd see she was well taken care of. 
There's the difficulty. That's one of the things we've 
got to face; Lisa is a most expensive woman. 

Flora — But, my dear, she must make heaps of 
money. 

Gerald — God knows what she does with it! She 
never has a cent put away. She calls on me to make 
up the deficit at least twice a year. 

Flora — You mean to tell me a prima donna as 
popular as she is doesn't even make enough to pay her 
bills. Then all these stories of artists' fabulous 
salaries you read in the papers are hes? 

Gerald — No, some of the figures are real enough. 
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Lisa is one of the best-paid prima donnas in Europe, 3 
but she's generous, she's lavish, she has the taste of an 
Oriental, she — well, she's Lisa. What's the use of 
trying to explain her. I wonder. Flora, whether you 
have any conception of what my married life has been. 
To be bustled continuously about the world, to be for- 
ever readjusting one's digestive apparatus to the 
atrocious cooking of a dozen different nations, to spend 
one's waking hours in the foyers of hotels and amid 
the maddening babel of the back-stage regions of opera I 
houses; to use one's home only as a coaling station, or i 
dry-dock, and to be free not even then from the 
trillings and tootings and mi-mi-mi's of the prima 
donna and her musii^ entourage who hover about her 
and are at once atmosphere, press agents, and Greek 
chorus. In fact, to be the husband of the prima donna, 
to be referred to by a London paper as Mr. Gerald 
Delia Robbia and to be nominated by a New York 
newspaper wag as President of the Only Her Husband's 
Club. Such has been my life. Divorce has always 
seemed detestable, a crude thing to me, a sort of pubUc 
acknowledgment of failure and defeat, and yet I know. 
Flora, that you with your womanly heart wil! see that 
the failure was not altogether my fault. Marriage is a 
game, but. Lord, it's not solitaire. 

Flora — Yes, I know, Gerald dear, I am sure it 
wasn't your fault. 

Young John, who arrives with Aline, his fianc^, 

just in time to catch his father kissing the sympathetic 
Mrs. Preston, is rather inclined to stand by his mother 
and to blame his father in the matter of the proposed 
divorce, and Gerald grows a little explosive in toying 
to convince him. 

, Gerald — (to John). Do you want me to be the 
■ liusband of the prima donna, and to carry her poodle 
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through ail the capitals of Europe? 
enough ! Never again ! 

John — You should have thought of that before. 
TWs is an insult to mother, and puts her in a damnable 
position. 

Gerald — There you go off at half cock. You don't 
know anything about it. How can you understand 
the feelings of a grown man? I want a home. I want 
my own fireside. I want to see my slippers toasting 
by the hearth when I come in after a hard day's work. 
I want the ministering hands of a woman. 

John — Rot ! You are tired of mother and you 
want a change — why don't you say so? 

Gbrald — There you see, Flora! What's the use! 

Flora — Never mind. You can't expect him to 
understand all at once. It's natural devotion to his 
mother. 

Gerald — Nothing of the sort. He's scarcely seen 
her, either, since he was a youngster and used to 
trail around Europe after her in search of a liberal 
education. 

John — She's my mother, and III see she gets a 
square deal. 

Gbrald — (sAtwiiMg). Wlio wants to give her 
anything else ? 

Flora — That's right — everything will come right 
if we'll just keep calm. 

Having been apprised by Gerald of his wish that she 
divorce him, Lisa has apparently paid but little atten- 
tion to it, though her cablegrams have intimated that 
she is on her way to America. They began with one 
from Madrid reading, "Oh, my Gerald, these golden 
autumn days mock the misery in my eyes. Lisa." 
They continued mth one from Barcelona in which 
Madame reported her flight from the opera house "in 
the middle of Salva Dimora" the pL-rsuit of her ad- 
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Gerald — Lisa, this lady, well — it's a difficult 
thing to explain in a letter. You see, my life with 
you has been colorful, but snatchy. It has been more 
like the experience of a playgoer. At intervals the 
curtain came down and I left the theater of your 
presence always regretfully, always eager to come 
again, and with the sense that it wasn't real and 
couldn't be expected to be real — that was the fun of 
it, and the charm of it — but it's an awful pace to keep 
up. Frankly I don't see how you do it! 

Lisa — Ah, and now you no longer care to go to the 
play. It is October in yoar life — the landscape glows. 
the sun is still warm, but the evenings are chilly and 
you like to sit by the fire, en famille, in your slippers. 

Gerald — Lord! I haven't had time to change. . . . 

Lisa — And the lady of the dove will sit opposite in 
that big fat chair, whidi she will completely fill . . . and 
she will ... My God! (Rises.) 

Gerald — Now, that doesn't appeal to you, does it? 

Lisa — {with fervor). Oh no!!! 

Gbrald — Well, there you see , . . 

But Lisa is not altogether downhearted. She, too, 
has a confession to m^e. There is someone waiting 
for her across the ocean ^ "someone not too young, not 
too oid" — and a great poet. Now that she is to be 
free she probably will marry him. "Gerald is dumb- 
founded for a moment Then he breaks into a roar of 
laughter." 

Gehald — A poet, a spring poet! Oh, Lisa, come 
off! I don't believe a word of it. 

Lisa — Oh, you do not believe, eh? You, then, are 
the only one who has yearnings! You are tired of 
romance, you sigh for quiet, for peace, for old sHppers! 
What have I to do witii these things? For years you 
leave me all alone. 
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Gerald — I leave you alone? 

Lisa — I am Lisa Delia Robbia who is always young. 
I starve for romance, for poetr\-. Now I find it and I 
take it; you can have the old slippers. 

Gerald — Don't be a foo!, Lisa, If there's any- 
thing in this you must be mad. Some fool versifying 
boyt Where will you get the money to support him? 
Do you expect me to do it ? 

Gerald — All of a sudden this passion for romance, 
this melodrama of dying alone! For years I've begged 
you to come back to me or to let me be with you, 
and what did you answer me? You must be free. 
You must be alone! I've been nothing to you, nothing 

■ mattered, nothing but your own headstrong way, 
Lisa — I am Delia Robbia, Love is my master and 
my slave. I am as young as eternity, old as the 
moons, wise as the stars. 

Gerald — Oh, stop, Lisa! Stop actingl {Grabs 
her arm atid jerks Iter back mi to sofa}) Now you listen 
to me. You're a conceited, middle-aged woman, whose 

■ career is on the wane. You never were a beauty at any 
time in your life. You've been spoiled and petted; 
self has been your god and you've served him well. 
You've done what you pleased and never counted the 
cost. Oh, you've had your fill of fame and glory. 
And what was our part — John's and mine — in your 
game? Even now we couldn't meet you at the boat. 
We mustn't be seen. We might spoil the scenery. 
You know how we yielded to your whims and even now 
— God help me! — I can't stand quietly by and see 
you make a fool of yourself. A poet — bah ! Lock, 

I I'll show you something. (.Holds tlie mirror to Iter face.) 
You're growing old, Lisa! There's too much rouge 
here. Too much make-up, too much trouble to gain 
your effects. How dare you speak of poets, of romance. 
You're growing old, Lisa, old, I tell you, old! 
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Lisa — {Slowly rises, ker Jac* batked in tears). Am i 
I 90 very old, Gerald, too old fcr you to love, too old 
to love j-ou? 

Gbralo — (Impulsively runs to her and takes her 
into his arms). Lisa! Oh. it's good to love you, and 
it's not half bad to kiss j-ou. either. I dare say that's 
all >*ou want. I tell >'ou, Lisa, it isn't that I'm not 
grateful to you. Wliy, >'ou'\-e been the most exquisite, 
magnificent, the most ideal mistress a man ever had. 
Lisa — Gerald. . . . 

Gbr-ald — What else vrouid you call it? Have yoa 
the faintest idea of what it means to be a wife ? 
Lisa — Gerald I 

Gbrald — You've lived with me. but have you ever 
been a wife to me? Why, my dear girl, have you ever 
stopped to think that if I haijn't been the impetuous, 
well-brought-up young fool that I was, I need never 
have married you? It wouldn't have made the least 
difference. 
Lisa — Gerald! This is too much. . . . 
Gbrald — Just a few hurried words before a justice 
of the peace. And the joke of it. . . . The first thing 
you did was to lose your marriage certificate, the next 
thing was to lose your ring! And look at our life — 
God! the whole thing is the damnedest joke there is. 

Lisa — Gerald, I'll never forgive you the longest 
day I live. Very well, then divorce, divorce I You ^U 
have it! Oh, I wish I had it here now that I might 
throw it in >'our sneering face 1 

Wildly, she dismisses him. Mrs. Preston has 
called, but Lisa refuses to see her. She wants to be 
alone, "A tremendous paroxysm of rage shakes her 
from head to foot." Suddenly catching sight of the 
flowers that Mrs. Preston has provided as her part of 
the floral offerings, she sweeps them with a crash to the 
fioor. The servants and John rush in, but they cannot 
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quiet her. "He has broken my heart," she cries. 
hysterically. "I only wanted to be loved. What 
have I done to deserve all this?" And then, as she 
grows more quiet, she turns to her son. "Johnnie 
dear," she says, "this is check — but not checkmate! 
This is war, but not defeat!" 

As the curtain falls a new light of defiance brightens 
her eyes as she catches sight of her most becoming tea- 
gown, which her maid has brought her. 



Act II 

The time that elapses between the first and second 
acts "is the time it takes to get the first decree of 
divorce. It is early afternoon and Madame is taking 
her nap." Outside the door of her room the assembled 
servants are talking in whispers. Bice is crying. Word 
has come that the first decree has been granted; the 
oSicial document has, in fact, arrived, and the servants 
are unhappy. The news will kill their beloved Madame. 
Bice insists. The doctor is- more hopeful. He will be 
able to pull Madame through the crisis. Archimede, 
the chef, will do his part; he will cook all Madame's 
favorite dishes, that she may forget her troubles. 
They have sent for Madame's son to break the news 
to her. Soon John arrives. He, too, is a little cut up 
at the thought of the shock to his mother. It will be 
better if they can get her off to Europe as soon as pos- 
sible, seeing that has father wiU probably want to marry 
Mrs. Preston immediately. But Bice does not agree 
with him. Let "the old libertine wait." Anyway, it 
is the law — Signor Fitzgerald cannot marry for three 
months; not until the decree is made absolute. So 
Madame and her husband are divorced and yet not 
divorced. 
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"From the inner room comes a cascade of coloi»'l 
tura, trills, nzns. Madame is awake. . , , The door is 
opened and Madame enters in high good humor, fresh 
from a good sleep. She wears an entrancing neg- 
ligee, and her hair is loosely knotted. She stands 
smiling brightly on the assembled crowd of worried 
people." 

Lisa — (brightly). Guarda quanta gente! Cosa, 
c'e. Oh, Johnnie all dressed up, where are you going? 
Johnnie, don't look like that. No matter what has hap- 
pened you must not look like that. Never! Miss 
Smith — out, out! you know I cannot bear to wait, 
I never wait! What is, what is, what is! Quick! 

Miss Smith — (Quickly handing paper). The first 
decree of divorce. 

Liga takes the divorce paper and looks at it a long 
time. The crew of dependents stiffen and get ready. 
The doctor edges quietly toward the glass of spirits 
of ammonia and takes it into his hand; Bice gets into 
position to catch her if she drops; they all look tense. 

Lisa — {wistfully). He did not break in the doorl 
(Then mth stuiden tenderness) My dears! My friends! 
All worried about me. How lucky I am to be so blessed. 
Bice. Vecchia arnica! qua damni lui bado. (Kisses 
her.) EKo ti benedica, vecchio buon 'arnica — can 
tutti, thank you. There, that's enough, we need calm, 
strength, thought. It is not all over, oh no! Please 
go — open a bottle of wine. Archimede, all drink my 
health. Da bra vi — via coraggio! I will be alone 
with my son. 

They all exit quietly, rather dazed with a few broken 
murmurs; the only things they can think of. Lisa, 
left alone with her boy, returns to her sad mood. 
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Lisa — He did not break in the door. {Sits on the 
sofa.) 

John — (sitting on arm of sofa) . You are an amazing 
woman, mother. You never do what's expected of 
you. 

Lisa — No one does what is expected of them ; it is 
such a puzzle. They say there are great pitch-black 
spaces between the stars. I think they are between 
the people, too, oh, quite pitch. 

John — Pitch black, darling, 

Lisa — (absmlly). Yes, piuii, very pitch, . . . 

John — Mother dear, do you love my father? 
Would you mind telling me, that is. . . . 

Lisa — Mind? Why should I? It is a privilege to 
have a great feeling to express, and why should I keep 
it to myself? Imagine it! Love? Why, I can sing 
love as no one else can. {Sings) "Vieni, vieni, Era le 
mie braccia, amore, dehzia e vita non mi sarai rapita, 
fin ch io, ti string '1 cor." (Rises) What a phrase, 
my God, what a phrase! What a phrase! Do you 
realize, you cold blocks who go to the opera, the soul 
that we bum before you? The melody pours like 
incense smoke from the censers that are our hearts? 

John — Yes, but is that loving father? 

Lisa — Why, you blockhead, do you believe I think 
of the fat little tenor with the short neck, and his eyes 
full of food, when I sing that ? 

John — But what good can it do father to have you 
sing to him when he isn't there? 

Lisa — We are aknost always together in the sum- 
mer. Oh, the romance! I always sing it aH into ray 
music afterwards. 

John — But don't you see . . . 

Lisa — (testily). No, I don't see. Why, I love him 
the most beautiful way! All my heart throbs ia my 
throat — why do you suppose the hiids sing ? — for a 
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living, perhaps: . . , the nightingale for a thousand a 
night whistles her sorrows to the moon? No, it is the 
necessity to express in music the great tragedy of love — 
it is the dramatic soprano of the birds, the lark is the 
lyric, the canary is the coloratura singer. 



JOHK — Mother dear, I wish I could help you. 
CcUi't you accept Weissman's offer? It would take 
yc«r mind off things. Wouldn't singing help you to 
forget? 

Lisa — Oh no. John dear, music vibrates in the 

toemOT>'. My life with Gerald is so closely woven 

thrmgh with song that if they were to pluck my 

Gei^d out, the rest would fall in little heaps of ravelings 

|, aH about. Oh, I could not bear to sing, 

I JOHK — What are we to do, mother? 

„ Ijsa — (restlessly). Yes. What are we to do? 

II What are we to do? I have thought of many things. 
I've thought of many ways to win him back, but he's 
not like other men, he pricks my little bubbles — he'd 
say. "Ccane off, Lisa, come off — don't act — " and 
what am I to do? 

With such calm as Lisa can command they discuss 
the proper and dignified way in which Lisa should say 
ber fcrewells to Gerald. She will shake hands with 
him, quite properly, and say that she hopes he will be 
happv — and she will wear her black velvet trimmed 
with cbinchilla, . . . Then Gerald comes, "Standing 
iftesohite, holding his hat." John leaves them. 

\ Lisa — Won't you — sit down? I must e_ 

tor my costume. I have been asleep, and then John 
« — et — me voici . . . This is scarcely the costume 
(or.a di\-Dn:«e. I must be careful now. 

~ CRAU> — Never mind your clothes. I broke in 
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on you — I . . . have been wanting to see you since that 
awful day. I didn't want you to go away remember- 
ing the things I said. I don't know what came over 
me. I think it was because you tried to make a lool 
of me. 

Lisa — I tried to make a foo! of you ! 

Gebald — You did, you know, Lisa — you did 
try... 

Lisa — The other lady never tries to make a fool of 
you? 

Gerald — Oh, dear no. she hasn't the wit. 

Lisa — Oh. I don't know, a woman's wit isn't always 
on the surface. 

Gerald — It's you I want to speak of. I was so 
beastly about your age, as if you could help it. 

Lisa — Gerald, you know you are not my husband 
any more and I must have respect from men who are 
not my husband. 

Gerald — Good Heavens! I don't know what I'm 
saying. I was so afraid you'd slip away without my 
having another glimpse of you. You know you look 
exquisitely young tonight. 

Lisa — (furitmsly jumping to her feet). Again my 
age! But you know, Gerald, I am getting tirel of my 
age! 

Archimede breaks in upon them with reports of the 
fine dinner he is preparing — cold roast goose stuffed 
with capon, sweetbreads, sausage meat and rosemary; 
truffles, mushrooms, macaroons and cream; a dash 
'of Tokay wine — Gerald is quite overcome at the 
recollection of the dinners they used to have. Sud- 
denly Lisa has an inspiration: they will have a grand 
farewell dinner! Gerald shall come — and bring the 
nice lady he is to marry; John and Aline, his sweet- 
heart, win be there; once more everything will be 
jolly. Gerald is enthused by the suggestion. "By 
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CO tiie ifMTT aad plain and bottlB far ttc a 

tbe arnlL TIm old aone, tfar old s 

lin; die caanot join. GcnU aees it.** It t 

affminfcttolaatatttmpttffljeiy- 

lae (MTty. EvHyoDc coddeily 

f^ff aH Hf iwi A *** itMT^ thaw tha* Hc los oot had 
a ical talk witli Lisa — abottt Jdm aad Afine. ahoA 
Ifadr b iMinea a anaagemoits. abottt everwtiaBg. And 
lin s BiIiDg D^ ^7! CcnldD't be take Pkn faoae 
aad oomc bide? Pcv half an boor, say? Lisa isnt 
me it would be wise. Pertiaps Plcra m^ibt act fiks 
it. But Flon ovctfaeais them snd is qtnte wSliiiE. 

Gnuiit — Let me taloe 7011 borne first 

Plosa — (gcmtf b> Lisa to o^ Acr hamii- Ob iiol 
Bo« absad! It's only downstaiis! Good ing^ 
MaAm^ Ddla RoUxa — such an "mrcnal c wa u n e l 
t am nally very graJx^ to yoa for it IVe never sees 
amrtfaiDg to eqtul it in all my life — qmte erti aoo ii iMy. 

Lisa — Is it really so extzaardioaiy? Pefbafs yoa 
tlttnk me extiaordiiiaiy? 

Ploka — Oh dear me. yes. bat I sup pose yoa have 
to be Uke tfaot. If yon mre not. people wotddn't pay 
so nmcfa mmey to see yoo oa the stage. Yoa most 
give them som elhin g diffeieot to kwlc at, I dare say. 

Lisa — Yoa knonr, it's veiy poz^ii^! To mysdf 
laeem qoite sonple, 

Plmu — Feriuips it oones from throwing yourself 
into every part yon are doing. Yoa tfannr youxsdf 
out oi joint, as it were, and end by not knowing bow 
to bebave at alL However. I am ddighted to bave met 
you. I midentand Gerald so much better now. I 
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It is a grand sypper. and it has a most stimulating 
effect on Gerald. It reminds him of all the jolly times 
they used to have when he was Madame's much- 
traveled husband. The conversation is all of the past. 
Archimede and the doctor engage in a violent dispute 
as to the merits of the various artists they have met. 
Gerald joins in. The doctor goes to the piano to prove 
his point concerning a certain aria. Archimede gets 
his flute. The duet is reminiscent. It carries Gerald 
back. Listening to the music, he leaves his seat at the 
table and walks around to Lisa. Standing by her side 
"almost involuntarily he takes her in his arms and 
kisses her; just as abruptly he releases her as Flora 
Preston gasps in her fuiy." The dispute ended, the 
doctor sighs as he returns to the table. Gerald pro- 
poses a toast. 

Gerald — Your health, Doctor. 

Doctor — We have drank the health together in 
every comer of the globe. Cairo, Petrograd, Buenos 
Ayres, Milan — it was not a bad little life. 

Gerald — Yes, it was a good little life while it lasted. 

The phone rings. It is Madame's agent. On the 
chance that she will accept an offer for a concert tour 
in South America he has reserved passage. Will she 
go? For a moment Lisa hesitates — then suddenly she 
makes up her mind. She will go. She will sail for 
Buenos Ayres next day. Again there is a family 
uproar. In the midst of it Lisa proposes a toast: 
"To Life, that outruns Chance and Love and Death! 
To Life, the Winner of the Race!" To which Gerald 
replies, solemnly, "Le moriluri salutamus." After 
which he proposes that they all sing the "Anvil Chorus," 
as they did in the old days. Again the doctor is at 
the piano, Archimede has taken his flute. Bice clears 
her throat in preparation. There are more toasts. 
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poet you were going to many. What's become of him, 
Lisa? . . . 

Lisa — There is no one. There never has been 
anyone. Is there anything else you wish to talk about? 

Gerald — No, no, I suppose not. 

The phone rings, angrily, as phones sometimes can. 
It is Flora. She is wondering how much longer Gerald 
is going to prolong his visit. He answers her a little 
impatiently. He is going right away. Good nightl 
He returns to Lisa. 

Gerald — I must go now, Lisa, I scarcely know 
you in this mood; no tricks; no florid speeches; 
no poetry; perhaps you are glad to get rid of me. 
Haven't you anything to say? 

Lisa — No. 

Gerald — Good-by, then; good-by romance, youth, 
adventure; as wayward as my thoughts, as graceful 
as my dreams, as changeable as my desires; a butterfly 
with wonderful wings, but with emotion instead of a 
heart. 

Lisa — Ah! How dare you, how dare you say such 
things to me. 

Gerald — I know I have no right to say such things 
to you, yet they are true. 

Lisa — Oh no. You have said it yourself. As 
wayward as my thoughts, as changeable as my desires, 
I was what you wished me to be. I was taught young 
that my duty was to please and to win applause. An 
interpreter, that is what I am, that is all you wished 
me to be. You could have made of me what you 
wished. Oh, why didn't you try? And now you 
blame me. (Lays her iiead on Gerald's breast, sobbing.) 

Gerald — Darling, I don't blame you. I blame 
myself. 

Lisa — Yet you punish me for being just me! 
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Gerald — How was I to know! I am a blundering 



Again the phone rings. Flora is still peevish. 
GeraJd's answer is more curt than before. Again he 
promises that he is just about to leave. 

Lisa — Poor Flora, how old she is! 

Gerald — I am a year or two older than Flora. 

Lisa — Oh no, we are young, you and I, Gerald; 
young! Because we still have imagination, illusion; 
because we still see people as they are not ! That is the 
secret of youth. Yet the world insists upon imposing 
age upon us, because it is respectable. We are the 
hope of the world if they only knew. The irreconcil- 
ables. But now once more the world has won and you 
are going to join the great phalanx of the old! 

Gerald — The hell I am ! Come here, you imp of 
Satan, I'll show you how old I am. 

Lisa — {runs upstage and around to front of piaixo). 
The great god Pan is dead. 

Gerald — {takes her in his arms). Oh, Lisa, listen 
to me ! Say you love me ! What are we to do ? What 
can we do? 

Lisa — {her arms around his neck). Ah, Gerald, 
Gerald; I don't know, I can't help you. 

Gerald — (holding her desperately). Say it isn't too 
late! Say it isn't too late! 

Lisa — I seem to hear the sands rushing out; it is 
almost too late. 

"The phone rings. Gerald turns angrily toward it. 
Lisa slips into the bedroom and leaves the door ajar. 
The phone rings like mad. Gerald grabs his hat in a 
panic. Then looks at the bedroom door, has an idea, 
looks at the phone, hesitates, finally makes up his mind, 
throws down his hat, and with an angry gesture sweeps 
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Uie phone from the piano to the floor. He goes soMyT 
into the bedroom and shuts the door. 

"Enter Bice from back with a glass and a small 
carafe of water on a tray. She sees Gerald's hat, looks 
at bedroom door, then quietly and without fuss, she 
nuts another glass on the tray and knocks gently oa the 
bedroom door, as the curtain comes down." 



Act III 

The bedroom door is closed. "It is morning- _ 
nice frosty, sunny morning. A small table is prepared 
for breakfast in front of the fireplace. It is care^ 
fully laid with a lace cloth — a low bouquet of orange 
blossoms in the middle of the table. A profusion of 
white flowers is scattered all about the room. Bice 
and Archimede are tiptoeing about arranging every- 
thing, wreathed in happy smiles, talking in a happy 
undertone. Bice has white satin bows in her cap. a 
white lace apron ornamented with bows, with sprigs 
of orange blossoms in her corsage. Archimede is 
freshly starched and has a large white bow with orange 
blossoms on his breast." Bice sings cheerily as she 
sets the table for breakfast. Everybody is happy — 
everybody except Miss Smith, the secretary. She is 
quite angry. Something is being kept from her. 
What is it? Where is Madame? Then the awful 
truth of what has happened bursts upon her, and she 
is scandalized. 

Miss Smith — I've stood a good deal from Madame 
Delia Robbia first and last, but — well ! This sort of 
thing never happened before — this is too much. My 
word! 

Bice — What is it that makes you so shocked? 
Is it not her husband ? 
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Miss Smith — Her husband , . .he's not her husband 
any more, is he? If he is, he's committing bigamy or 
something. 'Tisn't legal, I tell you. 

Doctor — (entering and seeing flowers). Ah, very 
nice, good idea ^ very channing! 

Miss Smith — Doctor, what shall we do? Do you 
know what's happened ? 

Doctor — Well, I can guess. . . . Do I not smell the 
orange blossoms? Channing idea, Bice. Come, Miss 
Smith — your morality will suffer nervous prostration 
if you are not careful. She's a wonderful woman. 
Madame ! Let us run or they will catch us . . . 

Miss Smith — What about South America? 

Doctor — Leave that to Madame. . . . 

Miss Smith — But the boat leaves at onel 

Doctor — Leave everything to Madame. She's a 
great general ! 

BiCB — Quick! quick! they come. 

Gerald is the 6rst to enter. He is still in evening 
clothes and a little conscious, but he greets the servants 
with a happy good morning. He even tries to break 
into song, whidi amuses Lisa, as she follows him into 
the room. 

Lisa — My Gerald ! you grow musical. 

Gerald — Why not? You look lovely enough to 
drag a song out of a hippo. Doesn't she, Bice? 

Bice — My Signora is happy at last! The saints be 
blessed! (Lisa sits at t<U>k opposite Gerald.) 

Gerald — How will you like settling down in 
America, Bice? 

Bice — Eh, what is? 

Lisa — (pours coffee, which Bice passes to Gerald). 
Yes, Bice, no more opera, I have decided firmly! 
From today, you and me, we raise chickens, 

Gerald — Ah, well, not quite that, but Mrs. Pitz- 
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eerald and I will spend part of our time in the countr_ 
down St Bellmore. You remember our place at' 
Bdlmore, Bice, don't you? 

Lisa — The big garden, the wide house with the 
chimney that is always smoking; it used to remind me 
of A very fat lady squatting in a meadow, smoking a 
pipe, too lazy to move. 

Gbrald — And the peace. Bice ... oh, the peace! 

There is Flora Preston to be considered and John, 
Flora is the first to arrive, and she is very angry. 
"Lisa and Gerald try to get away, but the panic has 
held them still in their places too long and they b 
catight." 

Flora. — You didn't answer the telephone 
night . . . 

(iKRALD — I answered it three or four times. 

Flora — You know what I mean perfectly well, 
tried to reach you for hours. Finally the operator t 
me the receiver was off. 

Gkralo — It must have fallen off. 

Flora — Don't interrupt! Do you think I i _ 
(ool ? Your behavior to me has been simply scandalous.'! 
Well? what excuse have you to offer? (Gerald jiajidlj* 
iH /rottt of her like a naughty child) I only wish my^ 
door husltand was alive. He'd deal with you properly. 
As it is, I've put ray affairs in the hands of my lawyers, 
Thoy will call ujxin you and this lady who is not your 
wife. You cannot trifle with my reputation and social 
position, and put me on a level wiUi a common opera J 
singer. 

Gkkaui — Now, Mrs. Preston . , , 

Fldua — Keep still or it will go worse with you. 
Aid please remember that agreement about a settle- 
m. it — I shall expect one. and don't forget it. There's 
such a thing as law and public opinion. They'll be on 
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my side and they'll make you pay. Oh, don't imagine 
that you've broken my heart. It's much better this 
way. Do you think any woman would want you if 
it weren't that you were wealthy and can provide a 
good establishment ? What do you suppose this woman 
wants of you except to pay her disgrac^ul debts and to 
cover her liasons with dukes and princes and what not? 

Gerald — Now, Mrs. Preston, confine your remarks 
to me, please. 

Flora — {hysterically). Oh, I'm not through with 
you yet. You — you — hbertine, — with your talk of 
home and carpet slippers. I won't have to take care 
of you now in your stuffy old age, but you'll see to it 
that my nest is feathered or I'll know the reason why ! 
Oh, I'm not through with you yet. Oh no! you wait! 
You just wait! Good-dav to you both! {She storms 
out.) 

Gerald — Phew! What a woman! 

Lisa — (recovering. Going up C). How dare she! 
How dare she come into our bouse and talk so! And 
I — I couldn't answer back, 

Gbrald — (sitting at table). No, for the first time in 
your life, darling. (Laughs.) 

Lisa — It is as if she were the wife, I should have 
said to her, "Are you the wife?" 

Gerald — (catches her and holds her in his arms). 
Come back here. There, darling, there. Never mind 
her. Ill pay the piper — it's worth it. just to have you 
back in my arms. We must get married now just as 
soon as possible. 

Lisa — (absently). Yes (then intensely), but think — 
think of all the things I could have said to her. 

Gbrald — (amused). Yes, dear, I know all the 
things you could have said to her. I'm glad you 
didn't say them. After all. she's been handed a pretty 
rough deal; now let's forget her. 
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Then John comes, and he, too, is much perturbed, 
not to say a little shocked. He has been forced to 
make his way throiigh a perfect swarm of reporters. 
They all want to know what has happened. Mrs. 
Preston has given them a hint of the sensational story 
of the Delia Robbia divx>rce that they might get if 
they were to go in search of it. The phone rings. 
More reporters. They demand an interview. ■ Lisa 
favors calling the police. Again the phone rings, and 
the doorbell, with John standing firmly in the center 
of the room demanding some sort of an explanation 
from his irresponsible parents. In the midst of the 
hubbub Lisa has another brilliant idea: She and 
Gerald will go to South America? Great! Gerald is 
for that! But John isn't. He has stood all he can 
stand from his parents. He didn't ask them to be 
boro. 

John — ... I didn't choose you to be my parents. 

God knows, but I've got to put up with you and 
you've got to put up with me. You can't go on living 
as if I weren't here. You've got to think of me, and 
of my future, and of the dignity of the family — 
{Goes threateningly to Gerald) The dignity of the 
family, do you hear? 

Lisa — Yes, yes, Johnnie, you are right. Now if 
you will go down and get those wicked reporters away — 
I promise that we will do anything you want, anything 
at aU. 

With John on his way to quiet the press, Lisa has 
another idea: She and Gerald will "elope" to South 
America. Again Gerald is all enthusiasm. Hurriedly 
the servants are called. The packing starts. The 
room is as quickly dismantled as it was quickly fur- 
nished in the first act. Lisa rushes madly about grab- 
bing up such personal belongings as Bice is likely 
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to overlook. Her rouge! And her attar of roses! 
She couldn't think of eloping without her attar of roses! 
The doctor "seizes screen and small portmanteau. 
Archimede follows with a hamper and they rush off. 
Lisa enters in the same hat and coat she wore in the 
first act. She carries a small dog in her arms. Gerald 
follows, wrapped in a large overcoat. Bice, loaded 
down with hand luggage, and Tomamoto, Gerald's 
man, carrying a suitcase and a parrot cage, close the 



Lisa — (triumpkanlly). We got We go! 

Gerald — Hurry Tamamoto, Bice. 

Lisa — (happily). Now we run by the back door — 
here, Gerald, you hold Toto! 

Gerald — [suddenly). No, no, Lisa, I won't! 

Lisa — But. Gerald! 

Gerald — Now look here, darling, you are making 
me do all the things I swore I'd never do again. You're 
going off to sing — you drag me along and you want 
me to carry that damned pup. I won't do it, I tell 
you, I won't! 

Lisa — But, Gerald — Madonna mia! We can't 
leave Toto! 

Gerald — Very well, then, you can leave me. {Sits 
on sofa.) 

Lisa — (phone rings). Oh, Gerald — Gerald — not 



Gerald — Oh, give me the damned dog. {Exits 
with dog under his arm. Lisa follows.) 
Bice — (standing in doorway). Exit Madame. 

{Curtain) 




■'THE GREEN GODDESS" 

A Melodramatic Play in Four Acts 

By William Archer 



E seeing it, his fellow critics spoke a little 
of WiUiam Archer's "The Green Goddess," 
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The foreground consists of a small level space between 
two masses of rock. In the rock on the right a cave 
temple has been roughly hewn. Two thick and rudely 
carved pillars divide it into three sections. Between 
the pillars, in the middle section, can be seen the 
seated figure of a six-anned Goddess, of forbidding 
aspect, colored dark green. . . . Projecting over the rock 
mass on the left (from the viewpoint of the audience) 
can be seen the wing of an aeroplane, the nacelle and 
undercarriage hidden. It has evidently just made a 
rather disastrous forced landing. 

"The pilot and two passengers are in the act of 
extricating themselves from the wreck and clambering 
down the cliff. The pilot is Dr. Basil Traheme; the 
passengers are Major Antony Crespin and his wife, 
Lucilla. Traheme is a well-set-up man, vigorous and 
in good training. Crespin, somewhat heavy and dis- 
sipated-looking, is in khaki, Lucilla is a tall, slight, 
athletic woman, wearing a tailor-made tweed suit. 
All three on their first appearance wear aviation hel- 
mets and leather coats. . . . Their proceedings are 
watched with wonder and fear by a group of dark and 
rudely clad natives, rather Mongolian in feature. 
The natives chatter eagerly among themselves, A man 
of higher stature and more Aryan type, the priest of the 
.temple, seems to have some authority over them," 

Traheme and the Crespins have no idea where the 
accident to their aeroplane has brought them down. 
They assume that they are pretty well on toward 
central Asia. At the moment they are too thankful 
over their fortunate escape to care a great deal, though 
the attitude of the natives plainly indicates that they 
have not landed among friends. Crespin is inclined to 
be a little dictatorial and resents with the vigor of a 
military man accustomed to being obeyed the action 
of the "high priest" in barring his passage when he 
attempts to proceed down the mountain path leadii^ 
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toward the distant castle. He also resents Traheme^_ 
advice that it would be better if all three were 
careful not to excite or irritate the strange people 
grouped around them. Evidently there is no great 
amount of love lost between Traherae and Crespin, and 
there is reason to believe that the younger man's long 
acquaintance with and deep regard for Lucilla Crespin 
has something to do with the major's attitude. In fact 
we soon learn that Mrs. Crespin is making the best of 
aa unhappy marriage for the sake of her children. 

With the few words of Russian at his command 
Traheme learns from the priest that the country is 
called Rukh. and that the Raja, who is its ruler, has 
been sent for and will shortly arrive. None of them 
has ever heard of Rukh, though Mrs. Crespin recalls 
seeing the name in a newspaper dispatch just before 
they started. Their curiosity is in a measure satisfied 
when Traheme, examining the aeroplane to see if there 
is the least hope of their repairing it, finds the paper 
containing the dispatcli. It reads: 

"Abdulabad, Tuesday, — Sentence of death has been 
passed on the three men found guilty of the murder of 
Mr, Haredale. It appears that these miscreants are 
natives of Rukh, a small and little-known independent 
state among the northern spurs of the Himalayas." 

It is not likely that the people of Rukh, some hun- 
dreds of miles in the interior, know anything of the 
fate of their murderous brothers, but Traheme con- 
cludes that it would be wiser to tear out and bum the 
paragraph referring to their sentence, which he pro- 
ceeds to do, to the further amazement of the natives. 

The approach of the Raja "sounds like the march 
of the Great Panjandrum. The natives all run to the 
point where the path debouches on the open space. 
They prostrate themselves, some on each side of the 
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way. A wild procession comes down the mountain 
path. It is headed by a gigantic negro flourishing 
two naked sabers, and gyrating in a barbaric war 
dance. Then come half a dozen musicians with tom- 
toms and cymbals. Then a litter carried by four 
bearers. Through its gauze curtains the figure of the 
Raja can be indistinctly seen. Immediately behind 
the litter comes Watkins, an English valet, demure and 
correct, looking as if he had just strolled in from 
St. James Street. The procession closes with a number 
of the Raja's bodyguard, in the most fantastic, parti- 
colored attire, and armed with antique matchlocks, 
some of them with barrels six or seven feet long. The 
Raja's litter is set down in front of the temple, Wat- 
kins opens the curtains and gives his arm to the Raja 
as he ahghts. The Raja makes a step toward the 
European party in silence. He is a tell, well-built 
man of forty, dressed in the extreme of Eastern 
Crespin advances and salutes." 



Creepin — Does Your Highness speak English? 

Raja — Oh yes, a little. {-4s a matter of fact i 
speaks it irreproachably.) 

Crespin — (pulling himself together and speaking 
like a soldier and a man of breeding). Then I have to 
apologize for our landing uninvitai in your territory. 

Raja — Uninvited, but. I assure you, not unwelcome, 

Crespin — We are given to understand that this is 
the state of Rukh. 

Ra|a — The kingdom of Rukh, Major — if I rightly 
read the symbols on your cufE. 

Crbsfin — (again salutes). Major Crespin. Per- 
mit me to introduce my wife — 

Raja— (vntli a profound salaam). I am delighted, 
Madam, to welcome you to my secluded dominions. 
You are the first lady of your nation I have had the 
honor of receiving. 
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Li/CILLA — Your Highness is very kind. 
CRBBfiN — And this is Dr. Basil Traheme, whos^ 
aerop!;iii« — nr what is left of it — you see. 

Raja - Doctor Traheme? The Doctor Traheme 
whosu name I have so often seen in the newspaper? 
"The Pasteur of Malaria." 

Trahkrne — The newspapers make too much of n 
work. It i* very incomplete. 
Raja ~ But you are an aviator as well? 
Trakkrnb — Only as an amateur. 
Raja — I presume it is some misadventure — a most 
(brtunatc misadventure for me — that has carried you 
•D (w into the wilds of the Himalayas? 

TkahbRnb — Yes — we got lost in the clouds. 
)4a)or.and MrB, Crespin were coming up from the 
-)buns la SCO their children at a hill station — 
Raja — P»hari, no doubt? 

TunVRNB — Yes, Pfthari — and I was rash enough 
Q nKRtft that t miffht save them three days' traveling 
wdhk thorn up in my aeroplane. 
Raja — Madura is a sportswoman, then? 
Uirau — Oh, 1 have been up many times. 
CuGiMN — {vnth a tinge of sarcasm). Yes. many 

;jaUA — It was no fault of Dr. Traheme's that we 
^K atngf The weather was impossible. 

a^ p. — %cU, you have made a sensation here, I 
^ ^Hc yoa. My people have never seen an 
^H^^ ^i** '^ "''^ ^'"^ — simple souls — wheth- 
^^ ^ mjii or demons. But the fact of your 
* J m the precincts of a temple of our 
mw of his hand toward the idol) — 
c you to her — is considered highly 

It sir, that we shall find no dif- 

t back to civ^ to India. 

, you were going to say? 
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Why hesitate, my dear sir? We know very well that 
we are barbarians. We are quite reconciled to the fact. 
We have bad some five thousand years to accustom 
ourselves to it. This sword {touching kts scimitar) 
is a barbarous weapon compared with your revolver; 
but it was worn by my ancestors when yours were 
daubing themselves blue and picking up a precarious 
livelihood in the woods. But Madam is standing all 
this time. Watkins, what are you thinking of? 
Some cushions. (Watkins piks some cushions from 
the litter so as to form a seat for Lucilla. MeanwkiU 
the Raja continues) Another litter for Madam and 
mountain chairs for the gentlemen will be here in a few 
minutes. Then I hope you will accept the hospitality 
of my poor house. 

The major presses the point of their being permitted 
to continue their journey, but the Raja suavely puts 
him off. He can, he hopes, make them comfortable. 
His mistress of the wardrobe will be able, he believes, 
to provide Madam Crespin with suitable apparel, 
and Watkins, who is invaluable, will be glad to look 
out for the wants of the men. The Raja is a little 
boastful of having kept in touch with European affairs 
and customs. For instance, though his bodyguard, as 
they have seen, is a relic of barbarism, he also is in 
command of a small but completely equipped and 
trained standing army, a statement which he is pleased 
to demonstrate with a signal that brings from behind 
the sheltering rocks a company of native soldiers 
whose presence had been entirely unsuspected by the 



Crespin — A very smart body of men, Raja. 
Allow me to congratulate you on their training. 

Raja — I am greatly flattered, Major. I superin- 
tend it myself. Ah, here comes the litter. (Down the 
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fialh comes a litter borne, like the Raja's, by fc 



chairs , i 



s JoUowed by two mourttain c 
apiece) Permit me, Madam, to hand you to your 
polanauin. (//< o^ers Lucilla his hand. As she 
rises site picks up ker leather coat, and the newspaper fails 
to thi ground. The Raja notices it) Forgive me, 
Madam. (Picks up paper and looks at it) A news- 
pBiper only two days old! This is such a rarity you 
most allow me to glance at it. (He opens the paper and 
MIS that a strip has been torn out from the back page) 
Abt The telegraphic news gone! What a pity! In 
■; sedusion I hunger for tidings from the dvilized 
wtd. {The priest comes forward and speaks to him 
tamily. suggesting in pantominte Trahebne's action in 
to«w ike paper, and pointing to the ashes on the 
mmmi, ai which the Raja looks) Vou burned thia ^ 

TuHBSHE — Unfortunately, I did. 

^j^m^ Ah ! I know your motive, Dr. Traheme, ana . 

» ii.iia tc it. You destroyed it out of consideration 
Sr^ fcdjDgs. wishing to spare me a painful piece of 
^^S^aat. That was very thoughtful — but quite 
^^^^ZX- I already know v^hat you tried to 

^^Kv— You know — ! 

^^^^a — Your Highness knows — ! . 

^^ Iknow that three of my subjects, accused of -j 

■^^^^ eane, bave been sentenced to death, ' 

*'^^^^^— How is it possible — ? 
_ _ ^j aews flies fast. Dr. Traheme, But one j 
B ^riu^)S tell me — is there any chance of 
■ebpagiemitted? 
»— I am a&aid not. Your Highness, 

" ""ied? I should rather say not. 
1, unprovoked murder, 
jd, you think i* Well. I won't 
d Ue execution is to be - 
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Traherne — I think tomorrow — or the day after. 

Raja — Tomorrow or the day after — yes. (Turn- 
ing to Lucilla) Forgive me, Madam — I have kept 
you waiting. 

Traherne — Does Your Highness know anything of 
these men? 

Raja — (_o7ier kis shoulder as he hands Lucilla i«to 
the litter). Know them? Oh yes — they are my 
brothers. 

"He seats himself in his own litter and daps his 
hands twice. Both Utters are r^sed and move off, 
Lucilla's first. The regular soldiers line the way in 
single rank. They salute as the litters pass. Watkins 
follows the Raja's. Crespin and Traherne seat them- 
selves in their chairs. As they do so:" 

Crespin — His brothers? What did he mean? 

Traherne — (shrugging his shoulders). Heaven 
knows! 

Crespin — I don't like our host, Traherne. There's 
too much of the cat about him. 

Traherne — Or of the tiger. And how the devil 
had he got the news? 

"As the two chairs move off, Crespin first, the two 
ranks of soldiers close round them. The irregulars 
and musicians, headed by the dancing negro, bring up 
the rear. The priest prostrates himself, as if in 
thanksgiving, before the Goddess. The curtain falls." 



The time is evening of the same day, the scene "a 
spacious proportioned room, opening upon a wide 
lo^ia," On the loggia at bade turbaned servants, 
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ol an old and dignified majordoi 

g A ttumrious dinner table, with four covers. 
AaccnTred, is shortly joined by Crespin. 
K, OvBBB is still in the hands of the Raja's sei^Hng 
^H. bat wfeifc the men are somewhat apprehensive 
-^^ ^p, m rMsnn to believe that the wily Raja 
^-[■jam set » nwtion any scheme that he may have 
^^Mi^tlwr embarrassment. They are, however, 
^^^^«iCMd about the precariousness of their 




-VImr do you suppose we really i 

— Cta the map. j-ou mean? 

_ Cft. ffl the never-never land. Sorae^ 

M «aT W Bokhara, I've been searching 

laraS I «wf hoard about Rukh, I fancy 

ftccpt that it seems to send forth a 

IjRcd of fanatics. ^" 

_ who did poor Haredale in?l 

l_^ ^glc our host was serious whej_ 
.^gltieis? Or was he only pulling 

rr^^ly meant caste brothers, or 
-J race. But, even so, it's 
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as to the location of Rukh, in its relation to India. 
Watkins doesn't know, exactly, but it is "not so very 
far, as the crow flies." 



Traherne — Unfortunately we're not ii 
to fly with the crow. How long does the journey take? 

Watkiks — They tell me it takes about threeweeks 
to Cashmere. 

Crhspin — ^ They tell you I Surely you must re- 
member how long it took you ? 

Watkins — No, sir, excuse me, sir — I've never 
been in India. 

Crespin — Not been in India? And I was just 
thinking, as I looked at you, that I seemed to have seen 
you before. 

Watkins — Not in India, sir. We might 'ave met 
in England, but I don't call to mind having that 
pleasure. 

Crespin — But if you haven't been in India, how 
the hell did you get here? 

Watkins — I came with 'Is 'Ighness, sir, by way of 
Tashkent. All our dealin's with Europe is by way of 



I 



Traherne — But it's possible to get to India direct, 
and not by way of central Asia? 

Watkins — Oh yes, it's done, sir. But I'm told 
there are some very tight places to negotiate — like 
the camel and the needle's eye, as you might say. 

Traherne — Difficult traveling for a lady, eh? 

Watkins — Next door to himpossible, I should guess, 
sir. 

Traherne — But now look here, Watkins — you 
say we're three weeks away from Cashmere — yet 
the Raja knew of the sentence passed on these subjects 
of his who were tried only three days ago. How do 
you account for that? 



L 
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Watkins — I can't, sir, All I can say is, thet 
queer things goes on here. 

Trahbrne — Queer things!' What do you mean? ' 

Watkins — Well, sir. them priests, you know - 
goes in a lot for what 'Is 'Ighness calls magic — 

Trahbrne — Oh come. Watkins — you don't be- 
lieve in that! 

Watkins — Well, sir, p'r'aps not. I don't, not to say 
believe in it. But there's queer things goes on. I 
can't say no more, nor I can't say no less. If you'll 
excuse me, sir, I must run my eye over the dmner 
tabic. 'Is 'Ighness will be here directly. (He retires, 
inspects tabU. and presently goes ostt by the back.) 

Crbspin — That fellow's either a cunning rascal 
or a damned fool. Whicli do you think? 

iStAHBRNG — I don't believe he's the fool he'd like 
us to take him for. 

When Ludlla Crespin arrives she, too, has an exciting 
tale to tell of her adventures. "A little excursion into 
the Arabian Nights," she calls it. during which she was 
led down mysterious hallways without end, past 
grinning black guards and finally into an inner sanctum 
where a marbled bath and, after the bath, rows and 
roivs of the latest Paris frocks awaited her. She had 
been treate<l with the utmost respect, she reports, 
the "ayah," or mistress of the robes, objecting only 
when she refused to wear one of the more startlingly 
risquj gowTifl. She was able to ma-iiter that situation, 
however, and so far the three are able to agree that the 
Raia has served than only as a perfect host. With the 
arrival of the Raja, "in faultless evening attire ... no 
jewels ffxccpt the ribbon and star of the Russian order 
. . . nothing oriental about him except his turban and 
his coinplexiim." the attendants announce that dinner 
is served. As they sit at table the Raja puts a record 
on the gramophone. The selection is hauntingly 
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I familiar and Ludlla asks what it is. "Gounod's 
'Funeral March of a Marionette,' " quietly answers the 
[ Raja, as the curtain falls. 

When the curtain rises a moment later the party is 
just finishing dinner. They move into the inner room 
from the loggia for their coffee. Night has descended 
and the sky is ablaze with stars. The visitors are much 
impressed with the beauty of the scene, but the Raja 
confesses that he is not greatly interested in stars. 
Aren't they, suggests he, a little ostentatious? "I was 
guilty of a little showing off today when I played that 
foolish trick with my regular troops. But think of the 
Maharaja up yonder (pointing upward) who night 
after night whistles up his glittering legions and puts 
them through their deadly punctual drill, as much as to 
say, 'See what a devU of a fellow / am!' " 

LuciLLA — (looking out). There is the moon rising 
over the snowfields. I hope you wouldn't banish her 
from the heavens? 

Raja — Oh no — I like her silly, good-natured face. 
And she's useful to lovers and brigands and other law- 
less vagabonds with whom I have great sympathy. 
Besides, I don't know that she's so silly, either. She 
seems to be forever raising her eyebrows in mild aston- 
ishment at human fotly. 

Crespin — All this is out of my depth. Your High- 
ness. We'vehadarather fatiguingday. Mightn't we — 

Raja — To be sure, I only waited till the servants 
had gone. Now, are you all quite conformable? 

LuciLLA — Quite. 

Trahbrne — Perfectly, thank you. 

Crespin — Perfectly. 

Raja — (stnoking a cigar, and standing with his back 
to the fire). Then we'll go into committee upon your 



^^ position here. 
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Cbespin — If you please, sir. 

Raja — I'm airaid you may find it rather disagree- 
able. 

Crespin — Commimications bad, eh? We have a 
difGcult journey before us? 

Raja — A Jong journey, I fear — yet not precisely 
difBcuH. 

Crespin — It surely can't be so very far, since you 
had heard of the sentence passed on those assassins. 

Raja — I am glad, Major, that you have so tact- 
fully spared me the pain of reopening that subject. 
We sliould have had to come to it. sooner or later, 

Trahebne — When Your Highness said they were 
your brothers you were, of course, speaking figura- 
tively. You meant your tribesmen? 

Raja — Not at all. They are sons of my father — 
not of my mother. 

LuciLLA — And we intrude upon you at such a 
time! How dreadful! 

Raja — Oh, pray don't apologize. Believe me, 
your arrival has given great satisfaction. 

Traherne — How do you mean? 

Raja — I'll explain presently. But first — 

Crespin — (interrupting). First let us understand 
each other. You surely can't approve of this abomin- 
able crime? 

Raja — My brothers are fanatics, and there is no 
fanaticism in me. 

LuciLLA — How do they come to be so different 
from you? 

Raja — That is just what I was going to tell you. 
I was my father's eldest son. by his favorite wife. 
Through my mother's influence (my poor mother — 
how I loved her!) I was sent to Europe. My education 
was wholly European. I shed all my prejudices. I 
became the open-minded citizen of the world whom I 
hope you recognize in me. My brothers, on the other 
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hand, turned to India for their culture. The religion 
of our people has always been a primitive idolatry. 
My brothers naturally fell in with adherents of the 
same superstition and they worked each other up to a 
high pitch o£ frenzy against the European exploitation 
of Asia. 

Teaherne — Had you no restraining influence upon 
them? 

Raja — Of course I might have imprisoned them — 
or had them strangled — the traditional form of argu- 
ment in our family. But why should I? As I said, 
r have no prejudices — least of all in favor of the 
British raj. We are of Indian race, though long 
severed from the Motherland — and I do not love her 
tyrants. . 

Crespin — (who has had quite ettough to drink). In 
short, sir. you defend this devilish murder? 

Raja — Oh no — I think it foolish and futile. 
But there is a romantic as well as a practical side to my 
nature, and, from the romantic point of view, I rather 
admire it. 

This statement plainly irritates Major Crespin and 
he curtly suggests that, undfer the circumstances, it 
were probably better that he and his friends no longer 
intrude upon their host's hospitality. "If you will be 
good enough to furnish us with transportarion tomorrow ■ 
morning — " But the Raja fears that cannot be done. 
"Materially it might be managed," he admits, "but 
morally I fear it is — excuse the colloquialism, Madam 
— no go. ... I mentioned that tlie religion of my 
people is a primitive superstition ? Well, since the news 
has spread that three Feringhis have dropped from the 
skies precisely at the time when three princes of the 
royal house are threatened with death at the hands of 
the Feringhi government — and dropped, moreover, 
in the precincts of a temple — my subjects have got it 
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into their heads that you have been personally con- 
ducted hither by the Goddess whom they espedally 
worship, " 

Crbspin — Then the upshot of all this palaver is 
that you propose to hold us as hostages to exchange 
for your brothers? 

Raja — That is not precisely the idea, my dear sir. 
My theologians do not hold that an exchange is what 
the Goddess decrees. Nor, to be quite frank, would it 
altoKCthcT suit my book. 

LuciLLA — Not to get your brothers back again? 
Raja — You may have noted in history, Madam, 
that family affection is seldom the strong point of 
princts, Is it not Pope who remarks on their lack of 
enthusiasm for "a brother near the throne"? My 
sons BTC mere children, and were I to die — we are aU 
nwrtal — there might be trouble about the succession. 
In our family uncles seldom love nephews. 

Ll'CitUA — So you would raise no finger to save 
your brothers ? 

Raja — That is not my only reason. Supposing it 

pcesSile that I could bully the Government of India 

llto joying up my relatives, do you think it would sit 

q^tj- down under the humiliation? No, no, dear 

Mtp U might wait a few years to find some decent 

^^mCL bat assuredly we should have a punitive ex- 

^^^c It would cost thousands of lives and millions 

'^.^1^. bat what would that matter? Prestige 

■^^ ^ TVAored. and I should end my days in a 

^^— -n a PeWograd. It wouldn't suit me at all. 

jr^ -mn ecapcd the notice of your Government 

.^ a nKStefly inactivity, and I propose to 



* 



p ^ f I*! WtU you be so kind as to come ^H 
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Raja — Gently, Major! We shall reach it soon 
enough. (To Lucilla) Please remember, too, Madam. 
that an autocracy is generally a theocracy to boot, and 
mine is a case in point. I am a slave to theology. 
The clerical party can do what it pleases with me, for 
there is no other party to oppose it. True, I am my 
own Archbishop of Canterbury — but " I have a part- 
ner: Mr. Jorldns" — I have a terribly exacting 
_, Archbishop of York. I fear I may have to introduce 
you to him tomorrow. 

Lucilla — You are torturing us. Your Highness, 
Like my husband, I beg you to come to the point. 

Raja — The point is, dear lady, that the theology 
on which, as I say, my whole power is founded has not 
yet emerged from the Mosaic stage of development: 
it demands an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth 
(a long pause) — a life for a life. 

Traherne — (after a pause). You mean to say — 

Raja — Unfortunately, I do. 

Lucilla — You would loll us — ? 

Raja — Not I, Madam — the clerical party. And 
only if my brothers are executed. If not, I will merely 
demand your word of honor that what has passed 
between us shall never be mentioned to any human soul 
— and you shall go free. 

To the Major's excited query as to whether he in- 
tends murdering them in cold blood the Raja calmly 
replies that there is nothing cold-blooded about the 
clerical party when "white goats" are to be sacrificed 
to the Green Goddess. It is possible, too, that the 
Goddess might not be too exacting as regards Mrs. 
Crespin — "if madam would be so gracious as to favor 
me with her — society — " At which evident insult 
Major Crespin angrily draws his revolver — to find 
that its bullets have been extracted. Earnestly 
^_ Lucilla begs her husband and Traherne not to leave her 
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■klone — to let her die first, if die they must. 
oerecnony, Madam, will not be at these gentlemen's 
citoice," quietly observes the Raja. . . . "Dr. Traheme 
raproachcMi rae with lack of consideration for your sex, 
and t hinted that, if you so pleased, your sex should 
Bkeet with everj' consideration. I gather that you do 
iM>t so please? Welt. I scarcely hoped you would — and 
I A? not press the point. None the less, the suggestion 
nmains open. And now I'm afraid I've been talking a 
gnat deal. Vou must be fatigued." 

Tbe majordomo enters with a bit of paper. The 
K^K PMuls it interestedly, and immediately withdraws 
^wl tbtf announcement that he may have news for 

K pTMenllv. A moment later the faint sound of a 

*-~$BUH:hme in operation is heard. 

- {mueh excited). Wireless, by Jupiter! 

pWanclinS out a message! 

R — That accounts for it ! They're in wire- 
' Atioii with India! 

- (|» Tkauernb). Antony knows all about 

- I siKHild rather think so! Wasn't it ray 
^l tlw war! If I could hear more dis- 

f ^B ~ aad if they're transmitting in dear — 



I— TlMt may be our salvation ! 

-.4 «• could get control of the wireless for 

t^iftcril vp t^ aerodrome at Amil-Serai — 

> »»'d soon bring the Raja to his 

1. Where do you suppose the 

t gwerfaead I should say. 

* fo ve^ cautiously, Major. 

uA the Raja suspect that we 
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^f know anything about wireless telegraphy, else he'd 
^ take care we should never get near the installation, 

Crespin — Right you are, Traherae — I'll lie very 
low. 

LuciLLA — (tearing off shawl). And how are we to 
behave to that horrible man? 

Crespin — We must keep a stiff upper lip and play 
the game. 

LuciLLA — You mean pretend to take part in this 
ghastly comedy of hospitality and politeness? 

Tkahbrne — If you can, it would be wisest. His 
delight in showing off his European policy is all in our 
. favor. But for that he might separate us and lock 
us up. We must avoid that at all cost. 

' With their hopes set on discovering the wireless 
apparatus they await the return of the Raja. Pres- 
ently he comes. The news that he has received con- 
firms the announcement that the execution of his 
brothers has been set for the second day following at 
sunset. "Meanwhile I hope you will regard my poor 
house as your own. This is Liberty HaU. My tennis 
courts, my billiard room, my library are all at your dis- 
posal. I should not advise you to pass the palace gates 
— it would not be safe, for popular feeling, I must warn 
you, runs very high. Besides, where could you go? 
There are three hundred miles of ahnost impassable 
coimtry between you and the nearest British post." 

They question him regarding his method of receiving 
the news; they can only think of its being by wireless, 
they admit, but that seems hardly credible. Craftily, 
as he thinks, the Raja assures himself by questioning 
them, that they know nothing of the workings of a 
. plant. Then he boastfully admits its presence. 

Trahbrnb — And with whom do you communicate? 
Raja — Do you think that quite a fair quefitii>p. 
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Doctor? Does it show your usual tact > I have i 
agents — I can say no more. Shall I ring for the 
Madam, to see you to your room? 

LcciLLA — If you please. No; stay a mo 
nioce. I have two children. If it weren't for them, 
doot knagine that any of us would beg a favor at yoiu- 
tands. But for their sakes won't you instruct your 
l^eDt to cjommunicate with Simla and try to bring about 
^ fTr h"y — your brothers' lives for ours? 
. lUj* — I am Sony. Madam, but I have already tnld 
^y that is impossible. Even if your Government 
■ed. Jl would assuredly take revenge on me for 



te<««cstvt«d such a concession. No whisper of your^ 

— — »■«« must ever reach India, or — again forgivB T 

i9B — tny goose is cooked. ' 

. , — The thought of my children does not 

j[ni* 

Kam — Mr brothers have children — does the 
l|_jj^ «f tksa move the Government of India ? No, 
Mktaik I «■ dwi^tcd to have to refuse you, but you 
WM ■«« •sfc (or llw impossible. (He presses ike bell.) 
klKtUA— Dwe it not strike you that, if you drive 
pHtfiiM, *e 0»y ^"^ means of cheating your 
„ Vn^ it to prevent me, for instance, from 
« omitf fRMD that loggia ? 
__. tTi]«fciir» *»f ^*^y- e^^Pt that dinging to 
^W|p^^ Mri jliiu^ing bom the unknown, that all 
^TijL inn, vttl — •*'^"'' '* Besides, it would be 
ItolStfrUJUiill*!^- to vnty f>^^ of the word. WhUe 
SiiirSr&UHCtte hope. You can't read my mind. 
^jMUbt W« «• **■ ' ""y "^ "° mtention of pro- 

- i«»ilii« and may only be playing a little 

r hflW yoo have observed that I have 

■ ■. rW ayah mUrs) Ah. here is the 

Miwtani: sleep well. (He bows 

. ■.•xtoca. a whisky and soda. No!" 

■';M. ROod night. 
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After they have retired "the Raja takes from the 
table a powerful electric torch and switches it on. 
Then he switches off the lights of the room, which is 
totally dark except for the now moonlit background. 
He goes up to the idol on the mantelpiece, throws the 
light of the torch upon it, and makes it an ironic salaam. 
Then he lights himself toward the door as the curtain 
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Act III 

The scene is the Raja's snuggery — "an entirely 
European and modem room, its comfort contrasting 
with the old-fashioned, comfortless splendor of the 
scene of Act II." The time is the following morning. 
The casual investigations of Major Crespin, the first of 
the three "guests" to bestirring, reveal the heavy doors 
at the back of the room to be locked. A door at the 
left leads to a billiard room; another to a hallway 
connecting with the rest of the palace. A large open 
window at the right has the effect of being at a great 
height and commands a view across the valley to the 
snow peaks beyond. It is Traheme's conclusion, the 
moment he joins Crespin and has had a look around, 
that the locked doors at back let into the wireless room. 
Their minds are now intent upon finding some way to 
outwit their wily host. They might, Major Crespin 
suggests, pick him up and drop him out of the window 
on to the jagged rocks a hundred feet below. But 
Traheme does not approve, "They'd only tear us to 
pieces the quicker." says he. Before they can plan 
further the Raja enters. 

Raja — Good morning, Major; good morning, 
Doctor. How do you like my snuggery ? I hope you 
have slept well? {Theji make no attstver) No? Ah, 
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perfiaps you find this altitude trying 
We have methods of dealing with insor 

Crespin ^ Come now, Raja, a joke's a joke, but this 
cat-and-mouse business gets on one's nerves. Make 
arrangements to send us back to the nearest British 
outpost, and we'll give you our Bible oath to say 
nothing about the — pleasantry you've played on us. 

Raja — Send you back, my dear Major? I assure 
you. if I were ever so ivilling, it wouid be as much as my 
place is worth. You don't know how my faithful sub- 
jects are looking forward to tomorrow's ceremony. 
If I tried to cancel it there would be a revoluti(m. 
You must be reasonable, my dear sir. 

Crgspin — Do you think we would truckle to you, 
damn you, if it weren't for my wife's sake? But for 
her we'll niake any concession — promise you any- 
thing. 

Raja — What can you promise that is worth a brass 
fartliing to me? {Wilk sudden ferocity) No. Asia has 
ft lonj; score against you swaggering, blustering, whey- 
:ftWMd lords of creation, and, by all the gods! I mean to 
*|M some of it paid tomorrow! {Resuming his suave 
moHmcr) But in the meantime there is no reason why 
wo shouldn't IwJiavc like civili?^ beings. How would 
j-oti like (0 pews the morning? I'm sorry I can't oEEer 
vou any shootinR. I mustn't lead you into temptation. 
What do you say to billiards? It soothes the nerves. 
(OAntiNj* w* doif) Here is the billiard room. I have 
a little bu«inc!» to attend to, but I'll join you presently. 

With the major and Traheme safely disposed of in 
the billiard niom. the Raja carefully closes the door 
betwwii and summons Watkins. He is a little worried, 
he admits to the tiutlcr. to have his guests so near the 
wireless appiuntus and a little doubtful as to their pre- 
tended ignorance of its mechanism. The fact that they 
have not yet tried to bribe Watkins is suspicious. It 
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i though they might have something up their 
He would plan a trap to catch them, if they 
have. "I want you, in their presence, to send some 
message that is bound to startle or em-age them, and 
see if they show any sign of understanding it." Before 
the message can be formulated Lucilla Crespin enters 
She is worn by a sleepless night, anxious 
about her companions, and not in a mood to respond 
pleasantly to the Raja's renewed interest in her. And 
yet, he attempts to assure her, he is in no way respon- 
sible for the desperate situation in which she finds her- 
self. That must be charged against "chance, fate, the 
gods. Providence — whoever, or whatever pulls the 
strings of this unaccountable puppet show." He is 
quite powerless to save the men of her party, whatever 
he might be able to do for her. Has she seriously con- 
sidered his offer to help her? 

Raja — Listen to me. It will be worth your while, 
i could not undertake to send a letter to your children 
— but it would be very easy for me to have them car- 
ried off and brought to you here. 

Lucilla — (starts, and faces him). What do you 
mean? 

Raja — I mean that, in less than a month, yoa may 
have your children in your arms, uninjured, imsuspect- 
ing, happy — if — 

Lucilla — If? 

Raja — If — oh, in your own time, of your own free 
will — you will accept the homage it would be my 
privilege to offer you. 

Ldcilla — That ! 

Raja — You have the courage to die, dear lady — 
why not have the courage to live? (Pause) You 
believe, I dare say, that tomorrow, when the ordeal 
is over, you will awaken in a new life, and that there 
your children will rejoin you. Suppose it were so: 
suppose that in forty — fifty — sixty years, they passed 
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over to you : Would they be your children ? Can 
Himself give you back their childhood? What 
offer you is a new life, not problematical, but assured; 
a new life, without passing through the shadow of 
death; a future utterly cut off from the past, except 
that your children will be with you, not as -v-ague 
shades, but living and loving. They must be quite 
youi^; they would soon forget all that liad gone before. 
They would grow to manhood and womanhood under 
your eyes; and ultimately, perhaps, when the whole 
story was forgotten, you might, if you wished it, return 
with them to what you call civilization. And, mean- 
while, you are only on the threshold of the best years 
of your life. You would pass them, not as a memsahib 
in a paltry Indian cantonment, but as the absolute 
queen of an absolute king. I do not talk to you of 
romantic love. I respect you too much to think you 
accessible to silly sentiment. But that is just it: 
I respect as much as I admire you; and I have never 
pretended to respect any other woman. Therefore 
I say you should be my first and only queen. Your 
son, if you gave me one, shotild be the prince of princes; 
my other sons should all bow down to him and serve 
him. For, though I hate the arrogance of Europe, I 
believe that from a blending of the flower of the East 
with the flower of the West the man of the future — 
the Superman — may be bom. 

"Lucilla has sat motionless through all this speech, 1 
her elbows on the end of the couch, twisting her hand- 
kerchief in her hands and gazing straight in front of J 
There is now a perceptible pause before she 
s voice." 



Lucilla — Is that all? Have you quite done? 

Raja — I beg you to answer. 

Lucilla — I can't answer the greater part of what 
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you have been saying, for I have not heard it; at 
least I have not understood it. All I have heard is 
"In less than a month you may have your children in 
your arms," and then again, "Can God Himself give 
you back their childhood?" These words have kept 
hammering at my brain till (showing her handkerchief) 

— you see — I have bit my Up to keep from shrieking 
aloud. I think the de\il must have put them in your 
mouth — 

Raja — Pooh! You don't believe in these old 
bugbears. 

LucnxA — Perhaps not. But there is such a thing 
as diabolical temptation, and you have stumbled upon 
the secret of it. 

Raja — Stumbled! 

LuciLLA ^ Mastered the art of it, if you like — 
but not in your long haranRue, All I can think of is, 
"Can God Himself give you back their childhood?" 
and, "In a month you may have them in your arms," 

Raja — {eagerly). Yes, yes — think of that. In 
three or four weeks you may have your little ones — 

LuciLLA^ [rising and interrupting Mm vehemently). 
Yes — but on what conditions? That I should desert 
my husband and my friend — should let them go alone 
to their death — should cower in some back room of 
this murderous house of yours, listening to the ticking 
of the clock and thinking, " Now — now — the stroke 
has fallen" — stopping my ears so as not to hear the 
yells of your bloodthirsty savages — ■ and yet, perhaps, 
hearing nothing else to my dying day. No. Prince! 

— you said something about not passing through the 
shadow of death; but if I did this I should not pass 
through it, but live in it. and bring my children into 
it as well. What would be the good of having them in 
my arms if I could not look them in the face? 

Raja ^ That is your answer? 
LuciLLA, — The only possible answer. 
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The message the Raja conspires with Watldns to 
send out within hearing of Crespin and Traheme reads: 
"The lady has come to terms. She will enter His 
Highness' household," If, before or after the message 
is sent, either Crespin or Traheme should attempt to 
bribe Watkins, or to get at the wireless, the butler is 
to summon the guard and let the Raja know. "I have 
the most implicit confidence in you, Watkins," he says. 
"I know that anything they can offer you would have 
to be paid either in England or in India, and that 
you daren't show your nose in either country." 

Their signals are agreed upon, and Crespin and 
Traheme are summoned. They have said, the Raja 
reminds them, that they have had no experience with 
wireless. Perhaps it would amuse them to see it work. 
They admit that it would, and Watldns is told to open 
the doors of the wireless room and "order additional 
champagne from Tashkent." During the sending of 
the message the visitors pretend a complete ignorance 
of what is going on and at its conclusion the Raja is 
satisfied they were telling the truth when they declared 
their ignorance of its workings. Summoned by the 
High Priest, the Raja explains that he is obliged per- 
sonally to attend to "some arrangements for tomorrow's 
ctiremiiny," and begs to be excused for half an hour. 

SatisfylnK tliemselves that they are alone and un- 
watclicd, the three prisoners hold a hasty conference 
as to thdr succwding course of action. They caiuiot 
bnak down the doors leading to the wireless without 
arousing tlie jmlace. Therefore they must include 
Watkins in their plans. First they will try to bribe 
him. If that can be done, the major, who is struggling 
to recall his knowledge of wireless, will send a message 
to Amil-Scrai, reading, "Major Crespin, wife, Traheme, 
imprisoned, Rukh, Raja's palace; death threatened 
tomorrow evening; rescue urgent." If they fail to 
bribe Watkins there is but one other thing they can do 
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— bind and gag him and drop him out of the window 
onto the rocks below. This much agreed upon, they 
summon the butler. 

Watkins — (slanding by the door). You rang, sir? 

Traherne — Yes, Watkins. we want a few words 
with you. Do you mind coming over here? We don't 
want to speak loud. 

Watkins — There's no one understands English, sir. 

Traherne — Please oblige me, all the same. 

Watkins^ (coming forward). Now, sir! 

Traherne — I dare say you can guess what we want 
with you, 

Watkins — I'm no 'and at guessin', sir. I'd rather 
you'd put it plain. 

Traherne —■ Well, you know that we've faHen into 
the hands of bloodthirsty savages? You know what is 
proposed for tomorrow? 

Watkins — I've 'card as your number is up. 

Traherne — You surely don't intend to stand by 
and see us murdered — three of your own people, and 
one of them a lady? 

Watkins — My own people, is it? And a lady — I 

Lucilla — A woman, then, Watkins. 

Watkins — What has ray own people ever done for 
me — or women, either — that I should lose a cushy 
job and risk my neck for the sake of the three of you? 
I wouldn't do it for all your bloomin' England, I tell 
you straight. 

Crespin — It's no good, Traherne. Come down to 
tin tacks, 

Traherne — Only a sighting shot, Major. It was 
just possible we might have misread our man. 

Watkins — You did if you took 'im for a V. C. 'ero 
wot 'ud lay down his life for England, 'ome and beauty. 
The first thing England ever done for me was to 'ave 
me sent to a reformatory for pinchin' a silver rattle 
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off a young haristocrat in a p'rambulator. That, 
the likes of that, is wot I've got to thank England 
And why did I do it? Because my mother would have 
bashed my face in if I'd have come back empty handed. 
That's wot 'ome and beauty has meant for me. W'y 
should I care more for a woman being scragged than 
what I do for a man ? 

' Traherne — Ah yes, I quite see your point of view. 
But the question now is, What'Il you take to get us out 
of this? 

Watkins — Get you out of this! If you was to 
offer me millions 'ow could I do that? 

Traherne — ■ By going into that room and sendii^ 
this message through to the Amil-Serai aerodrome. 

But Watkins is not interested in the price they have 
to offer for his assistance. After considerable bargain- 
ing they double, then treble it, and finally sign their 
L 0. U's, agreeing to pay him fifteen thousand pounds 
" ; if they make their escape. Then with a show 
st he goes to the instrument to send the 
His first call, however, reveals to Major 
I that he is cheating them. The message he 
s over the keys reads. "The — white — 
mt — ready — for — " But before he can get any J 
~ a Crespin and Traherne are upon him. Widl I 
k's icaif they gag hini and with Crespin's hand* J 
MT ibey tie his hands behind him. Struggling, | 
^ t >tim to the window. "Watkins' head falls. J 
i^rf fw* terror-stricken eyes can be seen over theJ 
J, They rest hun a moment on thaJ 
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^' else for it — one, two, three! 
LociLLA., who has been watching, 

t<ry.) 
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Chespin — At least we haven't taken it lying down! 
(He pours out some whisky and is about to drink when 
he pauses, puts down the glass, and then cries in great 
excitentent) Hold on! Don't speak! {A pause) I 
haveit! Yes, by God, I have it! I've remembered the 
call! Can you lock that door? 

LuciLLA — (at door). No key this side! 

Trahehne — (whispering and running to the door). 
Don't open it. There are soldiers in the passage. 
I'll hold it. (He stations himself before the door. 
Crespin rushes to the instrument and rapidly ex- 
amines it.) 

Crespin — The scoundrel has reduced the current. 
(Makes an adjustment with feverish haste) Now the 
wave length! (He begins to transmit.) 

Trahebne — Do you get any answer? 

Crespin — No, no; I don't expect any — I'm sura 
they haven't the power. But it's an even chance that 
I get them all the same. 

"He goes on transmitting hurriedly while Traheme 
and Ludlla stand breathless, Traheme with his shoulder 
to the door." Suddenly there is the sound of the 
guards approaching through the hall. Traheme braces 
himself against the door and for a moment is able to 
hold them back. Gradually he is forced back and the 
Raja rushes into the room. Seeing Major Crespin 
at the wireless machine he whips out his revolver and 
fires. The major falls forward on the instnament, but 
recovers himself and unmalces the adjustments. Then 
he topples to the floor. Lucilta and Traheme get him 
to the couch. The Raja, at the wireless table, picks 
up the copy of the message. He tums menacingly 
toward Crespin. 

Raja — (Iwlding out the paper). How much of this 
did you get through? 
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CRESPm — (raising himself a little). Damn you - 
none! {Falls back dead.) 

LuciLLA — (crying out). Antony! 

Raja — All over, eh? (Traherne, still kneeUt^ 
makes an affirmative sign.) 

At this rnoment a noise is heard outside, and thi 
soldiers burst open the door and rush in. One of thef 
speaks to the Raja, pointing to the window, the other" 
two rush up to Traheme, seize him and drag him over 
to the left. Lucilla remains kneeling by Crespin's 
body, The Raja goes calmly over to the window and 
IooIq out. 

Raja — Tut — tut — most inconvenient. And fool- 
ish on your part — for now, if my brothers should be 
reprieved, we cannot hear of it. (Looks at the message 
reflectively) Otherwise, the situation remains un- 
changed. We adhere to our programme for tomorrow. 
The major has only a few hours' start of you. 



Act IV 

It is the hour set for the execution. The sci 
gloomy hall, its roof supported by four wooden <x 
umns, two in a row, rudely carved with distorted ani— 
and human figures. ... At the back, center, is a 7 
opening, curtained at the beginning of the act. WheaJ 
tlio curtains are withdrawn they reveal a sort of 
balcony or tribure, raised by two steps above the 
levrl of the hall, over the balustrade of which can be 
seen the head and shoulders of a colossal image of the 
Goddess, npparvntly at a distance of some fifty yards. 
. . . When the curtain rises a group of priests is gathered 
round the doorway, left, whila the chief priest stands 
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at the center, holding the curtains a little way apart 
and looking out. A priest is on guard at the door, 
right. For a moment after the rise of the curtain 
there is a regular and subdued munnur from the crowd 
without. Then it swells into a chorus of execrations." 
Two soldiers bring in Traheme, strapped to a mountain 
chair. They are followed by the Raja, in splendid 
Eastern attire. 

Trahkrne — Listen to me. Raja. Do what you 
will with me, but let Mrs. Crespin go. Send her to 
India or to Russia, and I am sure, for her children's sake, 
she will swear to keep absolute sUence as to her hus- 
band's fate and mine. 

Raja — You don't believe, then, that I couldn't 
save you if I would. 

Traherne — Believe it? No! 

Raja — You are quite right, ray dear Doctor. I 
am not a High Priest for nothing. I might work the 
oracle. I might get a command from the Goddess to 
hurt no hair upon your heads. 

Traherne — Then what devilish pleasure do you 
find in putting us to death ? 

Raja — Pleasure ? The pleasure of a double ven- 
geance. Vengeance for today — my brothers — and 
vengeance for centuries of subjection and insult. Do 
you know what brought you here? It was not blind 
chance, any more than it was the Goddess. It was 
my will, my craving for revenge, that drew you here by 
a subtle, irresistible magnetism. My will is my 
religion — my god. And by that god I have sworn 
that you shall not escape me. (Yells from the crowd 
outside) Ah, tliey are bringing Mrs. Crespin. 

Suavely the Raja apologizes to Ludlla for the 
manners of his people. Their fanaticism is quite be- 
yond his control. Traheme, as a last request, asks 
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that he and Mrs. Crespin be left for a few 
alone. 

Raja — Why. by all means, if it is in my power, 
spite of your inconsiderate action of yesterday — 

Trahbrne — Inconsiderate — ? 

Raja — Watkins, you know — poor Watkins — a 
great loss to me! But li la guerre comme d la guerrel 
I bear no malice for a fair act of war. I am anxious to_ 
show you every consideration, 

Traherne — Then you will leave us alone for 
time that remains to us ? 

Raja — Why, by all means. And oh. by the way,' 
you need have no fear of the — ceremony — ■ being 
protracted. It will be brief and — I trust — painless. 
The High Church Party are not incapable of cruelty; 
but I have resolutely set my face against it. (Lucilia 
has meanwhile slood sUmily gazing straight in front of her) 
Before I go, Madame, may I remind you of my offer 
of yesterday ? It is not yet too late. (Lucilla lakes no 
notice) Is it just to your children to refuse? (She 
looks at him stonily) Immovable? So be it! (He 
turns to go. At this moment a great yell of triumt^cua 
hatred goes up from the populace.) 

Raja — Your husband's body, Madam. They 
laving it at the feet of the Goddess, 

LcciLLA — You promised me — 

Raja — That it should be bimit. I will keep 
But you see I had three brothers 



& goes into the inner chamber, encircled by 
■Ct Only the guard at the door remains, hall] 
^s. b* liff door jamb." As gently as possible 
^■^sics Locilla if she is determined not to make 
^^^ce tfasC wiU bring her children to her; is she 
p^^ mc iRcng to refuse? Sadly she confesses 
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that she has thought of nothing else through all the 
torturing hours. "If I could live I would — there, I 
confess it!" she says. "But I should die of shame and 
misery, and leave my children — to that man. Or, 
if I did, what sort of a mother should I be to them? 
They would be much better without me! Oh, my 
precious, precious darlings! {She clasps her arms 
across her breast, and rocks herself in agony.) 

With the time left to them drawing to an end they 
speak finally of themselves and their love. " I meant to 
leave it all unspoken," says Traheme. "The thought 
of kim lying out there seemed to tie my tongue. But 
we have only one moment on this side of eternity. 
Lucilla, shall I go on? {After a perceptible pause 
Luciila bows her head) Do you think it is with a 
light heart that I ttim my back upon the life of earth 
and all it might have meant for you and me — for 
you and me, Lucilla!" 

Lucilla — Yes, Basil, for you and me. I 

Traherne — Rather than live without you, I am 
glad to die with you; but oh, what a wretched gladness 
compared with that of living with you and loving you 
I wonder if you guess what it has meant to me ever 
since we met at Dehra Dun. to s^ you as another man's 
wife, bound to him by ties I couldn't ask you to break. 
It has been hell, hell! . . , My love has not been quite 
selfish, Lucilla. since I can say I really do love your 
children, though I know they have stood between me 
and heaven. 

Lucilla — Yes, Basil, I know. I have known from 
the beginning. 

Traherne — Oh, Lucilla, have we not been fools, 
fools? We have sacrificed to an idol as senseless as 
that {mith a gesture toward the image) — all the glory 
and beauty of life! What do I care for a bloodless, 
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shadowy life — life in the abstract, with all the 
extinct. Is there not something in the depths of our 
heart that cries out: "We don't want it! Better 
eternal sleep!"? 

LuciLLA — Oh, Basil — you are going back on your 
own wisdom, 

Trahehne — Wisdom! What has wisdom to say 
love, thwarted and unfulfilled? You were right 
when you said that it is a mockery to speak of love 
without hands to clasp, without lips to kiss. We may 
be going to some pale parody of life; but in our coward- 
ice we have killed love for ever and ever. 

LuciLLA — No, Basil, don't call it cowardice. I, 
too, regret — perhaps as much as you — that things 
were — as tliey were. But not even your love could 
have made up to me for my children. (A trumpet 
blast is heard — a prolonged, deep, wailing sound) There 
is the signal! Good-by, dear love. 

She holds out her hands to him. They kiss and 
stand embraced, until, at a sound of tom-toms and a 
low muttered chant from behind the curtains, they 
part, and stand, hand in hand, facing the doorway. 

"Suddenly, at a great shattering note from a gong, 
the curtains of the doorway part, and a procession of 
chanting priests enters, all wearing fantastic robfs and 
headdresses, and all, except the chief priest, masked. 
The Raja follows them, also wearini; a priestly head- 
dress, and goi^eously robed. Behind him come three 
dark-robed and masked figures, carrying heavy swords. 
Musicians bring up the rear. The priests group them- 
selves round the throne." 

The Raja is still bent on torturing them. To 
Lucilla he repeats his offer regarding her children; 
even though she "had rather die a hundred deaths" 
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than see them in his power he could, he reminds her, 
have them kidnapped, or have them killed. As 
Ludlla shrieks Traheme throws himself savagely at the 
Raja's throat. There is a straggle, and the priests 
pull Traheme away and pinion his arms. "Chivalrous, 
but ill-advised, Dr. Traheme," observes the now angry 
Raja, "I regret it and so will you. My colleagues 
here insist that, as you have laid impious hands on the 
chief of their sacred caste, your death alone will not 
appease the fury of the Goddess. They insist on 
subjecting you to a process of expiation — a ritual of 
great antiquity — but — 

Tkahesme — You mean torture? 
Raja — Well — yes. 

(LuciLLA rushes forward with a cry.) 
LuciLLA — I must speak to you — speak to you 
alone! Send Dr. Traheme away. 

Trahernb — Lucilla! What are you thinking of! 
Lucilla — ! 

{The Raja motions io the priests, who 

do something to Traherne which 

causes him to crumple up, and his 

voice dies away.) 

LucaLA — I beg you — I beg you ! One minute — 

no more! 

"The Raja looks at her for a moment, then shrugs 
his shoulders and gives an order. Traheme is dragged 
through the doorway. Lucilla, in her desperation, has 
rushed up the steps of the throne. She now sinks, 
exhausted, upon the end of the throne itself. 

Lucilla — Let him go, send him back to India 
unharmed and — it shall be as you wish. 

Raja — Soho ! You will do for your lover — to 
save him a little additional pain — what you would 
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nearer to the palace. "Your comrades up yonderH 
can no doubt massacre quite a number of my subjects — 
a brave exploit! — but when they've spent their 
thunderbolts, they'll just have to fly away again — if 
they can. A bomb may drop on this temple, you say? 
In that case, you and your friends will escort me — 
in fragments — to my last abode. Does that prospect 
allure you? I call your bluff, Lieutenant Cardew." 

A third bomb falls, and there is a shattering detona- 
tion. "The priests rush up to the Raja and fall 
before him in panic-stricken supplication, with volu- 
ble remonstrances, pointing to the idol in the back- 
ground. The Raja hesitates for a moment and then 
proceeds^ 

"My priests, however, have a superstitious dread 
of these eggs of the Great Roc. They fear injury to 
the Sacred Image. For myself, I am always averse 
from bloodshed. You may, if you please, signal to 
your squadron commander my acceptance of your 
terms." 

Lieutenant Cardew demands that the body of 
Major Crespin be turned over to him and that an 
escort be furnished through tlie crowd. 

Raja — Certainly. {Gives an order) The escort 
will be here in a moment, (To Lucilla and Tba- 
herne) It only remains for me to speed the parting 
guest. I hope we may one day renew our acquaintance 
— oh, not here! I plainly foresee that I shall have to 
join the other kings in exile. Perhaps we may meet 
at Homburg or Monte Carlo and talk over old times. 
Ah, here is the escort. 

(The escort bos formed at the door.) 

Raja — Good-by, dear lady. I lament the major's 
end. Perhaps I was hasty; but, you know, " 'Tis 
better to have loved and lost," etc. And oh — Mrs. 
Crespin — my love to the chUdren 1 
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"The priests and others are all clustered on the 
balcxmy, looking at the aeroplane. The Raja turns 
back from the door, lights a cigarette at the brazier, 
takes a puff, and says: 

**Well, well — she'd probably have been a damned 



nuisance. 
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I'm to ask your permission before I touch anotl: 
girl! 

Mrs. Musrat — You can touch as many girls as 
you want and as often as you want — for my part you 
can go as far as you like with any of them - — but not . 
this one — I permit no indecency in my carrousel. 

LiLioM — {to Mrs. Muskat). And now I'll ask y 
please to shut your mouth. 

Mrs. Muskat — What? 

LiLioM — Shut your mouth quick, and go back t 
your carrousel. 

Mrs. Muskat — What? 

LiLiOM — What did she do to you, anyhow? Tryin' 
to start a fight with a little pigeon like that . . . just 
because I touched her? You come around to the 
carrousel as often as you want to, little girl. Come 
every afternoon and sit on the panther's back, and if 
you haven't got the price, Liliom will pay for you. 
And if anyone dares to bother you, you come and 
tell me. 

Mrs. Muskat — You reprobate! 

LiLiOM — Old witch! 

Julie — Thank you. Mister Liliom. 

Mrs. Muskat — You seem to think I can't throw 
you out, too. What's the reason I can't? Because 
you're the best barker in the park? Well, you are 
very much mistaken. In fact, you can consider your- 
self thrown out already. You're discharged! 

Liliom — In that case, dear lady {takes off his cap 
with a fiourish), you are respectfully requested to get 
out o' here as fast as your legs will carry you. I never 
beat up a woman yet — except that Holzer woman 
who I sent to the hospital for three weeks — but — if 
you don't get out o' here this minute, and let this 
Uttle squab be. I'll give you the prettiest slap in the 
jaw you ever bad in your life. 
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Mrs. Muskat — Very good, my son. Now you can 
go to the devil. Good-by. You're discharged, and 
you needn't try to come back, either, (She exits. It 
is beginmng to grow dark.) 

Marie — (wilk great concern). Mister Liliom — 

LiLioM — Don't you pity me or I'll give you a slap in 
the jaw. (To Julie) And don't you pity me, either. 

Julie — (in alarm). I don't pity you. Mister 
Liliom. 

Liliom — You're a liar, you are pitying me. I can 
see it in your face. You're thinking, now that Madame 
Muskat has thrown him out, Liliom will have to go 
begging. Huh ! Look at me. I'm big enough to get 
along without a Madame Muskat. I have been 
thrown out of better jobs than hers. 

JuLiB — What will you do now. Mister Liliom? 

Liliom — Now? First of all, I'll go and get myself 
— a glass of beer. You see, when something happens 
to annoy me I always drink a glass of beer. 

It is Liliom's suggestion that he go back to the 
'carrousel and get his clothes and things. If the girls 
are there — or if one of them is there — when he 
returns he knows a beer garden where they can go. 
It is Marie's conviction that Julie is in love with Liliom, 
but Julie declares she isn't. She is only sorry that he 
lost his job. But she decides to wait for Liliom — and 
to send Marie away when he comes back, even though 
she knows that if she stays much longer she will be 
locked out and lose her own job. 

"Marie goes, reluctantly, but comes back and 
says, uncertainly, 'Good night.' She waits a mo- 
ment to see if Julie will follow her. Julie does not 
move. Marie exits. Meantime it has grown quite 
dark. During the following scene the gas-lamps far 
in the distance are lighted one by one. Liliom and 
Julie sit on the bench. From afar, very faintly, 
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the masic of a calliope. But the music is 
intermittently heard; now it breaks off. now it resumes 
again, as if it came down on a fitful wind. Blending 
with it are the sounds of human voices, now loud, 
now soft; the blare of a toy trumpet; the confused 
noises of the show booths. It grows progressively 
darker until the end of the scene. There is no moon- 
light. The spring iridescence glows in the deep-blue 
sky." 

LiLiOM — Now we're both discharged. . . . Have 
you had your supper? 

Julie — No. 

LiLiou — Want to go eat something at the Garden? 

Julie — No. 

LiLioM — Anywhere else ? 

Julie — No, 

LiLioM — {wkistles softly, then). You don't come 
to this park very often, do you? I've only seen you 
three times. Been here oftener than that? 

Julie — Oh yes. 

LiLiou — Did you see me ? 

Julie — Yes. 

LiLioM — And did you know I was Liliom? 

Julie — They told me. 

LiLiOM — {whistles softly, then) Have you got a 
sweetheart? 

Julie — No. 

Liliom — Don't He to me. 

Julie — I haven't. If I had, I'd tell you. I've 
never had one. 

LiLioM — What an awful Har you are. I've got a 
good mind to go away and leave you here. 

Julie — I've never had one. 

LiLiou — Tell that to someone else. 

JuLiB — (jeproackfully). Why do you insist I 
have? 
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LiLiou — Because you stayed here with me the first 
time I asked you to. You know your way around, you 
do. 

Julie — No, I don't, Mister Liliom. 

LiLiOM — I suppose you'll tcll me you don't know 
why you're sitting here — lite this, in the dark, alone 
with me — You wouldn't 'a' stayed so quick if you 
hadn't done it before — with some soidier, maybe. 
This ain't the first time. You wouldn't have been 
so ready to stay if it was — what did you stay for. 
anyhow ? 

Julie — So you wouldn't be left alone. 

Liliom — Alone! God, you're dumb! I don't need 
to be alone. I can have all the girls I want. Not 
only servant girls like you, but cooks and governesses, 
even French girls. I could have twenty of them if I 
wanted to. 

Julie — I know. Mister Liliom. 

LiLiOM — What do you know? 

Julie — That all the girls are in love with you. But 
that's not why I stayed. I stayed because you've 
been so good to me. 

LiLiOM — Well, then you can go home. 

Julie — I don't want to go home now. 

LiLioM — And what if I go away and leave you sit- 
ting here? 

JULiB — If you did, I wouldn't go home. 

Two policemen emerge from the shadows and con- 
front them. They question Liliom, and then Julie. 
One feels that he should warn the girl against Liliom. 
"He's only after your money," he tells her. "We 
know this fine fellow. He picks up you silly servant 
girls and takes what money they have. "Tomcrrow 
you'll probably be coming around to report him. If 
you do I'll throw you out. . . . I'm not your father, 
thank God, but I'm telling you what kind of a fellow 
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he is. . . . You needn't be afraid of him. 
will take you home if you're afraid." 

But Julie i^n't afraid, and she doesn't want to go 
home, Liliom is puzzled. What kind of a girl is this 
Julie? Why isn't she afraid of him — after what the 
ofBcer said? Julie doesn't know why she isn't afraid 
— but she isn't. For one thing she hasn't any money 
for anyone to take away from her — and if she had she 
would give it to him if he asked for it. No, she never 
had had a sweetheart — never one she gave money to. 
Far away the music of a dance orchestra is heard. 

LiLiOM — Want to dance ? 

Julie — No. I have to be very careful. 

LiLioM — Of what? 

Julie — My — character. 

LiLioM — Why? 

JuLiG — Because I'm never going to many. If I 
going to marry it would be different. Then I wouldn' 
need to worry so much about my character. It doesn't 
make any difference if you're married. But I shan't 
marry — and that's why I've got to take care to be a 
respectable girl. 

LiLioM — Suppose I were to say to you — I'll marry 
you. 

Julie — You? 

LiLiOM — That frightens you, doesn't it? You're 
thinking of what the officer said and you're afraid. 

JuLiB — No, I'm not, Mister Liliom. I don't pay 
any attention to what he said. 

LiLioM — But you wouldn't dare to marry anyone 
like me, would you? 

Julie — I know that — that — if I loved anyone — 
it wouldn't make any difference to me what he — even 
if I died for it. 

LiLiOM — But you wouldn't many a rough guy like 
me — that is, — eh — if you loved me — 
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Julie — Yes, I would — if I loved you, Mister 
LiUom. 

LiLiOM — (whispers). Well — you just said — didn't 
you? — that you don't love me. Well, why don't you 
go home then ? 

Julie — It's too late now ; they'd all be asleep. 

LiLiOM — Locked out? 

Julie — Certainly. (Th^y are silent awhile.) 

LiLioM — I think — that even a low-down good-for- 
nothing — can make a man of himself, 

Julie — Certainly. (They are silent again. A lamp 
lighter crosses tlie stage.) 

LiLiOM — Are you hungry? 

Julie — No. (Anatlier pause.) 

LiLioM — Suppose — you had some money — and I 
took it from you? 

Julie — Then you could take it, that's all. 

LiLiOM ■ — {after another brief silence). All I have to 
do is go back to her — that Muskat woman — she'll be 
glad to get me back — then I'll be earning my wages 
again. (The twilight folds darker about them.) 

Julie — (very softly). Don't go back — to her — 

LiLiOM — There are a lot of acada trees around here. 

Julie — Don't go back to her — 

LiLiOM — She'd take me back the minute I asked 
ler. I know why — she knows, too — 

Julie — I can smell them, too — acacia blossoms — 
{Some blossoms drift down from the tree-top to the bench.) 

LiLioM — White acacias 1 

Julie — The wind brings them down. (They are 
silent. There is a long pause before the curtain faUs.) 



The scene is the "dilapidated hovel" of Mother 
HoUunder, Julie's aunt, who, with her son, mns a 
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photographer's "studio" on the fringe of the amusefl 
ment park. Here Liliom and Julie have been living' 
for two months. Things have not been going weU with 
them. Liliom has refused repeatedly to go back to 
his old job with Mre. Muskat, though she has been 
after him many times. He has refused to work at all, 
in fact. "He's always wanting something, but never 
willing to work for it," mumbles Mother Hollunder. 
who is given to talking to herself; "he won't work and 
he won't steal, but he'll use up a poor old widow's last 
bit of firewood. He'll do that cheerfully enough, A 
big, strong lout like that lying around all day resting his 
lazy bones. He ought to be ashamed to look decent 
people in the face." 

Marie has called, and the old crone's mumbling is 
largely for her benefit. Julie would defend Liliom if 
she could. True, he will not work at all. But not 
because he is lazy, 

Julie — . . He never learned a trade, you see, 
and he can't just go and be a day laborer — so he just 
does nothing. 

Marie — That ain't right. 

JuLTB — No. Have the Breiers got a new maid yet? 

Marie — They've had three since you left. . . . 

JuLiB — He won't go back to work at the carrousel, 
either. I ask him why, but he won't tell me — Last 
Monday he hit me. 

Marie — Did you hit him back? 

Julie — No, 

Marib — Why don't you leave him? 

Julie — I don't want to. 

Marie — I would. I'd leave him. (There is a 
strained siknce.) 

Mother Hollunder — {Enlers. muttering aloud). 
He can play cards, all right. He can fight, too; and 
take money from poor servant girls. And the police 
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turn their heads the other way. The carpenter was 
here. 

Julie — Is that water tor the soup? 

Mother Hollunder — The carpenter was here. 
There's a man for you ! Dark, handsome, lots of hair, a 
respectable widower with two children — and money, 
and a good paying business, . . . He wants to take her 
out of this and marry lier. This is the fifth time he's 
been here. He has two children, but — 

JULiK — Please don't bother, Aunt Hollimder, 111 
get the water myself. 

Mother Hollunder — He's waiting outside now. 

Julie — Send him away. 

Mother Hollunder — He'll only come back again 

— and the first thing you know that vagabond will get 
jealous and there'll be a fight. Oh, he's ready enough 
to fight, he is. Strike a poor httie girl like thati 
Ought to be ashamed of himself! And the police just 
let him go on doing as he pleases. (SHU scolding she 
exits of 6acfe.) 

Marie — A carpenter wants to marry you ? 

Julie — Yes. 

Marie — Why don't you? 

Julie — Because — 

Marie — Liliom doesn't support you, and he beats 
you — he thinks he can do whatever he likes juat 
because he's Liliom. He's a bad one. 

Julie — He's not really bad. 

Marie — That night you sat on the bench together 

— he was gentle then. 
Julie — Yes, he was gentle, 

Marie — And afterward he got wild E^ain. 

Julie — Afterward he got wild — sometimes. But 
that night on the bench ... he was gentle. He's gentle 
now. sometimes, very gentle. After supper, when he 
stands there and listens to the music of the carrousel, 
something comes over him — and be is gentle. 
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Makie — Does he say anything? 

Julie — He doesn't say anything. He gets thought^ 
ful and very quiet, and his big eyes stare straight 
ahead of him. 

Marie — Into your eyes? 

Julie — Not exactly. He's unhappy because he 
isn't working. That's really why he hit me on 
Monday, 

Marie — That's a fine reason for hitting you ! Beats 
his wife because he isn't working, the ruffian! 

Julie — It preys on his mind — 

Marie — Did he hurt you? 

Julie — {very eagerly). Oh no. 

Mrs. Muskat comes again to try to induce Liliom tO-J 
return to the carrousel. But he is not easily interested. 
For one thing he has taken up recently with a chap 
named Ficsiu" — "the Sparrow," his friends and the 
police call him — and for another he doesn't just see 
how he can go back to his old life without lea\'ing Julie. 
That, at least, is plainly what Mrs, Muskat expects 
him to do. And why not? The carrousel lady would 
like to know. He beats Julie, doesn't he? She'd be a 
lot better off without him. She'd probably marry 
again, or go back and be a servant girl. The offer is 
not without its temptations to Liliom. 

Mrs. Muskat — You've always been happy at the 
carrousel. It's a great life — pretty girls and beer and 
cigars and music — a great life and an easy one. I'll 
tell you what — come back and I'll give you a ring that 
used to belong to my dear departed husband. Well, 
will you come? 

Liliom — She's not that kind. She'd never be a 
servant girl again. But — but — for my part — if I 
decide — that needn't make any difference. I can go 
on Hving with her even if I do go back to my art — 
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Mrs. Muskat — My GodI 

LiLiOM — What's the matter? 

Mrs. Muskat — Who ever heard of a married man 

— I suppose you think all the girls would be pleased to 

know that you were nmning home to your wife every 

It's ridiculous! When people found out they'd 

laugh themselves sick — 

LiLioM — I know what you want. 

Mrs. Muskat — (refuses to meet his gase). You 
flatter yourself. 

LiLiOM — You'll give me that ring, too? 

Mrs. Muskat — (pushes the hair back from his fore- 
head). Yes. 

LtLiOM — I'm not happy in this house. 

Mrs. Muskat — (sliU stroking his hair). Nobody 
takes care of you. (They are silent. Julie enters. 
carrying a cup of co^ee. Mrs. Muskat remcms her 
hand from Liliom's head,) 

LiLJOM — Do you want anything ? 

JuLiB — No. (She exits slowly into the kitchen.) 

Mrs. Muskat — The old woman says there is a car- 
penter, a widower, who — 

■ LiLiOM — I know — I know — 

Julie — (re-entering). LiUom, before I forget — I 
have something to tell you. 
LiLioM — All right. 

Julie — I've been wanting to tell you — in fact, I 
was going to tell you yesterday — 

LiLiOM — Go ahead. 

IJuLiB — But I must tell you alone — if you'll come 
in — it will only take a minute. 
LiLiOH — Don't you see I'm busy now? Here I am 
talking business and you interrupt with — 
Julie — It'll only take a minute. 
LiLioM — Get out of here, or — 
Julie — But I tell you it will only take a minute — 
LiLioM — Will you get out of here? 
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Lookout, here comes the damn police. 

The damn police, 

The damn police, 

Lookout, here comes the danm police 

They'll get you every time." 

Julie, troubled and uneasy, flits in and out of the 
house. Finally the Sparrow has a chance to outline 
his plan. The cashier of a certain leather factory car- 
ries a payroll amounting to 16,000 kronen. Every 
Saturday he takes the same route, and he goes alone. 
It will be easy for one of them to accost him. as he 
passes a certain lonely spot by the railroad embank- 
ment, and when he is off his guard the other can 
stick a knife between his ribs or smash in his skull. 
Lfliom doesn't like the idea of killing the man. Does 
he have to be kilied. "No." admits the Sparrow, 
"he doesn't have to be. He can pve up the money 
witliout being killed — but most of these cashiers are 
rvculiar — they'd rather be killed," 

LiLioM — And when it's done, do we start right off 
(nr America? 

Pk-sur — No. 

l,iLioM — What then? 

Fli-SUR — We bury the money for six months, 
'Itwtt's the usual time. And after the sixth month 
wv vliK it up again. 

LtiU'M — What then? 

Ktv SCR — Then you go on living just as tisual for six 
UH>«t(ha imve — you don't touch a heller of the money. 

tiLl0.M — In six months the baby will be bom. 

fiviii'K - "Hien we'll take the baby with us, too. 
't'Kiv^ iii.>iith!< before the time you'll go to work so as 
U> l>i> nHv ty say you sa\'ed up your wages to get to 

^•iLivM - \>1ucb of us goes up and talks to bim? 
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FicsuR — One of us talks to him with his mouth and 
the other talks with his knife. Depends on which 
you'd rather do. I'll tell you what — you talk to him 
with your mouth. 

LiLioM — Do you hear that? 

FicsuR — What? 

LiLioM — Outside . . . like the rattle of swords. 
(FicsuH listens. After a pause, Liliom conttHues) 
What do I say to him ? 

FicsuR — You say good evening to him and, "Ex- 
cuseme.sir; can you tell me the time ? " 

Liliom — And then what? 

PicsuR — By that time I'll have stuck him — and 
then you take your knife — 

A policeman enters. They eye him suspiciously, 
but he has only come to have his photograph taken. 
Soon he is gone, and they are free to go on with their 
plans. Liliom is to sneak into the house and get a 
kitchen knife — a big sharp knife to slit the victim's 
throat with. . , . Now Liliom has the knife, and they are 
ready to start. But Liliom is still worried. The sight 
of Julie, furtively eying them, serves to unnerve him. 
Bravely he tries to pick up the refrain of the thieves' 
song while she lingers within hearing. And when she 
is gone he turns again to the Sparrow. "At night, in 
my dreams," he miumurs, "if his ghost comes back — 
what will I do then ? ' ' 

FlcsuR — His ghost won't never come back. 

Liliom — Why not? 

FicsuR — A Jew's ghost don't never come back. 

Liliom — Well then — afterward — 

FicsuR — {impatiently). What do you mean — 
afterward ? 

Liliom — In the next world — when I come up be- 
fore the Lord God — what '11 I say then? 
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FicsuR — The like of you will never come up before 
Him. 

Liuou — Why not? 

FicsuR — Have you ever come up before the high 
court? 

LiuOM — No. 

FlcsuR — Our land comes up before the police 
magistrate — and the highest we ever get is the criminal 
court, 

LiLiOM — Will it be the same in the next world ? 

PicsUR — Just the same. We'll come up before a 
police magistrate, same as we did in this world. 

LiLiOM — A police magistrate? 

FiCSUR — Sure. For the rich folks — the heavenly 
court. For us poor people — only a police magistrate. 
For the rich folks — fine music and angels. For us — 

LiLioM — For us? 

FicsuR — For us, my son, there's only justice. In 
the next world there'll be lots of justice, yes, nothing 
but justice. And where there's justice there must be 
pobce magistrates; and where there 're police magis- 
tiates, people like us get — 

Ijuom — {iniemtpiing). Good evening. Excuse 
^e, ar, can you tell me the time ? {Lays his hand ooer 

pygne — What do you put your hand there for? 

— My heart is jumping — under the knife. 

— Put it on the other side then. {Looks 
t sky) It's time we started — we'll walk 

■ — It's too early. 
K — Come on. 

^^H- caa set away Julie stops them. She is 

" * OS now. She begs Liliom not to go. 

_jots all the excuses she can think of. 

TbB carpenter is coming — with an 
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offer of work for Liliom. Marie and her husband are 
coming to have their pictures taken. Roughly Liliom 
puts her aside. Won't he stay — if she will get him 
some beer — or wine ? No — he's going for a walk with 
the Sparrow. If she tries to stop him he'U — He 
clenches his fist and brushes her out of the way. 

Now they are gone. Hoijelessly Julie gazes after 
them as they disappear down the street. Mother 
Hollunder arouses her. She has missed the kitclien 
knife. Julie is sure Liliom didn't take it. What use 
would he have for a knife? Marie and her intended 
have come to pose for their pictiu-es. They can't 
understand why Julie is crying. She tries to conquer 
her tears. Softly from the distance is heard the refrain 
of the thieves' song. The curtain falls. 



Scene IV 

At the railroad embankment. Dusk has begun to fall. 
Through an arch under the tracks the fields on the out- 
skirts of the city can be seen. Overhead are strung the 
wires that "the Jews talk through," as Liliom expresses 
it. But the Sparrow corrects him. The Jews don't 
talk — they telegraph. Again the would-be highway- 
men rehearse the tragedy they are about to play. 
Liliom is to accost the cashier. "Good evening. 
Excuse me, sir; what time is it?" And while the 
victim is reaching for his watch the Sparrow is to stab 
him. 

But the cashier doesn't come. Liliom is nervous. 
The Sparrow suggests a game of " Vengt et un." They 
play, and the Sparrow cheats. Soon Liliom has lost his 
last heller. He cannot play any more. But the 
Sparrow agrees to trust him — and deduct his winnings 
from Liliom's share of the sixteen thousand kronen 
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they are to take from the cashier. "Whoever has the 
most luck will have the most money." The game con- 
tinues. The Sparrow wins again. The Sparrow always 
wins. Now he has taken the last of Liliom's share of 
the haul they expect to make. A fight threatens, when 
suddenly the cashier appears in the arch. 

"He is a strong, robust, red-bearded Jew about 
forty years of age. At his side he carries a leather bag 
slung by a strap from his shoulder. The Sparrow 
coughs wamingiy, moves to the right between the 
cashier and the embankment, pausing just behind him. 
Liliom stands bewildered. . . . "Good evening, sir. 
Excuse me, sir, can you tell me the time? . . ." 

The Sparrow springs forward, but he is too late. 
The cashier catches him by the wrist with one hand, 
forcing him to his knees, and with the other draws a 
revolver from his coat pocket, which he presses against 
Liliom's breast. 

LiNZUAN — (pie cashier, in a lew, even voice). It IS 
twenty-five minutes past six. [Looks iroKtcally dowit 
at Ficsur) It's lucky I grabbed the hand with the 
knife instead of the other one. (Looks appraisingly 
from one to the other) Two fine birds! (To Ficsur) 
Rothschild has more luck than you. {To Liliom) I'd 
advise you to keep nice and quiet. If you make one 
move, you'll get two bullets in you. Just look into the 
barrel. You'll see some little things in there, made of 
lead. 

Ficstfs — Let me go. I didn't do anything 

LiNZMAN — (mockingly shakes the hand which still 
holds the knife). And this? What do you call this? 
Oh yes, I know. You thought I had an apple in my 
pocket, and you wanted to peel it. That's it. Forgive ■ 
me for my error. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Liliom — But I — I — 

LiMZMAN — Yes, my son, I know. It's so simple. 
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You only asked me what time it is. Well, it's twenty- 
five minutes after six. 

FicsuR — Let us go, honorable sir. We didn't do 
anything to you. 

LiNZMAN — In the first place, my son, I'm not an 
honorable sir. In the second place, for the same 
money, you could have said Your Excellency But in 
the third place you'll find it very hard to beg off by 
flattering me. 

LiLiOM — But I — / really didn't do anything to you. 

LiNZMAN — Look behind you, my boy. Don't be 
afraid. Look behind you, but don't run away or 111 
have to shoot you down. (Liliom turns his head 
slowly around) Who's coming up there? 

LiLiOM — {to Ficsur). You hold still or — (To 
LiLiou, teasingly) How many policemen are there? 

Liliom — Two, 

LiNZMAN — And what are the policemen sitting on ? 

LiLiOM — Horses. 

LiNZHAN — And which can run faster, a horse or a 

LiLiOM — A horse. 

LiN2MAN — There, you see. It would be hard to get 
away now. {Laughs) I never saw such an unludcy 
pair of highway robt>ers. I can't imagine worse luck. 
Just today I had to put a pistol in ray pocket. And 
even if I hadn't — old Linzman is a match for iour 
like you. But even that isn't all. Did you hap- 
pen to notice, you oxen, what direction I came from? 
From the factory, didn't I? When I went there I 
had a nice bit of money with me. Sixteen thousand 
crowns! But now — not a heller, {Calls of left) 
Hey, come quicker, will you? This fellow is pulling 
pretty strong. 

Suddenly the Sparrow frees himself with a mighty 
wrench and darts rapidly away. Liliom makes a dash 
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SCGNB V 



F 

■^ In the photographic studio a half hour later. Julie. 

^" Mother HoUunder, Marie and her intended and young 
Hollunder are waiting. The ambulance attendants 
bring Liliom in. He is still alive and can talk — a little. 
. . . They put the stretcher down and slowly they all 
withdraw, ' ' Julie sits on the edge of the stretcher and 
looks at Liliom. He stretches his hand out to her. 
She clasps it. It is not quite dark yet." 

Liliom — {raises himself with difficulty; speaks lightly 
at first, but UUer soberly, defiantly). Little — Julie — 
there's something — I want to tell you — like when you 
go to a restaurant — and you've finislied eating — and 
it's time — to pay — then you have to count up every- 
thing — everything you owe — well — I beat you — 
not because I was mad at you — no — only because I 
can't bear to see anyone crying. You always cried — 
on my account — and, well, you see — I never learned 
a trade — what kind of a caretaker would I make? 
But anyhow — I wasn't going back to the carrousel to 
fool with the girls. No, I spit on them all — understand? 

Julie — Yes. 

Liliom — And — as for Hollinger — he's good 
enough — Mrs. Muskat can get along all right with 
him. The jokes he tells are mine — and the people 
laugh when he tells them — but I don't care. I didn't 
give you anything — no home — not even the food 
you ate — but you don't understand. It's true I'm 
not much good — but I couldn't be a caretaker — and 
so I thought maybe it would be better over there — in 
America — do you see f 

Julie — Yes. 

Liliom— I'm not asking — forgiveness — I don't 
do that — I don't. Tell the baby — if you like. 
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Tell the baby — I wasn't much good- 

1 — if you ever talk about me — tell iSm — I 

perhaps — over in America — but that's 

vt yours. I'm not asking forgiveness. For 

'ir police can come now. If it's a boy — if it's 

ftrtiaps I'll see the Lord God today. Do 

Usee Him? 

— Y«. 

■ — Vm not afraid — of the police up there — 
let me come up in front of the I.*rd God 
t Hke down here where an officer stops 
iftk 4aor. If the carpenter asks you — yes — 
^fe— marTT him. And the child — tell hiTii 
Hell believe you — won't he? 

■ I beat you — I was right. You ' 

stiriok — you mustn't always be right. 

It's all the same to me 

' It's so dumb. Nobody's right. A 



oixne — hold my hand tight. 
C it tight — all the time. 
still tighter — I'n 
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stayed because we two are the only ones on earth who 
loved him. That's why I thought we ought to stick 
together." "No, thank you," replies Julie. 

Now she is alone with her dead. She puts the candle 
on the table near Liliom's head, sits on the edge of the 
stretcher, looks into the dead man's face and caresses 
it tenderly. 

Julie — Sleep, Liliom. sleep — it's no business of 

hers — I never even told you — but now I'll tell you — 
now I'll tell you — you bad, quick-tempered, rough, 
unhappy, wicked — t^ar boy — sleep peacefully. Liliom 

— they can't understand how I feel — I can't even 
explain to you — not even to you — how I feel — you'd 
only laugh at me — but you can't hear me any more. 
(Between lender motherliness and reproach, yet with great 
love in her voice) It was wicked of you to beat me — on 
the breast and on the head and face — but you're gone 
now. You treated me badly — that was wicked of you 

— but sleep, peacefully. Liliom — you bad, bad boy — 
I love you — I never told you before — I was ashamed 

— but now I 've told you — I love you. Liliom — sleep 

— my boy — sleep. 

She is reading the Bible softly to herself when the 
carpenter comes. He would offer both sympathy — 
and his hand in marriage — later — when it is time. 
But Julie dismisses him. "No use, carpenter. God 
be with you." 

The Sparrow slinks in from the house and calls to her 
that coffee is ready. Slowly Julie goes into the house. 
The Sparrow gives the body a hurried look and slinks 
away. Now Liliom lies alone. 

"After a brief silence music is heard, distant at first, 
but gradually coming nearer. It is very much like the 
music of the carrousel, but slower, graver, more exalted. 
The melody, too, is the same, yet the tempo is altered 
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and contrapuntal measures of the thieves' song are I 
intertwined in it. Two men in black, with heavy!! 
sticks, soft black hats and black gloves, appear in tbc'l 
doorway at back and stride slowly into the room. 
Their faces are beardless, marble white, grave and 
benign. One stops in front of the stretcher, the other a 
pace to the right. From above a dim. violet light il- 
luminates their faces." They are the heavenly police 
and they have come to conduct Liliom into the next 
world. "1 

The First — {bends down, touches Liliom's shoulder). 
Get up and come with us. (Liliom slowly sits up.) 

The Second — Come along. 

The First — (paternally). These people suppose 
that when they die all their difficulties are solved for 
them. 

The Second — (raismg his voice siendy). That 
simply by thrusting a knife in your heart and making 
it stop beating you can leave your wife behind with a 
child in her womb — 

The First — It is not as simple as that. 

The Second — Such things are not settled so easily. 

The First -— Come along. You will have to give 
an account of yourself. We are God's police. (An 
expression of glad relief liglUs upon Liliom's face. Ht 
rises from the stretcher) Come. 

The Second — You mortals don't get off quite as 
easy as that. 

The First — Come. (Liliom starts to walk ahead cj 
them, then stops and looks at tliem). The end is not as 
abrupt as that. Your name is still spoken. Your 
face is still remembered. Remembered, too, are the 
manner of your glance, the ring of your voice, the clasp 
of your hand and how your step sounded — as long as 
one is left who remembers you, so long is the matter 
unended. Before the end there is much to be 
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ITntil you are quite forgotten, my son, you will not be 
finished with the earth — even though you are dead. 
Thb Second — (very gently). Come, 

The music begins again. All three exit at back, 
Liliom leading, the others following. The stage is 
empty and quite dark save for the candle which bums 
by the stretcher, on which, in the shadows, the covers 
are so arranged that one cannot quite be sure that a 
body is not still lying. The music dies out in the dis- 
tance as if it had followed Liliom and the two policemen. 
The candle flickera and goes out. There is a brief in- 
terval of silence and total darkness before the curtain 
falls. 

Scene VI 

A whitewashed courtroom "in the beyond " ; a 
ceDingless room from which there are exits on either side, 
one leading to the region of the purifying flames, the 
other to that of the heavenly peace. There is an 
entrance at back through which Liliom is presently 
escorted by the celestial police, and a grated window, 
through which can be seen a vista of rose-tinted clouds. 

This, the inquiring Liliom discovers, is that part of 
the police court devoted to the trial of suicide cases. 
Here "justice is done." Two who have preceded him 
are akeady seated on a bench in the center of the room. 
One is richly, the other poorly dressed. They are 
inclined to be sociable, but Liliom is surly and sus- 
picious. 

The Police Magistrate, a tall, bald, white-bearded 
patriarch, enters. He has come to consider "yester- 
day's cases," That of the richly dressed man is called 
first. He is, he says, "forty-two, married, and a 
Jew — " "Religion does not interest us here," inter- 
rupts the Magistrate. "Why did you kill yourself? " 
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The Richly Dressed Man — On accxnint of i 
debts. 

The Magistratb — What good did yoa do aBJ| 
earth? 

The Richly Dressed Man — I was a lawyer — 

The Magistrate — (coughs significantly). Yes — 
we'll discuss that later. For the present I shall only 
ask you: Would you like to go back to earth once 
more before sunrise? I advise you that you have the 
right to go if you choose. Do you underetand? 

The Richly Dressed Man — Yes. sir. 

The Magistrate — He who takes his life is apt, in 
his haste and his excitement, to forget something. Is 
there anything important down there you have left un- 
done? Something to tell someone? Something to 
undo? 

The Richly Dressed Man — My debts — 

The Magistrate — They do not matter here. 
Here we are concerned only with the affairs of the soul. 

The Richly Dressed Man — Then — if you please 

— when I left — the house — my youngest son, 
Oscar — was asleep. I didn't trust myself to wake him 

— and bid him good-by. I would have liked — to 
kiss him good-by. 

The Magistrate — (To the Second Policeman). 
You will take Dr. Reich back and let h i m kiss his son, 
Oscar. 

When Liliom's name is called he still is defiant. He 
rather resents being questioned, If he, too. is to have a 
chance to return to earth he would like to go back long 
enough to break the Sparrow's head. However, so 
long as he is in heaven he tliinks he might as well stay. 
So far as his earthly record is concerned he stubbornly 
refuses to admit that he regrets any part of it. He 
knows that he left Julie without food or shelter, that 
there is a baby coming, and that it, too, will be without 
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food or shelter. But so long as he will not be there, 
what has that to do with him? There is one thing he 
would like to know, however. Will the baby be a boy 
or a girl? 

The Magistrate — You shall see that for yourself. 

LiLioM— (excitedly). I'll see the baby? 

The Magistrate — When you do it won't be a baby 
any more. But we haven't reached that question yet, 

LiLiOM — I'll see it? 

The Magistrate — Again I ask you: Do you not 
regret that you deserted your wife and child; that 
you were a bad husband, a bad father? 

LiLioM — A bad husband? 

The Magistrate — Yes, 

LiLiOM — And a bad father? 

The Magistrate — That, too, 

LiLiOM — I couldn't get work — and I couldn't 
bear to see Julie — all the time — all the time — 

The Magistrate — Weeping. Why are you ashamed 
to say it? You couldn't bear to see her weeping. 
Why are you afraid of that word ? And why are you 
ashamed that you loved her? ) 

LiLiOM — {shrugs his sftoulders). Who's ashamed? 
But i couldn't bear to see her — and that's why I was 
bad to her. You see. it wouldn't do to go back to the 
carrousel — and Ficsur came along with his talk about 
— that other thing — and all of a sudden it happened, 
I don't know how. The police and the Jew with the 
pistol — and there I stood — and I'd lost the money 
playing cards — and I didn't want to be put in prison, 
{Demanding justification) Maybe I was wrong not to 
go out and steal when there was nothing to eat in the 
house? Should I have gone out to steal for Julie? 

The Magistrate — (empkatically) . Yes, 

LiLiOM — (after an astounded pause). The police 
down there never said that. 
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takes a cigarette from his pocket and, crossing to 
Liliom — who has gone over to door at right — gives 
him the cigarette The First Policeman throws open 
the door. An intense rose-colored light streams in. 
The glow of it is so strong that it blinds Lihom and he 
takes a step backward and bows his head and covers 
his eyes with his hand before he steps forward into the ' 
light. The curtain falls. 



Scene VII 

Sixteen years later Julie and her daughter, Louise, 
are living in "a small, tumble-down house on a bare, 
uninclosed plot of ground. Before the house is a tiny 
garden, inclosed by a hip-high hedge." It is a bright 
Sunday in spring and in the garden a table is laid for 
two. 

It is while Julie and Louise are at their midday meal 
that Liliom and the two heavenly police appear at 
back. The police pass slowly by. Liliom stands there 
alone a moment, then comes slowly down and pauses 
at the opening of the hedge. He is dressed as he was 
on the day of his death. He is very pale, but otherwise 
unaltered. Julie, at the table, has her back to him.' 
Louise sits feeing the audience. 

Liliom addresses them cordially, and is as cordially 
answered by Louise. Julie does not turn around, but 
assumes that he is "another beggar." He has traveled 
far, Liliom admits, and he is very tired. He would be 
glad of the plate of soup Julie offers him. He sits on a 
stone by the side of the road and eats his soup, and as 
he eats questions Louise concerning her father. He 
has been dead a long time, the girl tells him; he died in 
America, where he had gone to work, before she was 
bom. He was a very handsome man, and very good. 
But Julie is inclined to deny the child's statement 
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which disappoints Liliom. Surely she might let "the 
poor little orphan" say that much of her father. 
Besides, he knew Liliom himself — knew him to be 
not so handsome, perhaps, nor so good. In fact he was 
something of a bully. But a pretty good sort. Of 
couree, he'd fight anyone. And once he had "even 
hit your poor Uttle mother." 

Julie — That's a lie. 

Liliom — It's true. 

Julie — Aren't you ashamed to tell the child such 
a^ul things about her father? Get out of here, you 
shameless Uar. Eats our soup and our bread and has 
the impudence to slander our dead 

Liliom — I didn't mean — I — -^ 

Julie — What right have you to tell lies to the child? 
Talce that plate, Louise, and let him be on his way. If 
he wasn't such a hungry-lookinE beggar I'd put him 
out myself. (Louise takes the plate out of his hand.) 

Liliom — So he didn't hit you? 

Julie — No, never. He was always good to me. 
_'. . . (To Louise) Don't si>eak to hun any more. 

Liliom — (to Louise). Don't chase me away, miss; 
let me come in for just a minute — just for a minute — 
just long enough to let me show you something pretty, 
something wonderful. {Opeits the gate) Miss, I've 
something to give you. {Takes from kis pocket a big 
red handkerchief in which is wrapped a glittering star 
from heaven. He looks furtively about kim to make sure 
that the police are not watching.) 

Louise — What's that? 

Liliom — Pst! A star! (With a gesture lie indicates 
that he has stolen it out of the sky.) 

JULIB — (sternly). Don't take anything from him. 
He's probably stolen it somewhere, {To Liliom) 
In God's name, be ofE with you. 



please, miss — I've got to do 
■ — do sometttiiig good — a good 
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LomsB — Yes. be off with yoa. Be off. (5te 
datnslhe pite.) 

Liuou — Miss - 
something good — 
deed — 

LouiSB — (poittting with her rifftt hand). That^ I 
the fvay out. 

LiLiOH — Miss — 

LoutSB — Get out! 

LiLiOH — Miss! {He looks up at her suddenly and 
slaps her extended hand, so that the slap resounds loudly.) 

Louise — Mother! (hoks da-^edly at Liliom. leho 
bows kis head dismayed, forlorn. Julib rises and looks 
at LtLioH m astonishment.) 

Julie — {Comes over to them slowly). What's 
matter here? 

Louise — (bewildered, does not take her eyes e0 1 
Liliom). Mother — the man — he hit me — on the ] 
hand — hard — I heard the sound of it — but 
didn't hurt — it was like a caress — as if he had just ' 
touched my hand tenderly. 

She hides behind her mother. Sulkily Liliom t 
his head and looks at Julie. For a second she is stunned 
by her recognition of him, Quickiy she sends Louise 
into the house and turns again slowly to the stranger. 

Julie — In the name of the Lord Jesus, who are you? 1 
X'l'lOM — (simply). A poor, tired, b^garwho C 
a long way and who was hungry And I took your soap 1 
and bread and I struck your child. Are you angry 
with me ' 

Julie — (ker hand on her heart, fearfidly. wonder- 
^>tely)- Jesus protect me — I don't understand it- 
I"m not angry — not angry at all — {Liliom goes to 
the doorway and leans against the doorpost, his back to 
the audience. Julie goes to the table and sits.) 
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Julie — Louise! (Louise comes out of iJie house). 
Sit down, dear, we'll finish eating. 

Louise — Has lie gone? 

Julie — Yes, (They are both seated at the table. 
Louise, Iter head in her hands, is staring into space). 
Why don't you eat, dear? 

Louise — What has happened, mother? 

Julie — Nothing, my child. (The Hbavenlt Po- 
licemen appear outside. Liliom walks slowly off at 
left. The First Policeman makes a deploring gesture. 
Both shake their heads deploringly and follow Liliom 
slowly off at left.) 

Louise — Mother dear, why won't you tell me? 

Julie — What is there to tell you, child? Nothing 
has happened. We were peacrfully eating, and a 
beggar came who talked of bygone days, and then I 
thought of your father. 

Louise — My father? 

Julie — Your father -— Liliom, (There is a pause.) 

Louise — Mother — tell me — has it ever happened 
to you — has anyone ever hit you — without hurting 
you in the least? 

Jltlie — Yes, my child. It has happened to me, 
too. 

Louise — Is it possible for some one to hit you — 
hard like that — real loud and hard — and not hurt 
you at all ? 

Julie — It is possible, dear — that someone may I 
beat you and beat you and beat you, — and not hurt J 
you at all. 

Near by an organ grinder has stopped. The music ' 
of his organ is heard. The curtain falls. 
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"MARY ROSE" 

A Play in Three Acts 

By J. M, Barrib 

FOLLOWING its year's success in London, Sir 

James M. Barrie's somewhat mystifying but pro- 
foundly impressive psychical drama, "Mary Rose." 
reached the Empire Theater Christmas week. It was 
not, in New York, as definitely successful as it had been 
in London, and there was a sharper division of opinion 
as to its merits as entertainment. But the Bairie 
following found much that was charming even in its 
mystery and it continued for a run of i a 7 performances. 
Started on an extended tour in March, it proved a more 
popular attraction in the West than it had in the East. 

"Mary Rose" is a dream play that is not a dream 
play; a fantasy that is only moderately fantastical; a 
whimsical treatment of a serious theme that is so close 
to the thought and sympathy of its audiences they are 
much more impressed by its seriousness than by its 
whhnsies. It has its beginning in an imfuniished room 
on the second floor of a small and empty manor bouse 
in England, "a melancholy, dishonored sort of room — 
all the more so because there is a siiggestion of its having 
once been bright and comfortable, the happy home 
of gentlefolks though not of great people." 

The house has been in the hands of a caretaker for 
some months, a Mrs. Otery, "an indifferent, dtill woman 
who has lost the sense of enjoyment long ago," There 
is something strange about Mrs. Otery. "as if she knew 
the house had an ill name and is anxious to conceal it, 
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and was herself a little frightened, like one who had been 
sometimes scared by the presence that haunts the 
house." 

She is now engaged in showing a young man over the 
premises, an Australian soldier, lately returned from 
the great war, "He has an Australian tang in hia 
voice, manners and movements; a rough fellow from 
the sheep farms and the bush," and he evidently has 
known something of the house in the old days. His 
interest in it, however, is one of curiosity rather than 
sentiment. It transpires later that he had lived there 
as a boy, and that he had run away at the age of twelve 
and "set off to make his fortune on the blasted ocean." 
Gradually he recognizes the room as the one he had 
known as the "big room," and vaguely he can re- 
furnish it from memory — "there were blue curtains 
to that window, and I used to hide behind them and 
pounce out upon Robinson Crusoe. There was a sofa 
Just here, where I had my first lessons in swimming." 
He remembers that there was a sort of attic above, 
where apples were stored, and the door at the left leads 
to a smaller room in which he used to sleep. It is 
quite plain Mrs, Otery is averse to showing him the 
smaller room ; evidently her fear of the place has some- 
thing to do with strange sights or sounds her imagina- 
tion has pictured as emanating from that direction. It 
is just an empty room, she insists, and "hasn't been 
entered for months by any — human being." It's 
locked now and Mrs, Otery strongly advises him not to 
investigate it further. But the more she puts him off 
the more anxious is he to go to the bottom of the 
strange things he has heard and seen about the place. 
If it's true the place is "haunted" who has a better 
right to know it ? 

Harry — My train's not for an hour yet, and we've 
got on so nicely I wonder if you would give me a mug 




of tea. Not a cup; we drink it by the mugful where 
I haU from. 

Mrs. Otery — {ungraciottsly). I see no reason why 
I should — but I have no objection. 

Harry — Since you're so pressing I accept, 

Mrs, Oteby — Come down to the kitchen. 

Harry — No, no. I'm sure the Prodigal got his 
the first day in the drawing-room — though what made 
them make such a fuss about that covey beats me. 

Mrs. Oteky — I see what you're up to. You're 
meaning to go into that room. I wouldn't if I was you. 

Harry — Maybe if you were me you would. But 
I thoiight you said it was locked. 

Mrs. Otery — Unless I have your promise — 

Harry — What the blazes has your ghost got to do 
with me! It's a woman, isn't it? {Her silence is a sort 
of assent: he is serious) What has — brought her back 
— to this house? (No answer: he becomes sarcastic) 
See here, I'll sit in this chair — saying my prayers in 
case she tries to get me. It's an even thing that she 
may be some relative of mine and if so the least she 
can do is to introduce herself and tell me for what 
uncanny object she haunts my ancestral home. By 
jugs! There's a lot of ghosts might gather round th& 
chair now if they knew that Harry my lad had ctnne 
back. Well, I'm ready far them — Let 'em all come. 

Reluctantly, and with further warning, Mrs. Otery 
leaves Hany in the room. He has lighted a fire in the 
grate, and draws the chair up to it. Less than a mo- 
ment later he is vaguely conscious of a presence in the 
room. The door at his back, leading to the mysterious 
part of the house they have been discussing, has slowly 
opened as though some one were walking through, and 
as slowly closed again. He has not seen the door, but 
he has been startled by something. He has Irft the 
clasp knife with which he had cut a pipeful of tobacco 
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stiddng in a pcicking case in the center o£ the room. 
Perhaps it would be better if he recovered that! But 
the thought strikes him as foolish, even as he reaches 
for the knife, and he leaves it where it is. In a dazed 
way he resumes his place before the fire, but there is no 
suggestion that he is falling asleep. His eyes are open 
and staring into the dull flames as the stage darkens 
and he is blotted from sight. 

When the scene lightens the same room is revealed, 
"as it used to be" thirty years before — "as warm and 
homely as it has hitherto been cold and neglected," 
It is furnished much as Harry had pictured it and is 
peopled now by three persons, Mr. and Mrs, Morland 
(Harry's grandparents) and the ■village clergyman. 
Mr. Morland "is the type of man who passes his life 
pleasantly and profitably in being a J. P., and will 
discuss for days or months the advisability of putting a 
new roof on a tenant's cowshed. . . . His wife is a very 
delightful little lady, a mixture of sunshine and shrewd 
sense, her preserves, ciders, roses, lavenders, etc., are 
undoubtedly the best in the district, and she has a joke 
that has kept her merry through all her married life, 
viz., her husband. . . , Mr. Amy is a dear creature of a 
clergyman, quite unlike Mr. Morland in appearance, 
and they are close friends except when they have 
momentary quarrels about prints, for print collecting is 
their hobby, and each likes to show the other his latest 
purchase and gloat over it until the other says jealously 
that it is worthless, when they nearly come to blows." 
Soon the clergyman and Mr. Morland are indulging 
this favorite diversion of theirs, and only the gentle 
diplomacy of Mrs. Morland prevents a quarrel that 
might, though probably it would not, have resulted in 
a break of their Hfe-long friendship. With Mr. Amy 
retired, the conversation turns to Mary Rose, the 
Morland daughter. She is no longer a child, the 
mother is at pains to convince her husband, Soon 
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she will be falling in love. Even now she is down at the 
boathouse with Simon Blake, a young midshipman who 
has been her playmate from childhood, and Simon, 
it seems to the mother, has been more than usually 
attentive these last few months. Soon the time will 
come when he — or some other young man — will be 
asking for Mary Rose's hand in marriage, and then — 
what will they tell him of the strange things that 
happened to their girl some years before? For teU 
him they must — as they had agreed they would. 

Outside the window the voice of Mary Rose is heard 
speaking to them. She has climbed the branches of the 
apple tree and is hiding, she calls — ■ hiding from Simon, 
partly, but mostly, she thinks, from herself. She is a 
little afraid to come in, but finally she does. "She is a 
very pretty girl of about nir.eteen, capable of the 
wildest gayety and fun, a gleeful child, overfull of 
happiness and little aware of the future that lies before 
her. She is really extremely impulsive, capable of 
many emotions at present hidden beneath the surface. 
As we see her for the first time she is a girlish mixture 
of joy and fright over the terrific event that has been 
happening at the boathouse." 

The "terrific event," when it is haltingly confessed by 
Mary Rose, is Simon's proposal of marriage. His leave 
is up the next day, and he has asked her to marry him. 
That is what has frightened and excited her. 

Mrs. Morlano -^ . . . But he is only a boy, Maiy 
Rose — just a very delightful boy! 

Mary Rose — {her eyes shining and iter manner 
almost solemn). Oh, mother, that is the wonderful, 
wonderful thing. He was just a boy — I quite under- 
stood that — he was just a mere boy till today at 
eleven o'clock — and then, daddy, he suddenly changed, 
all at once he became a man. It was whUe he was — 
telling me. You'll scarcely know him now, mother. 
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Mrs. Morland — Darling, he breakfasted with us, 
I think I shall know him still. 

Mary Rose — He is quite different from breakfast 
time. He doesn't laugh any more — he would never 
think of capsizing the punt intentionally now — he 
has grown so grave, so manly, so — protective — he 
thinks of everything now, even of freeholds and lease- 
holds — and gravel soil — and the hire system — and 
(breaks down again) — and hot and cold — 

Morland — {firing up a little). He has got as far 
as that, has he? Does he propose that this marriage 
should take place tomorrow? 

Mary Rose — (eagerly, to soften the blow). Oh no, 
not for quite a long time. At earliest, not till — 

Mrs. Morland — Mary Rose! 

Mary Rose — He is waiting down there, mimamy. 
May I bring him in ? 

Mrs. Morland — Of course, dearest. 

But they must see Simon alone, they tell her. She 
agrees to that — if they will let her stay in the apple 
room, overhead, and pound on the floor occasionally to 
give him courage. Simon is so shy, even if he is a grown 
man. She goes to fetch the bashful lover, and comes 
clattering back a moment later dragging a fishing pole 
after her. There's a reason for the fishing pole, she 
explains. Again the parents debate the advisability of 
telling Simon about Mary Rose, Yet it must be told. 
On that they are agreed. 

Soon Simon enters. He is " a manly fellow of twenty- 
three, in flannels. Though played by the same actor. 
he should be very different from Harry. He is as 
smart as Harry is slouching, he is essentially a jolly 
young fellow while Harry was hard, bitter, and rather 
morose; his manner is frank and open, while Harry 
was rather a cvnic; he has an educated voice, while 
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Harry's had ttie tang of the Bush. He is fresh- 
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''Why did you row in that funny way. dad?" Then 
I saw at once she didn't know that anything had 
happened. 

It isn't any easier for Simon to accept the mystery 
than it was for the Morlands. Surely there must be 
some explanation! A young girl couldn't disappear so 
completely for a full month without there being some 
explanation! But they assure him there is none. After 
they returned to England they consulted certain 
friends and doctors, but none of them could help. 
They just didn't believe it, that was all. As for Mary 
Rose herself, the strange experience had apparently 
not affected her in any way. Her parents had never 
told her anything about it. "We had her back, Simon; 
that was the great thing," explains Mrs. Morland. 
"At first we thought to tell her after we got her home, 
and then it was all so inexplicable we were afraid to 
alarm her — to take the bloom off her. In the end we 
decided never to tell her." And now apparently all 
recollection of the island has faded from Mary Rose's 
mind. At least she never mentions it — though up 
until two years before there had been times when she 
seemed to have momentary glimpses back into the 
mysterious adventure; times when she seemed to be 
talking casually to some person who could not possibly 
be there. 

Strange as the story may be, it is not one to frighten 
Simon or change in any respect his great love for Mary 
Rose. Soon he is standing on a chair, pounding the 
ceiling with the fishing rod to let his sweetheart know 
all is well and that she is to come down. She comes 
boundng in a moment later, a little abashed, but 
greatly excited, too, and ever so happy. If she is 
frightened at anything it is at the thought of being 
married, of being settled, and all that. She isn't 
just ready to give up all her play. Neither is Simon. 
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for the matter of that — and so there can be no quarrel 
on that score. It is just as they are about to start for 
the boathouse to talk things over that Mary Rose gives 
her happy lover a bit of a shock. "Simon," says she, 
"I had such a deUcious idea about our honeymoon. 
There is a place in Scotland — in the Hebrides. I 
should love to go there." 

Simon — (taken aback). The Hebrides? 

Mary Rose — We once went to it when I was little. 
Isn't it funny, I had almost forgotten about it, and then 
suddenly I saw it quite clearly as I was sitting up 
there in the dark. {Innocently) Of course the little 
old woman came and pointed it out to rae. Isn't she 
a queer one! (This is the sort of strange retnark Mb. and 
Mrs. Morland have warned htm about and Simon is 
disturbed. She is almost in a trance. ) 

Simon — Mary Rose — (After a pause) Mary Roset 
{She comes to) There are only yourself and the three 
maids in the house, aren't there? 

Mary Rose — (surprised, for she has already for- 
gotten what she said) . You know there are ! Whatever 
makes you ask? 

Simon — (cautiously). There isn't a little old womaa 
in the house, is there? 

Mary Rose — A little old woman? No! (Com- 
pletely puzs'led) What do you mean ? 

Simon — It doesn't matter. (He is secretly troubled, 
but doesn't let on) What was there particular about 
the place in the Hebrides? 

a£uiy Rose — Oh, the fishing for father. But there 
was an island, where I often — my little island! I 
wonder if it misses me ! 

Simon — I don't think we'll go there. 

Mary Rose — Why not? 

Simon — I'm not keen on fishing, you see, on my 
moon. 




Wbich, of course, is reasonable, Mary Rose s 
But she is not quite ready to abandon the idea s 
gether. She would like so much to show iiim the very 
spot where her father used to leave her — because it 
was such a safe place. Simon shivers a little at the 
recollection. And then, a sort of defiant curiosity 
assailing him, " I should like to go there — some day — 
and see that island," he says. "Yes — let's," answers 
Mary Rose. They are off to the boathouse as the 
curtain falls. 



Act II 

The scene is the island and at the very spot where 
Mary Rose's father had left her on that mysterioiis 
first visit. There is a suggestion of water at back, 
BOd in the distance the mainland can be seen. The 
ahind is thick with underbrush and standing prom- 
y in the foreground is a Scotch fir tree, much 
B by the winds, and beside it " a rowan tree gleam- 
irith red berries," which serves to soften the 
*f ^ect of the scene. 
For four years Mary Rose and Simon have been 
Wjinly tnanied. and as they come through the brush- 
i^A a<w ^^' *'^ exuberantly gay. " Mary Rose is 
^HS impolsve than ever," mentions the author and 
^^M( Vac adoring husband who likes to pit his 
^rtness against her enthusiasm." For some 
y have been visiting in the vicinity and today 
* TOWfld over to the island with Cameron, a 
j-i^ a n , leaving their three-year-old son.l 
-^^ as mirse. Now that they have found the 
s been looking for, the object of their 
h1 and Simon is for having lunch, j- 
iinib an adventure that promised' 
dbtUe. 
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The island has not qtiite met his expectations as a 
place of m3rstery. In fact he is convinced now Mr. 
Morland must have dreamed all that stuff about 
Mary Rose's disappearance. Still, he is not just 
comfortable being there and is rather amdous to get 
away. He is willing to humor Mary Rose, however. 
Let her adore her darling island, if she will; let her tell 
her beloved old tree stimip all the news — even that 
they haven't been able to buy a home of their own yet. 
Which Mary Rose promptly does, kneeling on the moss 
that she may be the nearer. **You see, dear, we live 
with my daddy and mother because Simon is so often 
away to sea. But I have a much more wonderful 
secret than that. This wiU startle you. I — have — 
got — a — baby! A girl? (She slaps the tree) No, 
thank you! He is two years and nine months and he 
says such beautiful things to me about loving me. 
(Anxiously) Oh, rowan, do you think he means them ? " 

**I distinctly heard it say yes," answers Simon, that 
the matter may be the more quickly settled — 
and a little thought given to Ivmch. Mary Rose 
doesn't altogether approve of Simon's making sport 
of her island and her sentimental interest in it. In 
fact she remembers quite well that he never has been 
particularly keen about letting her come there again. 
Even today he proposed making the trip alone I Why ? 
Simon dodges the question as best he can — and re- 
turns to the subject of lunch. 

They build a fire and Cameron, **a gawky youth of 
twenty or more, dressed as the poorest sort of gillie, 
but proud, and with accomplishments," cooks the 
trout for them. Cameron is really a student of 
Aberdeen university, preparing for the ministry, but 
in the vacation period he acts as boatman to help 
pay his fees. An odd character and amusing, particu- 
. larly to Simon. It is Cameron who again brings up the 
'. subject of the island legends as the lunch progresses. 
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He. for instance, refuses to risk sitting down. It has a 
bad name, that island; he never landed on it before. It 
is not considered a "chancy thing to do" in tliese parts. 1 

Simon — What is there against the island? 

Cameron — For one thing, they are saying it has no 
right to be here. It was not always here, so they are 
saying. Then one day it was here. 

SiMON — That little incident happened before your 
time, I should say, Mr. Cameron. 

Cameron — It happened before the time of anyone 
now ahve, Mr. Blake. 

Simon ^ I thought so. And does the island ever 
go away for a bit in the same way? 

Cameron — There are some who say it does. 

Simon — But you have not seen it on the move your- 
self? 

Cameron — (with dignity). I am not always watch- 
ing it, Mr. Blake. 

Simon ^ Anything else against it? 

Cameron — There are the birds. These trees 
would be very nice for them — but no one has ever 
seen a bird on this island. Its name is against it for 
one thing, for, mark you, Mistress Blake, an island 
that had visitors would not need to want to be visited 
— and why has it not visitors.'' Because they are 
afraid to visit it. 

Marv Rose — Whatever are they afraid of? 

Cameron ^ That is what I say to them, Whateffer 
are you afraid of? I say. 

Mary Rose — But what are you afraid of, Mr. 
Cameron ? 

Cameron — The same thing that they are afraid of. 
There are stories, ma'am. 

Mary Rose — Do tell us! Simon, wouldn't it be 
lovely if he would tell us some real eerie Highland 
stories ? 
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Simon — Oh, I don't know. They mightn't be 
pretty, I warn you, my friend, I'm not a sympathetic 
listener. You'll find me a bit of a cynic about your 
island. 

Mart Rose — Please, Mr. Cameron, I love to have 
my blood curdled. 

So Cameron tells them o£ the little boy, no 
older than their own Harry, who disappeared 
there one day and was never found again; 
whisked away almost before his parents' eyes. 
Some said he must have fallen into the water — 
but none believed it. And some said he was on the 
island still. It is Mary Rose's idea that the child 
must have wandered away, and that if his parents had 
been as watchful as they should have been — But 
Cameron will none of such doubtings. The boy had 
heard the call of the island, a call that none but the 
chosen hear. "I might be standing close to you, 
Mrs, Blake," he explains, "and I might hear it very 
loud, terribly, or soft whispering — no one knows. 
But I would have to go, and you would not have heard 
a sound." 

Simon is still cynical and eager to change the sub- 
ject. But Marj' Rose is fascinated and insists on 
hearing more. Then Cameron tells of the "young 
English miss" who had disappeared twelve years 
before; of how her father had left her and come for her 
later and found her gone; of the search for her in which 
all the people of the village joined and of the finding 
of her a month later. It is a weird story, as Cameron 
tells it. and shivery. It makes Mary Rose a little 
afraid, and she clings closely to Simon, though she only 
"pretends" she believes it. Still — 

Marv Rose — Suppose it were true. Simon? 
Simon — But it isn't. 




Mary Rose — No, of course not, but if it had been, 
how awful for the gir! when her father told her. 

Simon — (studying her cautiously). Perhaps he never 
told her. He may have thought it wiser not to disturb 
her. 

Mart Rose — Yes, I suppose that wouid have t 
best. And yet — it was taking a risk. 

SraoN — How? 

Mary Rose — Well, not knowing what had hap- 
pened she might come back and — and be caught 
again! Little island, I don't think I like you 
today. 

Simon — If she ever comes back, let's hope it is with ] 
an able-bodied husband to protect her. 

Mary Rose — Nice people, husbands ! (LuxuriatiHg j 
in pretended shudders) You won't let them catch nu, 
will you, Simon? 

Simon — Let 'em try! And now to pack up the ' 
remnants (burlesquely) — and escape from the scene 
of the crime. We'll never come back again, Mary 
Rose; I'm too frightened. {This is burlesque to make 
her bright.) 

Mary Rose — It's a shame to be funny about my 
island, (To island) You poor, lonely dear^ I never 
knew about your liking to be visited — and I dare say 
this is my last visit. {To Simon) The last time of any- 
thing is always sad, don't you think? 

Simon — 'There must always be a last time, dearest 
dear. 

Marv Rose — Yes — I suppose — for everything. 
There must be a last time I shaU see you, Simon. 

She is whimsical, rather than sad, but the thought 
that there must be a "last time" persists with her. 
There will be the last time that Simon will kiss her, 
and the last time that she will pat down the standing 
locks at the back of his head. There will be the last 
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time she will see her baby — "But," Srnion points 
out, reassuringly, "the day after you have seen him 
for the last time as a baby you will see him for the first 
time as a Httle gentleman. Think of that!" And the 
loveliest time of all, agrees Mary Rose, will be when 
Harry is a man and takes his mother on his knee 
instead of being held on hers. "But don't you think 
the saddest thing is that we seldom know when the last 
time has come?" she demands, suddenly. "We could. 
make so much more of it." "Oh, lor no," answers: 
Simon. "To know would spoil it all." 

Again he tries valiantly to change the current of her 
thoughts and to get started home. But she will not 
let him go. She would talk of all the things, the little 
intimate things, that have happened to them since 
they were married. Of the day she 6ung the butter 
dish at him, for instance, before Harry was bom. 
Still, she has been a "tolerably good wife," hasn't she? 
Even if she had played that trick on him when the 
baby came, craftily getting him out of the house and 
away to Plymouth and then surprising him when he 
returned by inquiring, innocently, "Dearest, what is 
that funny thing in the basinette?" Quite suddenly 
she is serious again. 

Marv Rose — Simon, if one of us had to — to gc^. 
and we could choose which one — 

Simon — (mth a groan). She's off again! 

Mary Rose — Well, but if— I wonder which wouW 
be best, I mean for Harry, of com-se. 

Simon — Oh, I should have to hop it. 

Mary Rose — {clutching him). I!)ear! 

Simon — Oh, I haven't popped off yet. Steady 
you nearly knocked over the pickles. {He looks at her 
curiomly) If I did go, I know your first thought would 
be, "The happiness of Harry mustn't be interfered with 
for a moment." You would blot me out forever, Mary 
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Rose, rather than he should lose one of his hundi 
laughs a day. 

Mary Rose — (guillily). Oh no! 

Simon — It's true, isn't it? 

Mary Rose — It's true, at any rate, that if I was ' 
the one to go, that's what I should like you to do. 

Now Cameron has returned with the boat, and Simon 
is stamping out the fire. Their backs are turned to 
Mary Rose, who is sitting demurely "holding her 
tongue." And now the island has begun to call 
Mary Rose. "The sound is like the wash of waves 
on some untrodden shore with wind whistling through 
it and a strange moaning. It is mysterious and 
threatening and is at first soft as a whisper, but it 
rapidly increases in volume till it is horribly loud. It | 
is furtive, learsome. seductive, but beneath it there n 
lovely music and calls of Mary Rose as if there v 
something very beautiful about the 'call' which i 
trying to assert itself but is largely drowned in theJ 
more eerie sounds. To the eye all is as placid and I 
sunny as before. We hear the call and Mary Rose hears J 
it, but Simon and Cameron continue as above, hearinf 
nothing. At first Mary Rose continues sitting, < 
ooDSCious of a sound, but soon she is like one i 
mentei- She has risen now. Once one arm goes c 
to SJmon (or help, but thereafter she is oblivious of h 
Qjctstoncc- She is not frightened, but neither is ther&l 
■ov in tMV fe.ce. She has a wrapt face. When the I 
5t^n(t e «t its K'>udest she passes through the brushwood f 
c«l <l *^t. her arms outstretched. Then the callj 
^s. ««*y i**! there is silence — the island has gotl 

|^i| ^qH Stonn does not miss Mary Rose. Then hafl 
AWttl 4lt 1^ t^d&t^ to frighten him. But soon he isfl 
' CT hor as he stimibles out through ■ 
He comes back a moment later^ 
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"Cameron, I can't find her," he says, anxiously, and 
dashes away again. From a distance we hear him 
calling: '*Mary Rose! Mary Rose!" 



Act III 

Twenty-eight years have passed. The scene is 
again that of the Morlands' home "as it used to be" 
and as we left it at the end of the first act. "The 
chintzes are more worn or have been replaced; the 
curtains are faded, etc.," but otherwise the room is 
unchanged and is still "a bright and happy room." 
It is peopled by the same three old friends — Mr. and 
Mrs. Morland and Mr. Amy, the clergyman. "They 
are all over seventy now, but, on the whole, are well 
preserved and full of vigor. Mrs. Morland, who looks 
a greater dear than ever, is sitting in an easy-chair 
reading a copy of Punch with the help of a magnifying 
glass. Mr. Amy is on the couch beside her, half 
asleep. Mr. Morland is stirring up the fire." Their 
lives have settled into the ways of those of advancing 
years, but they cling to old habits. The two old men, 
for instance, are stHl pettishly quarrelsome, and take 
great delight in nagging each other. Mr. Amy is, by 
his own reckoning, "still in the sixties," and has been, 
according to Mr. Morland, much longer than it is 
usual to be in them. Mr. Morland is wearing glasses, 
not because his eyesight is failing, but because the type 
used by newspapers nowadays is vile. And as for his 
hearing — well, at least no one has to shout at him. 
They are still at it over their collection of prints, too, 
and soon Mrs. Morland must act as peacemaker again 
if Mr. Amy is "not to leave that friendly house in 
wrath." 

It is an autumn day, and the twilight is gathering. 
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As they stand by the window gazing after the departing 
Amy the Morlands are reminded of the order that has 
just been given to cut down the old apple tree, just 
outside, before it falls and hurts some one. It was 
Mary Rose's apple tree, and it isn't easy to see it go. 
And yet these two dears have almost forgotten Mary 
Rose. At least they seldom speak of her any more. 
Why is that, they wonder, "Why is my heart not 
broken?" queries Mr. Morland. "If I had been a man 
of real feeling my heart would have broken twenty- 
five years ago — just as yours did." "Mine didn't. 
dear," Mrs. Morland cor^esses. ... "I have passed 
through the valley of the shadow, dear, but I can say 
thankfully that I have come out again into the sunlight. 
I suppose it is all to the good that as the years go by 
the dead should recede farther from us." 

Morland — Some say they don't. 

Mrs. Morland — You and I know better, James. 

Morland — Up there in the misty Hebrides, I dare 
say they think of her as on the island still. Fan, 
how long is it since . . . since you have thought (Aa/ 
yourself? 

Mrs. Morland — So many years ago. Perhaps not 
the first year. ... I did cling for a time . . . 

Morland — The neighbors didn't like it. I pre- 
tended to agree with them before I did. 

Mrs. Morland — She wasn't their Mary Rose, you 
see. 

Morland — And yet her first disappearance . . . 

Mrs. Morland — It's all unfathomable. It's as if 
Mary Rose was just something beautiful that you and I 
and Simon had dreamt together. You have forgotten 
much, but so have I. Even that room {looks toward the 
door) that was hers so long — even during all her short 
mamed life — I often go into it now without remember- 
ing that it was hers. 
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. MoBiAHD — Tod know that iait traCk dav. 
But Mary Rose bckoes to tlie past, and «e hav« to 

Eve IB the p r tJtet — for a fittle iamga. Bvod it wn 
coold di^ W bade to tcfi IB vfaat tbese thbgs SMtn, 
I think it would be a dNooe. 

Bvn SimDo has come to accept Mary Rom's £»• 
^ipeaiaiice pfailofiophically-. Rt never has mankd 
agam. For years he kept goat^ back to the fateai I 
hoping against hope that there might be some word of ] 
her, trot there came a year irtieB be missed gobis- 
and after that he aenr went agiun. " Mercifally, tha 
wound has healed." Simon has been at sea a great 
deal. Today he is expected home on leave. , . , 

When Simon comes he, too. is full of his own aff^l* 
— of the new ship he is to command, the B4Ut nf lum; 
of the possibility of the war of whidi there is beginning 
to be much talk. " He looks his fifty-three yeais or SOt 
grizzled, gray hair and not verj- much of it; heavier, 
more commanding, full of vigor; a manly fellow: 
could be stem, but is at present frank and expansive. 
. . . There is a telegram waiting for Simon, He hopes 
it isn't a recall. He would like to have a Uttlo rest. 
Perhaps it is from Harry — 

He opens it, and as he reads it "gets a dreadful 
shock." For a moment he is quite da^ed. Only by 
degrees is he able to recover his equilibrium, and then 
his first thought is one of solicitude for Mrs. Morland. 
"It's all right, mother," he reassures her; don't b« 
afraid. It's good news. You're a bravo one. you'v* 
come through a lot; you'll be bra\'e for another 
minute, won't you? Mother dear — it's Mary Rosel 
. . . Mary Rose has come back ! " 

The telegram is from Cajneron, the boatman, who 
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long since had taken orders and become the minister 
of the village near the mysterious island, and it reads: 
"Your wife has come back. She was found today on 
the island. I am bringing her to you. She is quitf 
well, but you will all have to be very careful." _ 

Mrs. Morland — Simon, can it be? ' 

Simon — I beheve it absolutely. Cameron wouldn't 
deceive me. 

MoRELAND — He might be deceived himself. He 
was a mere acquaintance. 

Simon ^ I'm sure it's true. He knew her to look 
at as well as any of us. 

Morland — But after twenty-five years! 

Simon — Do you think / wouldn't know her after 
twenty-five years? 

Mrs. Morland — My — my — she will be — very 
changed. 

Simon — However changed, mother, wouldn't I 
know my Mary Rose at once? Her hair may be as 
gray as mine — her face — her little figure — her 
pretty ways — though they were all gone, don't you 
think I would know Mar>- Rose at once? (He is 
suddenly stricken with a painfid thougkt) Oh, my God, 
I saw her, and I didn't know her. 

Mrs. Morland — Simon! 

Simon — It had been Cameron with her. They 
must have come in my train, mother. It was she I 
saw going across the Selds — her little walk when 
she was excited, half a run, I recognized it, but I 
didn't remember it was hers. 

Simon starts across the fields to meet Mary Rose 
and tremblingly the old folks await her coming, feeling 
a Httie dazed and helpless in the face of this repetition 
of a miracle. Instinctively Mrs. Morland sinks to her 
knees to pray. , . . 
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Cameron comes first, "already quite elderly in ap- 
pearance; he is grave and troubled." He has come on 
to warn them that they will find Mary Rose "dif- 
ferent." — but not in the way they expect. "She 
is not different as we are different," he explains, 
"She is just as she was on the day she went away. 
These five and twenty years, she thinks they were just 
an hour in which Mr. Blake and I left her in some 
incomprehensible jest." She has not recognized Cam- 
eron as the boy of the island adventure, and he has not 
tried to add to her worried state of mind by trying to 
explain. Already "there is some terrible dread lying 
in her heart." which the intuition of Mrs. Morland 
immediately diagnoses as her craving to see her son. 
What if she should still think of Harry as a child? 
And Harry a grown man in some far-off part of the 
world. They had had only a few letters from him 
since the day he ran away to sea. 

Cameron is explaining how Mary Rose had been 
found on the island, lying asleep by the side of a 
rowan tree at the exact spot where Simon had built 
the fire so long ago, when Mary Rose Js heard clattering 
up the stairs as she used to do as a girl. Now the door 
opens and she runs in — "just as we saw her last; 
the same age and in the same clothes, much faded." 
The Morlands are standing before the fire, their hands 
clasped the better to strengthen each other for the 
meeting. Joyously, as in the old days, Mary Rose 
starts toward her mother, whose arms are outstretched 
to receive her, when suddenly she stops short. The 
change in her mother's appearance startles her. In- 
stinctively she shrinks from the contact. Then she 
turns to her father with the old love note in her voice. 
"Dad!" she cries — and then sees that he, too, has 
changed. Wonderingly she turns to her husband. 
"What is it, Simon?" But even as she asks, she sees, 
under the lights that were missing when she had first 
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met him in the twilight, that he is not the old Simon. 
" He takes her in his arms and she is glad to be there, 
but soon she softly disengages herself, for there is more 
on her mind." Awkwardly, hesitantly, the Morlands 
try to make Mary Rose feel that she is welcome, and 
that everything really is as it was when she left them, 
but she hears only a part of what they say to her. 
Her thought is on the inner room, the room in which 
her baby used to play. Appealingly she looks from 
one to the other, but none can answer her. until 
finally, with a sort of despair in her voice, she cries, 
"Where is my baby?" And when they cannot 
answer she hurries into the inner room, with Simon 
and Mrs. Morland following anxiously after her. . . . 

The scene changes back to the dismantled room 
"as it is today," and as it was at the beginning of the 
play, Harry is still sitting staring into the fire with 
"wide-open, unblinking eyes; . . . like one seeing things 
so strange he is deprived of the power of motion. 
It is like an open-eyed trance, and the very antithesia 
of sleep." Mrs. Otery, bringing the tea she had gone 
to fetch him, finds hiin thus and is a little startl^ at 
the expression on his face. "What's the matter, 
mister? Here's the tea. . . . I've just been the ten 
minutes." But he only stares at her. She realizes 
that he has had some strange experience, nor is 
she surprised; so she waits for him to recover his 
thoughts. 

"See here," he says to her, finally; "as I sat in that 
chair — I wasn't sleeping, mind you — it's no dream. 
things of the far past connected with this old house — 
things I knew naught of — ■ they came crowding out of 
their holes and gathered around me till [ saw — I saw 
them all so clear. I don't know what to think, woman. 
Never mind that. Now then — tell me about this — 
ghost." 
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Mrs. Otery — It's no concern of yours. 

Harry — Yes, it is some concern of mine! The 
folk that used to live here — the Moriands — 

Mrs. Otery — That was the name. I suppose you 
heard it in the village? 

Harry — I've heard it all my days. It's the name I 
bear. I'm one of the family. 

Mrs. Otery — (wkohas suspeciedit). Ah! 

Harry — I suppose that's what made them come to 
me as I sat here. Tell me about them. 

Mrs. Otery— It's little I know. They were gone 
from here before my time. The old man and his wife, 
they grew too frail to live alone — they're with friends 
in some other part of the country, if they're still alive. 

Harry — They're still alive. I'm going to see them. 
(Harshly) It's not ihem I'm asking you about. 

Mrs. Otery — They had a son-in-law, a sailor. 
The war has made a great man of him. 

Harry ^ I'm going to see him, too. He is my 
father. Hard, I used to think him, but I know better 
now. Go on — there's the other one. 

But Mrs. Otery is reluctant to speak of any other. 
There was one other, it is true, but she's dead these 
many years and buried down by the chiu-ch. It's her 
ghost, they say, that haunts the old house; a restless, 
unhappy ghost always searching, searching for some- 
thing. Yet there's no such things as ghosts, really! 
Anyhow, there's but one way to find out. "I am 
going into that room ! " announces Harry, determinedly. 

Outside the night is starlit. Inside the flickering 
candles increase the uncanniness of the situation as 
Harry starts down the passage. "We see him open 
the door of the inner room," writes Barric, "and we 
probably espect something to happen there. But he 
holds up the light, evidently seeing nothing. He re- 
turns down the passage shielding ttie candle with his 
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hand so that it casts no light in front of him until he 
takes his hand away, when he, and we. see Mary Rose 
standing in the middle of the drawing-room. She 
looks as we saw her last except that she is paler. She 
is wearing what seems to be the same clothes, but the 
color has gone out of them. The candle in his hand 
lights his face, but she is in a blue-gray Hght with 
which the room is suffused and is a vague figure. 
The effect is that he is always in light and she in semi- 



For a moment they stand looking at each other. 
"She is a little afraid of him, and he is too taken aback 
to speak, though he holds his ground. He is not 
afraid of her. No one could be afraid of this wistful 
little ghost." But she does not know him. It is not 
a grown roan of twenty-five for whom she has been 
searching so long a time. When they speak to each 
other it is of the old house and the people that once 
lived in it. It is a nice house, she agrees, and once 
there was one who laughed living there. His name is 
Harry, he tells her, thinking to help her recognize him. 
But she will not have that. He is not Harry, and she 
rather resents his saying he is. But he is a nice man. 
She has been watching him for a long time, while he 
sat there in the chair. At first she thought he might 
be the man who had stolen her baby from her. She 
would do him harm if she thought he were. But 
he isn't. She can see that now. 

Harry — Do you mean you have forgotten whom 
you are searching for ? 

Mxry Rose — {she nods). I knew once. I can't 
remember. It is such a long time. I am so tired. 
Please can I go away and play? 

Harry — Go away? Where? You mean back 
that — that place? (She nods) What sort of a place 
is it? Do they play there? Is it good to be there? 
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Mary Rose — Oh! Lovely, lovely, lovely! 

Harry — It's not just the island, is it — that's so 
lovely? 

Mary Rose — No. 

Harry — Is the island just the b^inning of the 
loveliness? 

Mary Rose — Yes! 

Harry — I thought that. 

«•*.■•• 

Mary Rose — Please, I don't want to be a ghost any 
more. 

Harry — It's no use your expecting me to be able to 
help you out of that. I'm at my wits* end, Ghostie! 
Come to me. I wish you would. {He indicates thai he 
wants in a tender way to take her on his knee,) 

Mary Rose — Certainly not. 

Harry — No? If you'U come I'll try to help you. 

A little timidly, but quite contentedly, she sits upon 
his knee and remembers, with his prompting, that once 
she said "the loveliest time of all will be when he is a 
man and takes me on his knee instead of me taking 
him on mine." But still she does not recognize him, 
and he is worried now as to what is to be done with her. 
**rd willingly stay here, though I have my clearing in 
Australy, but you're just a ghost. It's no life for a 
woman. They say there's a way of laying ghosts, but 
I'm so ignorant." 

Mary Rose — Tell me! 

Harry — I wish I could; but you're even more 
ignorant than I am. 

Mary Rose — Tell me ! 

Harry — All I know about ghosts for certain is that 
they are imhappy because they can't find something, 
and then once they've got the thing they want they go 
away happy and never come back. 




"NICE PEOPLE" 

An American Comedy Drama in Three Acts 

By Rachel Crothers 



IT was early March before "Nice People" arrived, 
but its success, with the public rather than with the 
reviewers this time, was sufficient to warrant the 
prediction that had it been revealed before the holidays 
it would have easily run out the season. Its timeliness 
of theme, its observing and free discussion of the 
manners and morals of the dominating debutante of 
presentnday society, immediately interested a large 
public, and though the critics were inclined to patronize 
it as another of those typically American comedy 
dramas in which the happy ending is forced and arti- 
ficial, they admitted the incisiveness of its criticism of 
society and gave Miss Crothers credit for having 
written, in her first two acts, at least, one of the best 
plays of the season. 

"Nice People" picks up the career of Theodora 
Gloucester in her Park Avenue home in New York 
a year or so after her mother has died and a few days 
after her aunt, Margaret Rainsford, her mother's 
sister, has come to pay her and her father a visit. 
Theodora represents the "younger set." As Miss 
Crothers sees her: "She is twenty, slender and vibrat- 
ing; pretty, intelligent and high keyed; alertly and 
intensely interested in herself and the art of extracting 
from life all which she considers her due. She has a 
very radiant charm and vivid responsiveness." Theo- 
dora's father is several times a millionaire, and she 
234 
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has been accustomed for some time to do pretty much 
as she pleases. This particular evening she is giving 
a dinner party for a select few of her friends, including 
Eileen Baxter-Jones, "about twenty-one, dark and 
piquant, frankly impertinent and wholesomely lov- 
able " ; Hallie Livingston, "perhaps twenty-three, 
beautiful in a lai^e and brilliantly blonde way," who 
sups her Scotch whisky with "a slow and self-centered 
enjoyment indicative of her genera! psychology." 

"The girls are exquisite in their youth and freshness," 
adds the author; "finely bred animals of care and health 
and money — dressed with daring emphasis of the pre- 
vailing fashion, startling in their delicate nakedness 
and sensuous charm." The younger sons invited are 
equally representative of their kind, "Trevor Leeds, 
tall and extremely good looking in rather an effete 
way," and Oliver Cwnstock, an inherently decent but 
thoroughly sophisticated youth. Dinner is over and 
the party is waiting for "Scottie" Wilbiu", Theodora's 
current admirer, who has been detained. They plan 
to "go out some place to dance," and while they wait 
they sip their after-dinner high -balls, smoke their 
cigarettes, and indulge the small talk peculiar to their 
set, inspired in this instance by "the carelessness and 
indifference of very intimate friendship and a keen 
alertness to each other's foibles and idiosyncrasies." 
Their estimate of Hallie, for instance, is that "she was 
beautifully educated in Paris — but not in much o£ 
anything else." They hold Rena, one of the prudes of 
their set, " a fish " who has taken prohibition so seriously 
her dinners are deadly and the table conversation 
sounds like the encyclopedia. 



Did you see Rena Maxwell's gown last 



Hallie 
night? 

Tbddy — I did. It looked as if she were 
her virtue. 
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EtLEBN — And Lord knows she doesn't need to do i 
that. Scottie was stuck with her last night and no- 
body would cut in. He whistled and made signs till 
he was black in the face and had to go through the 
whole dance with her. 

Teddy — Of course no man wants to dance with 
her if she will wear corsets. 

Eileen — Old Ironsides — they call her. 

Teddy — Rena doesn't go in for much personal cour I 
tact when she dances. 

Hallie — Oh, I'm dying to dance with Scottie. 
Don't you think he's the best dancer in town, Ted? 

Teddy — Oh, I don't know. He thinks I am — so 
of course I like dancing with him. 

Hallik — I adore the way he holds me. Just as 
though he were going to crush me. 

Teddy — But he never does. 

Hallie — Not while we're dancing. I adore a man 
who is absolutely mad about me and yet who controls 
himself in that perfectly marvelous way. 

Teddy — Oh, I don't know. I'm not so keen about 
so much self-control. 

Hallie — Oh, I am. I think it's so much more 
subtle 

Eileen — Well, I must say I like sort of a frank 
flash of pash once in a while — so you know where 
you're at. Elemental stuff, you know. 

Teddy — You like to be in danger sometimes? 

Hallie — Oh, I hate horribly obvious emotion. It 
doesn't interest me in the least. i 

Eileen — You're tiying to make us think you're , 
subtly and insidiously wicked, Hallie. I 

Teddy — Like Trevor. Pychologically he's a devil i 
— and physiologically he's as tame as your grand- 
mother. Eileen, did Teddy ever kiss you.' 

Eileen — Don't remember. 
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HAttra — Well — really. I don't tell. 
Teddy — That's just it. There'd be nothing to tell 
if he ever did. 

The belated Scottie finally arrives. He had been 
held up by a previous engagement, but his excuses are 
plausible — to Teddy, at least — who doesn't care 
what anyone does so long as they don't lie about it. 

Scottie — You're a peach not to care. {She lets ' 
kirn take her in his arms and kiss her) You're the — 

Teddy — (drawing away). Careful! 

Scottie — Who's here? I 

Teddy — Eileen and Hallie. Let's get off. Waa ' 
the dinner awful? 

Scottie — Not so bad. Only, of course, I wanted 
to be here. 

Teddy — It really doesn't make the slightest dif- 
ference to you where you are, Scottie. Does it? So 
long as the food is good and the fire bums. 

Scottie — It wouldn't if you were along. 

Teddy — Every girl you know thinks you mean 
that. 

Scottie — And you know I do. 

Teddy — I know you don't. That's why you — 
that's why it's all right with us. 

Scottie — It is all right, isn't it? (They donee, their 
cheeks together.) 

Teddy — You're wonderful. You're the only man 
I can dance with. i 

Scottie — I adore you! I 

The entrance of Aunt Margaret interrupts them. 
"She is forty, tall, distinguished; a little tired, a little 
pale, with a critical intelligence in her face which makes 
her a trifle cold, but a frank simplicity of manner which 
makes her extremely appealing." She is plainly 
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representative of the older generation and the fact that 
she does not approve of all that she has seen in her 
brother-in-law's house is evident from her manner. 
She has tried to adjust herself to the conditions as she 
has found them, but after the young people have left to 
6nd some place to dance — without a chaperone, which 
nice girls would never have thought of doing in Aunt 
Margaret's day; and after Teddy has borrowed her 
father's motor car and eighty dollars to pay for the 
party — she feels compelled to speak to Teddy's 
father about the things she has observed. 

Margaret — It's appalling — simply appalling! 

Gloucester — What? 

Margaret — All of it — everything. 

Gloucester — Oh, you take it too seriously en- 
tirely, Mai^aret. 

Margaret — You mean, you think it's all right — ' 
all of it? 

Gloucester — It's the way things are. The man- 
ners of yesterday have nothing to do with the case, .] 
This is today. 

Margaret — If my sister could see her daughtefl 
now — I only hope to Heaven she can't. 

Gloucester — Bosh! If Lucile had lived she J 
would have come right along with the tide. 

Margaret — No! 

Gloucester — Yes! 

Margaret — Never! 

Gloucester^ Yes. She was too much a woman 
of the world not to. 

Margaret — A woman of the world — but a gen- 
tlewoman. 

Gloucester — See here. Margaret, do you mean 
you think I'm not keeping Teddy up to what Lucile 
would have made her? 

Margaret — Well, do you think you are? 
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Gloucester — Why. these are the nicest kind of 
yoimg people. Smart families — every one of them. 

Margaret — That's just it! That's what makes it 
so horrible. If they were common Uttle upstarts and 
parvenus it would be easy enough to understand. 
But nice people. What are their parents thinking of? 
Can't they see what it's going to do to the future 
generations? 

Gloucester — Why, Margaret — there never was a 
generation that grew up that didn't think the next 
one coming on was going to the dogs. They're freer 
— yes — because they are younger. But, by Jove I 
I actually believe they're safer than the bottled-up age 
I went through — when we had to sneak about all the 
deviltry we did. They're perfectly open and above 
board about it. You have to admit — that. And 
they're going to work out their own salvation in their 
own way — and come out all right, 

Margaret — Oh. there's something far more serious 
in it than merely the difference between two generations. 

Gloucester — Oh, you exaggerate. Frankly I 
think you're awfully priggish. If you measure every- 
thing from your own conservative ideas of good form, 
of course, these youngsters seem a little raw. But 
this is their day — not ours and we can't — 

Margaret — Oh — tlieir day ! I'm not talking 
about superficial fashions and manners. The vital 
things of character don't belong to anybody's day — 
they're eternal and fundamental and I see Luale's 
daughter without them. 

Gloucester — That's rather plain talk. 

Margaret — I mean to be plain. Why not? I 
know that I am feeling how she would feel, I know 
that what I find in her house since I have come back 
would have — 

Gloucester — And what have you found? I'm 
able to do more for Teddy than I did for Ludle. 
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That's the only bad thing about it — that she isn't 
here to have it. 

Margaret — She wottid have hated it. She wouldn't 
have let you give that chiid eighty dollars to throv 
away in an evening. 

Gloucester — Eighty doUarsI Well, that won't 
get them more than a sandwich or two apiece. 

Margaret — She wouldn't have let her go about 
half naked and wearing pearls no young girl should ever 
wear. 

Gloucester — Nonsense! You're old fashioned and 
entirely too damned — something. What in the name 
of Heaven is the matter with Teddy? What's the 
matter with her? She's a channing girl and a great 
success, and her friends are as nice as anybody in New 
York. 

Margaret — The emptiness — the soullessness o£ 
it all. 

Gloucester — What ? 
1 Margarbt — I've been here three days and I 
' haven't heard her nor any of her friends say a single 
word or express a thought about anything on earth 
but their clothes and their motors and themselves, 
Tbey all talk alike, think alike, dress alike, sound alike. 
And the drinking — yoiu" house is a bar. It pours 
out — at all hours. 

Gloucester — That's prohibition. It only amuses 
them to have it about when they can't get it other 
places. 

Margaret — Is that all you can see in it ? 

Gloucester — That's all there is in it. 

Margaret —■ And the smoking ! Those delicate 
young girls are as dependent upon their cigarettes to 
quiet their nerves as any^ Oh, it's too horrible. 
(she covers her eyes with her hands.) 

Gloucester — I have rowed with Ted about the 
cigarettes. That is bad, I admit. But what are 
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you going to do? It's not her fault. 
do it. 

Margaret — Who are these tjoys who are niakii^ 
love to her — running about with her alone? Are you 
willing for her to marry them — 

Gloucester — I don't know that she wants to. 

Margaret — Do you never ad\'ise her? 

Gloucester^ I'm doing all I can to make her 
happy. She's all right. She's a nice girl and per- 
fectly capable of taking care of herself, 

Margaret — She isn't! She isn't! Shes only i 
child. She's surrounded by everj'thing that can hurt \ 
her and nothing that can help her. It's all chaos | 
and waste and degeneracy. And my boy lying out 
there in France! And this is all it was for. He went 
so gladly. He gave himself for something greaVer than 
himself — to save civilization. Oil, the farce of it! 
The hideous, horrible, useless sacrifice, 

Gloucester is sympathetic — but he can't see just 
what all these prejudiced imaginings have to do with 
Teddy, It has e\'erj-thing to do with her, Mrs. 
Rainsford insists. Teddy is the most poignant part 
of it all. "Hubert, she's been killed and thrown away 
just as absolutely as John was. She's the very essence 
of this thing that's in the air. America's infinitely 
worse than Europe. There's some excuse for it over 
there, perhaps — as the ' inevitable reaction ' that is 
dinned into one's ears all the time — but why in 
Heaven's name are sane, decent people over here allow- 
ing themselves and their children to wallow in food and 
clothes and pleasure at the expense of their breeding — 
their culture — and their inheritance of wholesome 
American common sense? Why have you let it kill 
Theodora?" 

Gloucester is still unconvinced, but when Teddy 
returns for a heavier wrap and he discovers that, near 
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midnight though it is. the party is just getting a good 
start, he decides to take a stand. He tells his daughter 
she cannot go. 

Teddy — (in amused amazement). Why. dad! What 
do you mean ? 

Gloucester — Just that. It's too late. You've 
done enough tonight. 

Teddy — You're frightfully amusing. Why this 
sudden sternness? Of course I'm going. I promised. 
The others are waiting. 

Gloucester — You can't gol 

Teddy — Why — dad! 

Gloucester — Say good-night to Mr. Wilbur. 

Teddy — Really, you're funny. I'll do nothing of 
the kind. I'm not going to disappoint those people. 
{She starts to the door.) 

Gloucester — You'll not go. 

Teddy — You can't speak that way to me. I'm 
not a baby. 

Gloucester — I'm sorry, but — 

Teddy — I'm sorry, too — but I'm going. You're 
extremely disagreeable. You can't make me break a 
positive engagement and treat people — 

Gloucester — We won't say anything more about 
that. You're not going, that will do. 

For the moment Teddy is obedient. She dismisses 
"Scottie" and tells him to make her excuses to the 
others, but not until she has written him a note of 
instructions and slipped it into his hand. Her rebellion 
is not quelled, however, and she demands to know the 
reason for her being so humiliated. /"Do you think! 
we have never done this before? We do it all the time! 
and then we come downtown and have breakfast at/ 
Childs' — and it's a lot of fun and I intend to keep 
on doing it — or anything else I want to. I suppose I 
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can thank you, Aiint Margaret, for this sudden interest 
in my aflfairs." 

Gloucester — Teddy — 

Teddy — Father's always had the decency and 
common sense to believe that whatever I did was all 
right. This is absolutely the first time he's ever be- 
haved in this absurd manner and I know you put it 
into his head. 

Margaret — Oh, my dear — 

Gloucester — Be careful — 

Teddy — Well — isn't it true? 

Gloucester — I — I simply didn't know you were 
doing such things. It isn't necessary. There are 
plenty of other things to do for amusement. 

Teddy — I think I must be the judge of what I 
find amusing. I like this. 

• ••••• • 

Margaret — Oh, my dear girl — understand this. 
It all happened because I'm interested in you — be- 
cause I love you very much. 

Teddy — Please don't let your interest make father 
lose his head and behave like this again. 

Margaret — Don't, Theodora! Listen to me just 
a moment — please. You're so young, dear. 

Teddy — Oh ! 

Margaret — I'm saying things your mother would 
say to you if she were here. 

Teddy — Just what's wrong with what we were 
going to do tonight? Just what's wrong, pray? 
Don't you think we're to be trusted alone? Don't you 
think we're decent enough to behave without being 
watched every minute? 

Margaret — I think you're yotmg and impetuous 
and human and that you're getting your pleasure in 
the very same way that the fastest, commonest sort 
of people get it, and it all leads to a looseness and 
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that can't possibly have anything but hamx 1 



TtoDT- 



- 1 don't agree n-ith you at ali. I believe in 
I think it makes us strong and independent. 
g is so dangerous as narrow evil-mindedness — 
yi nothing is so safe as frankness. 

UilKCaret — That's the song the world is riding to 
^derit on just now. That's what we're fooling our- 
^pswith. . , 

TiDOT — If you're going to judge me and what I do 
br TOmself and what you think is right, I dare say 
j^mTiini: I do and say and think is wrong. But I 
• ^ai Ifak it is — so we aren't getting anywhere- 
So.good — 

., Theodora — wait, please. You surdy ■ 

r*^ iwy l"*^ *° ^y **"^^ disagreeable things to 

TTtffii why on earth do you say them 
Because you're in danger 



^Tjc very dress you have on is indecent. I 

It? 

fteitivcly indecent. 

e— Vttse boys — the promiscuous love i 
here all the time — the familiarity J 
^ vtm call it — tlie kissing — it's all J 
^K it can be. 1 

^— j How stupid! There are kisses 1 
ggw doesn't mean any more now than 
HI— [ suppose when you were a girl. 
Pf^t ywi know that you're wastii^ 
(IS (rf your life without — doing 
to anybody? Or thinking one 
r bat yourself and your body? 
Jse sptoding too much money — 
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wasting it here and there, when there never was a time 
that greater good could be done with it? Don't you 
know you're being horribly criticized for it? 

Teddy — YouVe said quite enough, Aunt Margaret. 

Margaret — I Ve hurt you and I only want to 
help you. 

Teddy — But I don't need your help. Good night. 

Margaret — My dear little girl — try to see that 
I'm only — Won't you kiss me good night? (Theo- 
dora doesn't move. Margaret goes io the hall door) 
You will see when you aren't angry. Good night, dear. 
(Margaret goes out. Slow tears come into Theodora's 
eyes. She fights them away — crosses to the hall door — 
takes the telephone.) 

Teddy — Hello — is there a young man down there. 
Ask him to come to the telephone. Hello — Scottie 
— I'll change my gown and be down in fifteen min- 
utes. Telephone the others and ask them to wait for 
us. I know a peach of a place to go for breakfast. 
What? Yes, of course he nearly choked. Stuff — I 
hope you don't think I'm afraid of dad. He w^ only 
showing off before Aunt Margaret — trying to make a 
noise like a father. 

She hangs up the receiver as the curtain falls. 



Act II 

It is seven o'clock in the evening of the next day 
and the scene is the Gloucester summer cottage down 
on Long Island. Teddy and Scott Wilbur have been 
motoring all day and have broken into the cottage 
with a package of sandwiches and a thermos bottle of 
coffee, intending to have a bite to eat and motor back 
to town. They have not been home since the "party " 
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m previous night. This act of open rebellion is 
if*s idea of showing her father that she will not 
lit to his high and mighty stand in favor of parental 

I •ntlK»it\-. She is willing to bet he is mightily stirred 

1 np by tius time. 

ScoTTiE — You can't expect him to be exactly calm 
■boot it, you know, old girl. This is going some, even 

Tkody — Well, I want to make an impression — so 
he won't misbehave again. We can get back by ten. 
Thyt will be a very chaste hour to stroll in and say I've 
"* *" 1, quiet day in the country. 

— Having left home last night about 
It — 

Danced all night at three different joints — 

ScOTTiE — Pour! 

Trddy — Had breakfast at a very queer roadhouse, 
and then, with a few deft lies, gave the others the slip. 

ScoTTiB — Motored with me all day — and here we 
arcl 

Teddy — Alone at last with night coining apace. 
Don't you love it? I'm crazy about it, 

ScOTTiE — You'rea peach! ladoreyou! Seehere, 
honey, there couldn't be a better time and place to tell 
me you'll marry me. (Lighting their cigarettes.) 

Tbddy — Why do you want to marry me — Scott? 

ScOTTiE — I like that! 

Tbddy — I mean — how do you know you do ? 

SCOTTIE — How do I know anythii^? 

Tbddy — But you've been in love with so many 
girls. 

ScoTTiB — But I never wanted to marry so many. 

Teddy — Am I the great passion of your life? 

ScoTTiB — You are! {He starts to kiss her. The 
door biaws open.) 

Tbddy — Oh, shut it tight! Heavens, is it raining? 
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ScoTTiE — (looking out). Don't think so. (He 
closes door) Are you cold, dear? 

Teddy — No, but Fm not exactly roasting. 

ScoTTiE — This will make you all right. (Taking 
flask from his pocket.) 

Teddy — Goodness, is there any left? 

ScoTTiE — (pouring some whisky into the cups), I 
got it filled at the last place. 

Teddy — Yes, you got filled in the last place, too. 
(Taking a sip) Oh, I hate it this way — without 
water. 

Scottie — But there isn't any water — so don't be 
so fastidious. Drink it all, dearest. You must. I 
wouldn't have you take cold for anything. Come and 
sit over here by the fire. (He draws an armchair out 
for her.) 

Teddy — See that queer light in the fire. Pretty ! 
Isn't it weird and nice — shut up here with the whole 
world outside? I want to believe in love. I'd like 
to. It ought to be the most wonderful thing in the 
world. 

Scottie — (putting more whisky in his cup). It is! 

Teddy — See here, you don't need all that to keep 
from being chilly. 

Scottie — (putting his arm around her and speaking 
with his lips on her cheek). I'm mad about you. I 
don't give a rap about anybody else in the world! 

Teddy — Not even HaUie ? 

Scottie — Hallie — stuff! 

Teddy — She's mad about you. 

Scottie — Are you jealous of Hallie, sweetheart? 

Teddy — Not a bit — I think she's a pill! 

Scottie — Kiss me! (He snatches her in his arms 
and kisses her lips) Dearest! Take your hat off! 

Teddy — No ! 

Scottie — Please. I want to see your wonderful 
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batr. Let me! {He takes ker hat off and kissgs htr 
hair, Itien her lifn.) 

Teddt — Do jwj know what would make as know 
that we loved each other ? 

ScOTTiE — What' 

Teddt — If we hadn't any money at all, just our- 
sdves. Then we'd know. 

ScoTTiE — (hoUiing to ker). Couldn't be done. 

Teddy — What if I hadn't any money? 

ScoTTiB — But you have. Thank God. there's 
nothing like that in ours. 

Teddy — (looking at him keenly and drawing away 
frerni him a little, realising that he has had too much to 
drink). Scott — does it mean an awful lot to you — 
my money? 

ScoTTiE — Kiss me. What does anything else 



What if you knew 
cent? What would 



We're 



TBDTyY— (holding him off, 
this minute I di&'t have 
you do? 

ScoTTiB — Don't say disagreeable things, 
happy. 

Teddy — Would you want to marry me then? 

ScoTTiE — What's the use of talking moonshine? 
We know each other too well for that, don't we? 
I couldn't marry anybody on earth without money. 

Teddy — Is money the most important thing in the 
world to you, Scott? 

ScOTTiB — Kiss me ! 

Teddy — No — No ! No ! You don't love me. 
This is horrible. I want to go. Listen, it is \ 
{A flask of lightning lights ike room and thunder is 
heard.) 

ScoTTiE ~ Nothing but a little spring shower. 
We have to wait till it's over. Come and sit down 
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Teddy — No, I don't want to! 

ScOTTiE — Why not ? I want to tell you how much 
I love you. Kiss me! 

Teddy — No! 

ScoTTiE — You've got to! 

Teddy — I won't ! Let me go ! Scott — don't! {He 
draws her onto the bench. She gets to her feet and pushes 
him so that he falls full length on the bench.) 

ScoTTiE — (putting his feet on the bench). Oh, this 
feels good. Come here, dearie. Where are you? 
Come here and sit beside me. Look! See? Here's 
a nice little place for you right here. (Another flash 
of the lightning shows Teddy standing in the middle of 
riw room, horror stricken, Scottie lying full lengtit 
on the bench.) 

Teddy — Scottie, get up! We must go! I hate 
this! You're not going to sleep! (There is a peal of 
thunder. The storm increases. She goes to the fire- 
place) Oh, aren't there any candles here? 

There is a peal of thunder. Suddenly the door flies 
open and a strange young man enters. "He wears a 
rain-soaked top coat and carries an electric lantern." 
He doesn't see Teddy until after he has closed the door. 
Then he apologizes frankly and boyishly for the intru- 
sion. He had been to a party farther down the island 
and was trying to get back to town when the storm 
overtook him. His car skidded at the top of the hill 
and he was stuck. Seeing the cottage, he had thought 
to ask for shelter until the storm passed. No one 
seemed to hear his knocking, so he had just walked in. 
Teddy briefly explains that she — that they (indicating 
Scott)— hctd also just dropped in, as it were, and 
"got caught." "Caught in the rain, I mean," she 
hastily adds, "This is my house." 

Hb (Billy Wade), — Oh. I see! You're not living 
here? 
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Tbddy — I've got to get to New York. I've got 
to! Do you think my car can make it? 

Billy — I'm afraid nothing could do it in this. 
It's terrific — absolutely terrific! I'm sorry. It's a 
shame I wish I could get you in. Can't I make that 
fire a little better for you? (.He puts kts lantern on 
the mant^ shelf and builds up the fire. The lantern and 
rtff jSiv throw a circle of light aver them) You're lucky 
yon made this house. At least it's better than lying in 
the ditch. 

Tbddy — (as Billy glances at Scottie). I'm going 
on the minute it stops a little. 

Billy — She's not going to do that in a hurry. 
Geet I'm pretty well soaked. Do you mind if I try 
todr\- out aHttJe? 

Tbddy — If you can get anything dry ton^ht, 
you're welcome, (Billy waits for her to sit. She goes 
to the arttichair above the five.) 

Billy — It was a great piece of luck for me that 
you were here, I can tell you. 

Teddy — (as Scottie groans in his sleep). He 
doesn't feel very well. 

Billy— (mini). Is he ill? Could I do anything 
for him? 

Tbddy — No — no. He's only dead for sleep. 
We've been motoring all day. 

Billy — I'm glad to be a better talker than the 
other fellow for once. 

Teddy — It certainly is the chance of your life to 
sparkle. Well, go on — I was never so much in need of 
entertainment. 

Billy — I know a good one. 

Teddy — All right. Fire away. 

Billy^You. Whoareyou? Whatareyou? What 

do you do with yourself — and what do you like best ? 
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Teddy — I said a conversation, not a catechism. 

Billy — That's the best I can do. 

Teddy — Well — who am I? Anonymous. What 
am I? An ordinary girl. What do I do? Amuse 
myself as much as possible. 

Billy — (promptly). What do I like best? 

Teddy — To have my own way about everything in 
the world. Now you. You must be the **dook" in 
disguise at least. 

Billy — No — nothing so dressy. I'm an everyday 
guy — not so long out of the army — who fell into an 
awfully soft snap in New York. 

Teddy — What sort of a snap? 

Billy — A job somebody got for me through pull — 
with so much salary to it it makes me dizzy. 

Teddy — Rather a spiflFy dizziness, I should say. 

Billy — Yes, it is. I've been pretty lucky. I've 
fallen in with some awfully nice people and I don't mind 
telling you I don't know whether I'm coming or going. 

Teddy — I advise you to keep going. 

Billy — You either have to do that or get out. If 
you stop in the middle, you drown. (Scottie groans. 
They look at him.) 

Teddy — No — I don't think he's going to con- 
tradict you. ! Go on. What comes next ? Oh yes — how 
do you like New York? Was it all as wonderful as 
you thought it would be? 

Billy — Much more wonderful and much more 
rotten. 

Teddy — What do you like best about it? 

Billy — The excitement, I 'spose. 

Teddy — What do you hate most? 

Billy — Oh, it woiild take a week to tell that. 

Teddy — Well, I think we'll be here a week. 

Billy — I hope so. 

Teddy — You say you've met some awfully nice 
people? 
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Billy — I'm just coming fTOm a house party now — 
on up further. 

Tbddy — Any attractive girls there? 

Billy — Oh yes. One beauty — one stunner and 
one peach. 

Teddy — You gobbled the peach, I 'spose. 

Billy — No — the bloom on her cheek kept me 
guessing. 

Teddy — That's the cleverest thing a cheek can do. 

Billy — Oh, 1 don't know, 

Teddy — There's nothing so dull as being sure. 
Don't you like something left to the imagination? 

Billv — I do, But, Lordie! There's precious little 
a girl leaves to the imagination now. 

Teddy — Oh! That sounds as though you'd been 
shocked. 

Billy — Shocked? I've been stunned! I knew the 
place was pretty swift but — ivliew! Wow! 

Teddy — Can't you keep up with it? 

Billy — I'm coming right along. But it knocks 
the wind out of me sometimes. 

Tbddt — If you don't like it — why don't you get 
out? 

Billy — Oh, I didn't want to go back to the same 
old thing. I was bom on a farm so big you could lose 
one of these dinky Uttle fellows round here in the fence 
comers. I wanted to be in New York and see life and 
it got me, all right. I'm doing just what everybody 
else is. 

Teddy — You'll get over your provincial ideas. 
Freedom and frankness and beauty are so easily mis- 
understood by the outsider. 

Billy — I'm allowing for all I don't understand, but 
there's one thing I'm dead sure of. 

Teddy — What? 

Billy — They're making a circus out of some things. 
The way they get engaged and unengaged makes my 
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hair stand on end. What do they think it is, anyway? 
A game of tag? 

Teddy ^Wel!^ why not? What else can it be? 

Billy — The chasing's fim enough -^ but why get 
caught till you're sure you want to stay caught forever 
— till the whole game's over? 

Teddy — How can anybody be sure of that ? 

Billy — They could be a dam sight more surs if they 
went to it as if it was a little something more than a 
tryout. 

Teddy — And what on earth do you think it means? 

Billy — Oh — just the most important thing in the 
world — where everything starts, and where great 
things come from — if it's right — and where the 
worst things come from if it's wrong — what do you 
think it means? 

Teddy — Nobody ever finds what he wants, anyway. 
And I think it's better to keep our dreams shut up 
tight and never let 'em out — so we won't be disap- 
pointed. 

Billy— I don't. I think it's better to let 'em out 
and make 'em come true. 

Teddy — Can't be done. 

Billy — Oh yes, it can, 

Teddy — How ? 

Billy — By wishing and wishing ~ and never 
taking anything but the best wish. 

Teddy — I wish — 

Billy — What? 

Teddy — {rising). Nothing. I wish the stonn 
would stop. 

But the storm doesn't stop; gets more violent by 
the minute, in fact. Finally they realize that the only 
thing to do is to make the best of the situation. "You 
go upstairs and make yourself as comfortable as you 
can," Billy suggests; "I'll sit here in this chair by 
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the fire, and everything's all right. . . . I'll get you bade 
in town in the morning — at daylight," 

Teddy — Oh no — please — please — don't wait. 
I don't want you to — no, please. We'll get back all 
right, I'd rather you'd go before — I'd rather you'd 
be gone when I came down in the morning. It would 
be easier. 

Billy — Then I'll never meet you again. But 111 
never forget you. My name's Wade — Billy Wade. 
Do you want to tell me yours? 

Teddy ^ I'd rather not. 

Billy — And don't be afraid of anything tonight — 
will you? 

Teddy — Of course not with you here. You've 
helped me through an awfully hard place — and you're 
splendid to understand. 

Billy — Why shouldn't I understand? You were 
held up by the storm and so was I. Why should I 
misunderstand you any more than you did me? You 
didn't seem to think I was a highway robber or any- 
thing when I banged through that door. 

Teddy — Perhaps you are Good night. 

Billy — Good-by. 

Tbddy — Good-by — A ^ good-by. 

"She goes out. Billy watches her off, doses the 
door, puts some wood on the fire, takes the blanket 
from the table in alcove and starts to sit and wrap 
himself in it. Then remembers Scott, goes to him and 
puts coat over him. He goes back to the armchair. 
wraps himself in blanket and prepares to sleep for the 
night. The storm rages all through this. The curtain 
is lowered to denote the passing of the night," 

The sun is shining when Billy wakens next morning. 
He puts more wood on the fire, adjusts his hat and 
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coat, takes a final look at the still-sleeping Scott Wilbur 
and departs. Outside he meets the caretaker o£ the 
property, a Mr. Heyfer, who greets him suspiciously 
but does not stop him, Heyfer is not so easy with 
Scottie, however, demanding an immediate explanation 
of that young man's presence in the house. Teddy's 
entrance saves the situation, though it does not com- 
pletely allay the He>-fer suspicions. What they 
doin' thair, anyway ? Does her father know she's out ? 
Looks mighty peculiar! Scottie is apologetic, and 
feels rather to blame for the mess he and Teddy are in, 
but she doesn't blame him. She is only eager to get 
back to the city as soon as possible. They are just 
about to start when Teddy's father and her Aunt 
Margaret arrive. For a second Teddy and her father 
look steadily at each other. 

Teddy — Now, father, I've done nothing on earth 
I'm ashamed of in the slightest degree. 

Scottie — Mr. Gloucester — 

Gloucester — Were you here all night? 

Teddy — Yes, we were. And I've done nothing 
that I'm ashamed of, I tell you. 

Margaret^ You believe her, Hubert? 

Gloucester — Believe her? Why should I? 

Scottie — Mr. Gloucester, this thing isn't at all the 
way it looks. 

Gloucester — Damn you! You — 

Teddy — Oh don't, please. Do you believe I've 
done a rotten, low-down thing, or don't you.' 

Gloucester — My God ! How do I know ? 

Scottie — You've got to listen, Mr. Gloucester. 
The others were all with us all that first night and Ted 
and I motored al! day yesterday — and came here last 
evening just to have a look at the place — and ex- 
pected to be back in town by ten o'clock. The 
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storm was terrific and we bad to stay. We simply 
had to. 

Gloucester — That's a. fine story. By God! it's 
just as bad to throw your reputation away as it is — 
to — to — go all the way. 

Margaret — Hubert ! 

Gloucester — It is. What in the name of Heaven 
do you mean — acting like the commonest, lowest 
kind of a thing.' Does nothing mean anything to you 
but this brazen, disreputable, loose — Where do you 
get it? Where does it come from? What have you 
done with your bringing up? How do you expect 
me to believe — anyUiing but the — What am I to 
believe? 

Margaret — That she's your daughter. That all 
the other things you've let her do — have done this. 
That she needs your help now as she never needed it 
before. Theodora — you are going to marry this boy, 
aren't you? 

ScoTTiE — Of course she is. We're engaged. 

Teddy — Oh no, we're not. 

Gloucester — What? What do you say? 

Teddy — I'm not engaged to him. 

ScoTTiE — Ted! 

Margaret — But didn't you expect to be? 

Teddy — Perhaps. Probably. I don't know, 
was considering. 

Gloucester — Oh, you were. There'll be no more 
of that. You'll announce your engagement at once. 

Teddy — Why should I ? What good will that do? 
How can that change anything? 

Gloucester — What? At least it's some faint 
hope of persuading people that you haven't quite gone 
to the dogs. That you wouldn't have been quite so 
wild as to go off with him if you weren't going to marry 
him. It's a very little thing, I admit, But at least 
it's the only thing we can do. 
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ScOTTiE — Ted — listen! Come and marry me now 
quick. We'll go on to another town and telephone 
back to your father that we've eloped, 

Teddt— What? 

Margaret — That's a very good idea, Theo- 
dora — really it is. The best possible thing you 
could do. 

Gloucester — Yes, it is. Do it! Do it — and get 
at it now. 

Teddy — I don't want to. . . . I'd do a good deal 
for your sake, dad, but I can't marry somebody I 
don't want to — for your sake. 

Gloucester — And why don't you want to marry 
him? 

Teddy — Because I don't love him — like that. 

Gloucester — You probably love him as much as 
you're capable of loving anybody. 

Teddy — You must let me be the judge of that, I 
can't marry you, Scott — I know now. I'm sorry. 
(ScoTTiE (MfMi away^ 

Margaret — Be careful, dear. Don't make an- 
other mistake with this serious thing. 

Teddy — (almosl breakitig a! Aunt Margaret's 
tenderness, but controUng }terself). I'm trying not to. 
Why do you ask me to marrj- him when I tell you I 
don't want to. I don't love him that way, I tell you! 
What has anybody else got to do with it? How can 
you be so stupid and old fashioned and afraid? Of 
course, I've done a perfectly idiotic thing and I'm 
just as sorry as I can be. But what has that got to 
do with the rest of my life? What if people do talk 
and tell a few lies about me? I'm not going to sneak 
and do a trumped-up thing as though I were guilty. 
If you can't take me home now, dad, and hold up 
your head and say this is my daughter and I trust 
her and know she hasn't done anything wrong, tlien 
I never want to go home at all. 
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Gloucbstbr — And if you don't obey me — if you 
don't do this little thing for my sake. I don't want 
you to come home. 

Margaret — Hubert! 

Gloucester — Are you going to do it? 

Teddy — No! (Gloucester goes out quickly.) 

Margaret — Teddy ! 

Teddy- — No! 

ScoTTiE — Ted! 

Teddy — No! 

The lowered curtain indicates another lapse of time. 
For thirty-six hours Teddy and her Aunt Margaret 
have been waiting for some word from Mr. Gloucester, 
but none has come. The Heyfers have been good 
enough to send in their food, though the old gentleman 
is still far from approving of what he has seen. Still, 
as Mr. Heyfer says, there ain't no use tryin' to under- 
stand city ways, "There ain't nothin" to hitch to 
nor git hold on one way or t'other, nohow." Teddy 
has found an old pair of khald riding breeches and has 
been having a fine time roaming over the place. She'd 
be quite happy if it weren't for the thought of her 
father's lack of confidence in her. 

Teddy — (to Margaret). , . , Isn't it a joke? 
Just because I'm a girl. Scottie's strutting about in 
town of course, as usual — while I'm waiting here for 
my father to forgive me. Isn't it priceless! A girl 
can be alone all day with a man and nobody says a 
word — but one night in the most innocent accident, 
and she's damned. Lord I the things I could tell that 
have happened in the daytime, (Going to Margaret 
and putting out her hand) Aunt Margaret, I give you 
good on this. You haven't once said I told you so. 
I know I've done a damn fool thing and I know I 
deserve all that's comia" to me — and I think you know 
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what it means to me for you to stick by me. 

turns away quickly to hide her tears.) 

Margaret — Teddy, I want to ask you one question, 

Teddy — Yes. 

Margaret — Are you sure you aren't coquetting with 
Scottie Wilbur now? Are you sure you don't intend to 
marry him after you've kept him dangling a little 
longer and made your father suffer a little more ? Uh ? 

Teddy- — No. I give you my word I'm not. If I 
loved Scott, I'd marry him like a shot. But I don't. 
Of course that's a pretty weak argument — coming 
from me, I admit I don't know much about the divine 
passion, but at least I know it hasn't hit me, yet — and 
I'll never marry anybody till it does. 

Margaret — But the pity of it is you'll play with 
it so much you won't know it when it comes. 

Teddy — Oh yes, I wili, I saw a boy once who was 
so sure he'd know that if he had said he loved me I 
would have known he did. I would have known he 
would have taken care of me all my life and it was 
only up to me to be worth it, 

Margaret — Who was he? 

Teddy — You wouldn't know — he was just different, 

Soon the crowd arrives, Eileen and Hallie, Trevor 
and Oliver and Scottie. They come to sympathize 
with Teddy, and to make their report of the scandal's 
spread in New York. Everybody's talking, of course. 
and everybody apparently is delighted to believe the 
worst, "I went out to tea yesterday." says Eileen, 
"and to dinner and a dance afterward, and by the time 
I got home the story was you'd done this several times 
b^ore. They say that's what you keep this place for." 

Margaret — Oh, how can they be so cruel! 
Oliver — Don't, Eileen. What difference does it 
make what they say? 
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two and went to sleep — over there ; and the storm 
raged — and the door opened — and a young man 
walked in out of the nowhere — into the here — and 
we sat by the fire and talked — and talked — and 
talked. . . . 

Eileen — And what was Scottie doing all this time? 

Teddy — Scottie was sleeping. 

Trevor — Oh! That was very careless of you, 
Scottie. 

Teddy — The strange young man said he lived in 
New York and thought some of the nice people he had 
met did rather asinine things. And then he said the 
storm was going to last all night and that I'd better 
go to bed. And I said I thought I would. And I 
took the young man's light and opened that door and he 
said there was nothing to be afraid of — that he would 
take care of me — and that his name was Billy Wade 
and that he would never see me again — but he would 
never forget me and then he said good-by and I went 
upstairs and when I came down in the morning — ■ the 
door was open and the young man was gone — and — 

At which moment Billy Wade appears in the door- 
way. He has come back, he explains to Teddy, to see 
if by any chance she was still there or if she had any 
difficulty getting back to the city. It isn't a very 
good excuse, he confesses, but it is the best he can think 
of. To which Teddy replies that he really didn't need 
an excuse to come back to find an "old friend." And 
' that he is there he can verify the story she has 
just been telling her friends — about the night he blew 
in so unexpectedly. He does so, and picks out Scottie 
as the man asleep on the bench. But still they are 
skeptical. Particularly Hallie, who is a catty sort, 
anyway, and frankly in love with Scottie Wilbur 
herself. 
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Hallie — {to Ted). It's a priceless story. You're 
as clever as the deuce. And we've actually seen the 
strange young man with our own eyes. And what 
shall we say when people say, "But would she have 
been alone all night with Scott Wilbur if the young man 
hadn't fallen from the skies?" , 

Teddy — How dare you say that to me, Hallie! 1 
How dare you! I've been the biggest fool in the world ! 

— I know. I was stubborn and buUheaded and I ' 
thought I could get away with anything, and I've 
walked right into a beautiful mess with my eyes wide 
open. I don't want anybody to be sorry for me. 
It's absolutely my own fault. But I do expect you, 
Eileen, and you, OUie, not to think I'm telling a 
ridiculous lie and trying to put something over on you. 

Eileen — But we don't understand. 

Teddy — What if you don't understand? What dif-i. 
ference does that majce? And what difference does it 
make how it al! looks ? I've asked you to believe me — ' 
in spite of everything. A perfect stranger came in 
when things looked just as rotten as they possibly 
could — but he was big enough and kind enough to — 
to — trust me. And now he sees — you don't. You 
can go back to town and say I've told you the most 
impossible lie anybody ever heard of. You can also 
say I'm not going to marry Scottie, and nobody knows 
what I'm going to do next and I don't give a damn 
what any of you think. (Teddy breaks iw(o tears and 
leaves the room.) 

Billy — Do you mean you really don't believe I was 
here that night? (There is no answer) I told you I 
was, you know. I sat here in that chair — till morning 

— while she was upstairs and he was asleep there. 
If it makes any great difference one way or the other 
whether I was here or not — I'll do anything on earth 
to prove it. 

Trevor — But there isn't anything you can do to 
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prove it, old man. You just ask us to take your word! 
for it — and that's all there is to it. 

Billy — And you do take my word — of course? 
{Looking front Trevor to Oliver,} 

Oliver — We take Miss Gloucester's word. It isn't 
necessary to discuss it further. 

Billy — Yes — I see you believe everything she says. 
Of com^e, you're her friends and you know her well — 
BO you couldn't possibly be rotten enough to doubt her 
in any way. She's lucky to have such good friends to 
stand by and fight for her. I think I'll wait outside — 
in case she needs somebody who knows she isn't lying. 

This last experience is too much for Teddy. If her 
friends won't believe her, what can she expect of others? 
Probably the best thing to do, after all, is to marry 
Scottie and win father's forgiveness. "I was a fool to 
think I could beat the game." she confesses to Scottie. 
"... We'll blaze and have the most gorgeous wedding 
anybody ever had . . . and if we don't make a go of it 
we'll get our divorce right off the bat. . . . I'll make a 
settlement on you now, and the whole transaction will 
be ven- neat." Scottie tries to be properly shocked at 
the sordidness of Teddy's view, but secretly he is well 
pleased. Everybody, in fact, is quite likely to be 
pleased — except Billy. That yoiuig man is amazed, 
not to say shocked, at the very suggestion of such a 
marriage. Teddy admits that it is not a particulariy 
noble thing she is doing, 

Teddy — He's marrying me for my money and I'm 
marrying him to save my reputation. 
'-—That's hell! 
Teddy — Is it.'' It's often done, you know. 
Billy — You don't have to do that. 
Teddy — My father has a right to force me into it. 
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He has not. 

What did you think when you found me 



Billy - 

Teddy 

Billy — I knew when I saw your eyes that you 
didn't have anything to hide. 

Teddy — ■ But you think I did a deadly common, 
stupid thing coming out here just to be reckless — by 
I ay of amusing myself? 

Billy — Yes — I do. But why in the name of 
Christopher should that put a crimp in your whole life 
and make you do a much worse thing now — marry a 
man you don't — love? 

Teddy — It's the only way out. 

Billy — No, it's not. You're in bad — but you 
could come out big. 

Teddy — How ? 

Billy — By turning this into something big. 

Teddy — It's easy enough for you to talk. You're 
a man. Men can do anything. 

Billy — If they will. So can a giri. 

Teddy — Oh no. One dose of a thing like this for a 
girl — and she's done for if she hasn't any money. 

Billy — How much money do you need to live? 

Teddy — I don't know. I don't know. Dad gives 
me twenty-five thousand a year and then pays all my 
debts. I have three thousand a year of my very own 
from my mother and this little place — so that doesn't 
leave much if I throw dad over, does it? 

Billy — Well, I've just thrown up a job of ten 
thousand a year, which seemed like a million to me, 

Teddy — Given it up? 

Billy — Yes. I got just what was coming to me. 
I knew it was crooked when I went into it. I knew the 
man stole from the Government and called it big 
business, but I fell for it — and I stuck because of 
what it could do for me. And do you know what hap- 
pened to me? After I saw you the other night I bated 
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it so I went back and chucked it. I haven't got a job i 
and il won't be so easy to get another one — but I ] 
can kxik myself in the face ^ and I'm free. And ] 
I don't stc why you can't be the same way. 

Tkddy — You don't know what you're talldng 
about I j 

BiLLV — The whole point is this: Do you want j 
what you're going back to or don't you? ^ 

Tbddy — It doesn't matter whether I want it or not. 
It's what I've got to take. 

Billy — Do you hate it? . , . 

Teddy — I don't dare let myself hate it — or I 
never can come through. I don't dare think what I'm 
going to do — but I know — oh, I know. {She puis 
her Mad on the tabU with a sob.) 

Billy — Then why in the name of God do you do it? i 
How can you — do anything you're ashamed of? 

Teddy — (gwM^ ^ the door). But I can't live without ] 
my father. ] 

Billy — (JolUnving her). With this little place? 
What's the reason you can't? You can take care of 
yourself. I'll help you. That's where I belong— 
ootdooTs. I could make this little farm sit up — if , 
ymll help me. 

Teddy — How could I help? 

Billy — Work — with your own hands. 

TBdot — I can't. I don't know how. 

BiUT — Learn. I'll help you. I'll go halves. I'll 
pM wtot I've got into it — 

TtE«T — Oh — how good you are ! If I try — with 
«& rw got — if I work with my own hands — if I'm 
•ut X cuol — do you think I can take care of myself ? 

BiLLT — I know you can. ' 

•y\tfpT — How wonderful of you to beUeve in me. I 
tfeM\ Df* luv yoa can. 

)tUki*y — I (Sdl Believe in yoiirseU. 

t%A»«-^ But it's all so strange. I've never done 
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an5'thing like this in my life. I'm cutting myself 
off from everything. 

Billy — Don't be afraid. You're stronger now than 
you ever were in your life, 

Teddy — No, I'm not. I'm awfully weak. I may 
fail. 

Billy — You can't. You've got hold of something 
to fight for. 

Teddy — I'll try. I'll try, 

Billy — No — you're going to do it! 

Teddy— I will! I will! I will! 



Act III 

For three months Teddy, Aunt Margaret and Billy 
have been "farming it" with generally satisfactory 
results on the Gloucester place. Occasionally their 
young friends have come out from the city for a round 
of golf at the near-by links or a picnic on the cottage 
lawn, and the siunmer has passed happily. As for the 
material success of the venture, that has not been any- 
thing to boast of, though Teddy points with pride to 
her growing flock of chickens, now eight hundred-odd 
in number, and Billy has been able to scratch a living 
for the three of them from the soil. Now the winter 
approaches and ail three know in their hearts that Si 
kind of a decision will have to be made as to their 
immediate future, even though each has studiously 
avoided the subject. Little has been heard from 
Mr. Gloucester save the occasional report that he is still 
determined to have nothing more to do with his 
daughter until she comes back to him, a yielding and 
repentant prodigal. Of late, however, there have been 
rumors that he is beginning to melt, and that he would 
probably be willing to listen to any reasonable sug- 
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gestion of compromise, a fact that is now borne 
out by his sudden and quite unexpected arrival at the 
cottage. He is not. however, in a particularly promis- 
ing frame of mind. He frankly accuses his sister-in- 
!aw of having been party to the conspiracy to keep 
Teddy away from him. 

Gloucester — {to Margaret). If you've let Ted 
get mixed up in another affair and haven't warned me — 

Margaret — What do you mean? 

Gloucester — Why haven't you told me? Why 
haven't you kept me informed about everything she 
was doing? 

Margaret — Why should I have told you anything 
about Theodora? Didn't you give her up when she 
needed you most? 

Gloucester — What is this thing out here? 

Margaret — You'll have to tell me what you 
mean. 

Gloucester — The story is all over town that 
another boy was here that night while Scott was drunk 
and asleep. That this boy was the reason she so sud- 
denly refused to many Scott. That he gave up a ten- 
thousand -dollar job in New York to come here and 
work for Ted — that he wants her money — and is 
making love to her. Is it true? Is it true? 

Margaret — No — yes — some of it. 

Gloucester — How much? 

Margaret — Some of the bare facts. The boy 
was here — yes — Billy Wade. He came in out of the 
storm — and stayed with her — and kept her frcnn 
being terrified that night. 

Gloucester — And he did come back? 

Margaret — Yes — but not because he wants her 



Gloucester — But he did give up his job? 
Margaret — Yes. But — 
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Gloucester — But not because he wants her 
money! Good Heavens, Margaret, have you been 
taken in like that? Why, the fellow's a bounder — an 
adventurer. 

Margaret — Oh, Hubert! 

Gloucester — How could you be so gullible? I 
let Ted stay here with you because I thought it would 
be the best thins on earth for her. And now this thing 
hits me in the head. 

Margaret — But it isn't true. 

Gloucester — Oh yes, it is. Eileen tells me they 
had all sworn to keep still — never to tell it — but it 
seems HaUie wants Scott Wilbur and hasn't got hirri 
yet — and in desperation broke her word and told this. 
It's as plain as the nose on your face. 

Margaret — Oh yes. It's very plain. Of course 
HalHe told it — and it's ail colored and — 

Gloucester — They say they were all drinking that 
night — and there's no telling what happened to make 
TM give Scott up, 

Margaret — Hubert! Hubert! You don't believe 
such stuff! 

Gloucester — (sitting). Oh, I'm in despair. Mar- 
garet — I don't know what to think or what to do. 

Margaret — Teddy certainly has paid for that one 
foolish, headstrong thing. And now this — a really 
good and beautiful thing — has been distorted and 
turned against her. 

Gloucester — You've been taken in, Margaret. 

Margaret — Oh no, I haven't. I happen to know 
the truth. And it does sound like a fairy story if you 
hear it with sordid ears that can't believe in anything 
unselfish and disinterested. 

Gloucester — (rising). God! And you've let 
Ted be fed up on that and — Is this fellow i 
love to her? 

Margaret — You'll have to ask Ted that. 
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Gloucester decides to do that very thing and goes in 
search of his daughter. It is while he is searching that 
Teddy and Billy have their first serious talk, a talk that 
begins lightly enough with Teddy's report of her day's 
activities, ranging from the building of a chicken coop 
for the debutante chickens to the patching of a hole in 
the shed roof, and including the darning of a pair of 
Billy's socks, 

Billy — Is anybody coming out for tea? 

Teddy — I hope so, 

Billy — It amuses 'em to come out and see the 
flowers bloom, but they haven't the dimmest idea 
what you've gone through to make them. 

Teddy — "That doesn't matter. It's been the most 
beautiful summer of my whole life. 

Billy — Would you want another just like it? 

Teddy — Of course, if it were necessary, but it won't 
be. And it's the climbing along — making things 
better — that's the fun, 

Billy — This little fann is just a ■ springboard to 
jump from to something else. I'm not afraid of money, 
Ted. Good work will always make it. But, Gosh! — 
aren't you sick of measuring everything with money? 
I want to do some things that are worth doing whether 
they ever make a damned cent or not — some things 
that are worth losing money on — just because you 
want to try. And some that are worth spending all 
you can get on — just because they ought to be 
done. 

Teddy — Of course — things for other people, Billy. 

Billy — Yes, 

Teddy — I never used to think of that at all — but, 
oh — I've found out so much myself — since I've 
known you — I want everybody else to know, 

Billy — Me, too — I've got some great schemes to 
tell you about, I'm awfully ambitious, Ted. But I 
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have to work like the devil to make the money first to 
tackle the big things. 

Teddy — Oh. I like that. I'll help. 

Billy — But there are things ahead we've got to 
look square in the face. Winter's coming and it will 
be harder than the summer — lonelier for you. No 
friends to count on coming out — and you'll be bored. 

Teddy — Will you be bored? 

Billy — It doesn't matter about me. 

Tbddy — And how about you and me? 

Billy — That's it. That's the thing I've got to 
face. How can there be any you and me? 

Teddy — How can there be anything else? Aren't 
we going to be together forever? 

Billy — Are we? 

Teddy — I can't ima[ 'ne anything else — unless the 
world comes to an end — and then we'd go on together, 
anyway. 

Billy — Do you mean you could marry me? 

Tbddy — Why. I've always taken that for granted — 

ice — well — since I can't tell you when ;t began — 
any more than I can think of it ending. . . . Billy — look 
at me. What is it? You — you didn't think it was 
ever any other way — did you? Look at me. (Ske 
lifts his head and holds it in her hands) Isn't that the 
way you've always thought it was? {He kisses her.) 

Billy — Oh Ted, I don't know whether you realize 
yet — what it would really mean to give up all you've 
had — forever. To begin all over again — at the very 
bottom. What if you iind you just can't get on without 
it? You'd hate me then. 

Teddy — Why do you think about what I've had? 
It's what we'll do that matters. And we'll never stop 
doing. The end is in us — not in anything else. We 
may be two great birds — you and I, We may see 
things that no one has ever seen before. It's in us 
the magic is. 
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Billy — It's in you. If you love me I'm not afrawt I 
of anjrthing, {He kisses her lips.) 

But their problems can't be quite as easDy settled as 
that. Soon the crowd from town is out again and 
eager to have a further hand in the comphcation. 
Certainly something must happen. Severally and 
individually they try to make Billy see that. Surely 
he must realize that, however Ted may think she feels. 
she will never be able to j^ive up the life to which she 
has been so long accustnmed. And everybody will 
quite naturally say, if he should persist in marrying her, 
not only that she has made a very unwise step marrying 
out of her class, but that he is nothing more than a 
bounder after her money. "You couldn't possibly 
get it through you that Ted Gloucester means a damned 
sight more to me without her money than she does with 
it, could you? That would be a little too much to 
expect you to believe," Billy says to Trevor Leeds. 
To which Trevor replies that it would. Even Eileen, 
sympathetic though she is, can give him little encour- 
agement. " It's the new thing that gets Ted and in- 
terests her," she tells him. "I know how many fellows 
she's been about to marry and didn't. She likes new 
excitement. That's why she's been so amazing about 
all she's done out here. It was a novelty and you were 
new to her, Billy. Something she'd never come in 
contact with before. And she's flirted with you frcaa 
a new standpoint altogether." 

Billy — Eileen, why are you telling me this? You 
say you're her best friend. 

Eileen — I am — and I'm telling you because I 
honestly think if she married you it would be the worst 
possible thing that could happen to you both. You 
don't realize you're only a new experience to her. 

BiLLv — I can take care of myself, I think. 
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Eileen — I've seen a good many other people who 
thought that, too. Poor old OUie hasn't given up 
hope yet. 

Billy — Oliver Comstock? 

Eileen — Of course. You don't think you're going 
to fare any better than he has — with all his charm and 
all his money, do you? It's because Hike you so much. 
Billy, I'm saying this. And, by Jove! I know you're 
too decent to hang onto her and try to keep her from 
going back to all the wonderful things that are waiting 
for her, 

The suggestion sets Billy thinking. But Ted, 
blithely ignorant of Eileen's warning, goes merrily on 
dreaming of her future as Mrs. William Wade. She 
laughs heartily at her friends' suggestion that she is 
merely pretending to like the farm, and startles them 
further by announcing her intention of staying there all 
winter. "The joke of it is you're all sorry for me 
and I'm having the time of my life," says she. "I've 
discovered that too much money cheats people out of 
half the thrilling things in the world." And again, 
when they admit she is looking altogether fit, she 
answers exultantly: "Of course — I'm husky. No 
more smokes — no more nerves. I sleep all night and 
am interested all day. It's great to feel this way. 
Trevor, even you would get so you'd like to wake up 
feeling like an ox ii.rtead of a shoestring," 

But there is a cloud gathering on Teddy's horizon. 
Billy, who has been keeping to himself while he figured 
out some reasonable answer to his problem, now comes 
from the house just in time to see Oliver Comstock 
leave Teddy's side. Instinctively he knows that Ollie 
has been proposing again. In which he is right. If he 
had arrived a minute sooner he woiild have heard 
Ted's answer: "Don't, Oliver — please. I used to 
adore having people propose to me — the more the 
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better. But I've had enough to last me the rest of my 
Ufe." 

To Billy there is no thrill now in the thought that 
Ollie is probably being given his cong^. It merely 
serves to make him all the more conscious of his own 
"unfitness." Unconsciously Teddy's first words con- 
firm his conclusions. 

"Billy," says she, as Oliver disappears, "Billy, I've 
been thinking. I want money now more than I ever 
did in my life." "What?" he demands, as thou^l 
he had suddenly discovered a guilty secret. 

Teddy — I want it for you. So you can go on v 
your dreams and schemes, 

BiLLV — My schemes wiU take care of themselves. 

Teddy — No, they can't. And do you know i ' 
I'm going to do? I'm going to dad and tell him r 
pride's all gone. I'm going to tell him how wonder 
you are — 

Billy — You'll do nothing of the — 

Teddy — He'll be so proud of you. So glad to havi 
me marry anybody so splendid. I'm going to hira-^J 
tomorrow. 

Billy — Not to tell him anything about me. 

Teddy — Of course I will. 

Billy — They think I want your money. Theg 
couldn't think anything else. 

Teddy — Wliodoes? No, they don't. Why shouldntl 
you want it? It's mine. It'll be yours. 

Billy — It won't. 

Teddy — Now, Billy, don't be stupid. I want yoi 
to have what everybody else has, I want you to havt. 
what Oliver has, I want everybody to respect yott aadM 
to fee! your power. 

Billy — You want it yourself — you mean. 

Teddy — But for you. 

Billy — Of course you're tired of this — why 
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shouldn't you be? It's pretty dull — and pretty 
grubby — 
Tbddt — Billy, don't be nasty. 

Billy — They've always been throwing it into me 
that I was only something new — and I wouldn't 
beheve it. But what you've just said to me now — 
yourself — has opened my eyes. Fool ? I should say 
Ihavehoen. 

Teddy — Somebody's kindly told you how many 
times I've supposed to have been in love. I've done 
a very great many things which were pretty silly and 
which you wouldn't think I was nice if I did do. I 
didn't think it was necessary to review my whole life 
to you. I certainly didn't want you to do that for me. 
But I thought you did understand the new part of me — 
and that nothing on earth could shake your faith in 

; — or make you doubt what I've given to you. 

Billy -— You'll want the old excitement so you can't 
stand it. 

Teddy — Are you asking me to give up everything — 
all my friends — forever? 

Billy — I'm not asking you to give up anything. 

Teddy — I — can't make myself over — entirely. 
I can't change all my old habits and feelings and point 
of view. I can't. I'm just like my friends. I'm one 
of them. After all, how can you expect me to change? 

Billy ^ My God! I'm not asking you to change. 
I love you — but I know I can't take the place of all 
you've had — and you want it. Ted — you want it. 

Teddy — Of course I do. And I want it for you. 
Why shouldn't you come into my world and be some- 
body in it? 

Billy — Because I despise it. But I want you to b« 
happy. Ted — and get what you want — and what 
you think is worth while in the whole game. And 
I'm going to clear out so you'll get it quick. 
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"THE BAD MAN" 

An American Drama in Three Acts 

By Porter Emerson Brown 

"THE BAD MAN" was one of the early successes 
of the season. Produced at the Comedy Theater 
August 30, 1920, it ran through till June. It declares 
a certain timeliness of theme in that in it Porter 
Emerson Browne emplo)rs the former Mexican bandit, 
Francisco Villa, as a hero of the proceedings, though 
he thinly disguises him under the name of Pan(£o 
Lopez. The scene is a cattle ranch near the Mexican 
border in Arizona. Gilbert Jones, a yotmg American, 
IS the ostensible owner of the ranch, but the $10,000 
with which he bought it was borrowed from his uncle, 
Henry Smith of Bangor, Me., who is living with him. 
A year after the purchase young Jones enlisted in the 
American army, saw service in France, and when 
he returned found his property practically worthless. 
Mexican bandits had stolen most of his cattle and such 
crops as had been planted had failed. In an effort 
to save the property he mortgaged the ranch to Jasper 
Hardy, the shenff of the county, and the play opens the 
day lie mortgage is to be foreclosed by Haidy. 

Jones is paddng his belongings preparatory to getting 
out, much to the disgust of the testy Uncle Henry. 

Gilbert — You act as though I were to blame for 
what's happened. 
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Smith — Well, ain't you? Why did you want to go 
to war in the first place? That's what started it, 

Gilbert — {writing at table) . Well, somebody had to 
go. 

Smith — Mebbe so. But you didn't! 

Gilbert — Why not? 

Smith — You could have asked exemption. 

Gilbert — Exemption? 

Smith — Absolutely — as the sole support of 
invalid uncle. (As Gilbert is silent) And on top 
that, engaged in an essential industry — if you c 
1 call those rotten steaks you feed us on essential. The 
bones are softer than the meat. 

Gilbert — Now, Uncle, what's the use of going over 
all this again? 

Smith — What's the use? There's lots of use. 
Here you go and persuade me to sell the old home and 
buy this rotten ranch down here in this God-forsaken 
country, and just when I, like a darned old fool, take 
and do it, along comes the war and you enlist and leave 
me here with nothing but a lot of rotten cows. 

Gilbert — I left the foreman and the cook. 

Smith — {scornfully). Yes, Red Giddings, playin' 
the harmonicy until I go almost craz>', an' a Mexican 
cook that can't cook nothin' but firecrackers! An' not 
even them when you want 'em! {Pause} Say, ain't 
we never goin' to have no dinner? I'm hungry. 

Gilbert — I'm sorry. 

Smith — First you rob me and then you starve me. 
An' al! you got to say is you're sorry ! 

Gilbert — I did the best I could. 

Smith — If that's your best I'd hate to see what yer 
worst is like! An' now we're broke an' they're goin' 
to foreclose today. By gollies! Mebbe they've fore- 
closed already! 

Gilbert — No. Not till eight o'clock tonight. 

Smith — Eight o'clock tonight? 
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Gilbert — Yes. 

Smith — You're crazy. Courts don't stay open at 
night. 

Gilbert — This court does. Somebody told the 
judge where he could get a bottle of liquor for eighteen 
dollars. 

Smfth — So if we don't get ten thousand dollars 
there by eight o'clock tonight we're set out on the bricks 
without no more home than a prairie dog — not as 
much. And then you say why talk about it! 

It is Uncle Henry's idea that the whole situation can 
be satisfactorily adjusted if Gilbert will listen to reason. 
Angela Harding, the daughter of the man holding the 
mortgage, is intent on getting married and is interested 
in Gilbert. Why not marry her and keep the ranch in 
the family? But Gilbert is not interested. He does not 
love Angela, and he is secretly nursing the memory of a 
romance of his youth when he was deeply in love with 
Lucia Pell. He felt at the time that he was too poor 
to marry Lucia, and after he had left home to make a 
fortune for her she married Morgan Pell, a rich young 
bounder. The Pells are now in Arizona, and for 
several weeks have been visitors at the Jones ranch. 
Lucia is unhappy with Pell and still in love with 
Gilbert, but both have studiously avoided mentioning 
their former affair. Uncle Henr>'. knowing enough of 
Gilbert's feelings toward Lucia to scent trouble, has 
enlisted her aid in bringing about the match betw"een 
Gilbert and Angela. He sets the plan in motion and 
leaves Gilbert and Lucia alone to talk it over. For 
the first time Gilbert tells her of his giving up the ranch. 

Lucia — Then we won't see each other again. (Gil- 
bert shakes his head) I don't quite know what to say, 
Gil. I've had a wonderful time. I want to thank 
you for it, 
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Gilbert — Irving you here is all the thanks I want. 

Lucia — I'm glad we happened to meet again. 
Though it does seem strange — doesn't it ? — that we 
sbotild run across each other after all these years! 

Gilbert — All these years! You talk as though 
you were a hundred. 

Lucia — I am. nearly; I'm twenty-four. 

Gilbert — Really? 

Lucia — {sits by table). I was eighteen when you 
went away. And that's nearly six years ago. {Pause.) 
Gil, why didn't you come to see me before you went 
away. 

Gilbert — I don't know. 

Lucia — You went without my knowing; without 
even coming to say (;ood-by, . , . 

Gilbert — I was broke and I — 

Lucia — (crosses to Gilbert). But you're all right 
now. aren't you, Gil? 

Gilbert — Huh? Oh my, yes! I'm doing splen- 
didly now. 

Lucia — I'm so glad, Gil! But you haven't an- 
swered my question. 

Gilbert — About my not coming to say good-by? 
It was pride, I suppose. 

Lucia — Very foolish pride. It hurt me a great 
deal. 

Gilbert — I'm sorry. 

Lucia — I thought I had done something to offend 
you. Ajid it's worried me even until now. I didn't 
do anything to offend you, did I, Gil? 

Gilbert — You? You coulc^'t do anything to 
offend me. 

Lucia — It was only pride? Because you were poorl 
Gil! Did you think so little of me as that? 

Gilbert — I had hoped to pick a fortune off a tree 
somewhere and ccme back and surprise you with it. 
I was going to buy an automobile — one of those low 
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as long as a Pullman car — and fill it full of roses 
— and come dashing up to yoiu- front door and take 
you for a ride through the hills. It was to be autumn. 
I even had that fixed. But I couldn't find a fortime 
tree anywhere ... I guess they don't grow any more. 
At least — not in this part of the country. 

Lucia — What did you do, Gil? 

Gilbert — Well, I was timekeeper on a railroad and 
weigh boss in a coal mine, and after that I punched 
cows until I got uncle to come here, and then the war 
started, and that's all. 

Lucia — Why didn't you ever write to me? 

Gilbert — I was waiting for some good news to tell 
you. 

Lucia — Why don't you many, Gil? 

Gilbert — Marry ? 

Lucia — You need some one to take care of you. 

Gilbert — I guess you're right. But it ought to be 
a guardian; or maybe a keeper. 

Lucia — We're such old friends; I don't like to go — 
to think of you always, like this — alone. 

Gilbert — I shall still have uncle, 

LucLA — Don't joke, Gil. You need a woman — a 
wife. Some one to mother you. 

Gilbert — Al! those? 

Lucia — Please be serious, Gil. 

Gilbert — I don't dare to, Lucia. 

Lucia — (a bit puzzled). Why? 

Gilbert — The minute you begin to take life seri- 
ously, it takes you that way. 

Lucia — But don't you see what it would mean to 
you, Gil? To have some one always here; to kiss you 
when you go; to greet you when you come back; to 
laugh with you when you are glad and comfort you 
when things go wrong. To give you the sympathy. 
the understanding, that a man finds only in a woman's 
heart. Don't you see, Gil? 
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Gilbert — Yes, I see. 

Lucia — Then why don't you, Gil? She'd make'] 
you very happy — a woman like that. I want you to 
understand. 

Gilbert — {slops in front of Lucia). Don't you 
suppose I do? Eton't you suppose I've always under- 
stood, ever since — 

Lucia — Ever since when, Gil? Then you have 
known such a woman? {He nods) You have . . , 
And you cared for her? {He nods again) You loved 
her? 

Gilbert — {hoarsely). Yes. 

Lucia — You still love her . . . Who is she, Gil? 
I want to know, 

Gilbert — ■ Don't you know? 

As they stand gazing intently at each other Lucia's 
husband enters. "Something in their attitude arrests 
his attention. He eyes them shrewdly, covertly, 
briefly." A little embarrassedly Gilbert leaves the 

Hardy, the man with the mortgage, arrives to com- 
plete his arrangements about taking over the property, 
which unexpectedly develops a new interest. Pdl, 
who has surreptitiously been examining the soil of the 
place, suddenly offers to pay off the mortgage and give 
Jones an additional $10,000 for his equity. When 
Hardy objects. Pell increases the offer to $30,000 if 
Jones will give him a ten-day option to complete pay- 
ment. Then Uncle Henry discovers the dirt samples in 
Pell's bag and realizes that Pell is buying the ranch 
because he believes there is oil to be foimd there. The 
ranch, instead of being worth practically nothing, may 
be worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. And he 
and his nephew are to be cheated out of it! Still, 
Gilbert sees no chance of raising the money necessary 
to hold the property before eight o'clock that night 
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and is ready to go through with' the sale. Which so 
arouses Uncle Henry that he blurts out all he knows 
about his nephew's being in love with Mrs. Pell. 
Pell accepts the statement calmly — until he gets the 
option, which Gilbert passes over to him. 

Pell — (taking paper from Gilbert). Thank you. ' 
(To Lucia) And now that this is settled, we will pro- 
ceed to matters of more importance. This gentle soul 
{indicating Smith) has said that our friend here loves 
you and that you love him. Is it true? 

Gilbert — I thought we were through with all that! 

Pell — You were wrong, I'm a business man. I 
do one thing at a time. ( To Lucia) Well? 

Gilbert — You mean to say you took that seriously ? 

Pell — I'm talking to my wife. {To Lucia) Wdl, | 
I am waiting. Do you love him? 

Lucia — No. 

Pell — (to Gilbert). Do you love her? 

Gilbert — Certainly not. 

Pell — (pause; looks at both). You're a couple o£ \ 
rotten liars. 

Gilbert — But you said you didn't believe — 

Pell — I didn't — then — The time was inop- I 
portime. 

Smith — Ooooh! The dirty bum! 

Pell — But now that she herself has admitted it - 

Gilbert — Admitted it! 

Pell — By everything she has said and done today. 
My dear fellow, God knows I am no prude. But there 
are limits to what any husband can endure. 

There is an ugly look in Pell's eyes as he asks to be 
left alone with his wife for a moment. When the _ 
others are gone he calls the frightened Luda to him. I 

Pell — You've had your turn. Now it's mine. 
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I>nci* — What are you going to do? 

flu. — {stts jfwri iwiHging on wall). Wiiat I once 

iw ftaother sensible husband do under these drcum- 

M»CW. (Gtts ifur Jrom peg.) 

LvciA— What is that? 

Pwx — Horees don't always know who they belong 
kci. (Drags spur on table) So they are branded. 
(Lvcu brinks) There is no reason why women 
■quatly as ignorant shouldn't be similarly treated. 

LtrciA — No ! No ! For God's sake — 

Pbu. — Come here, now — 

He seixes her and thrusts her back upon the table, 
anss pinioned, and is about to brand her by draw- 
the sharp spur across her face. Suddenly there is a 
"^ot off stage. As Pell hesitates, Hardy, Angela, 
f^mith and the others begin backing into the room, their 
IkAnds raised above their heads. They are followed by 
.paiH'lh'' Uivez. the bandit, the guns of whose followers 
%n lewled al them. 

"Seflora. si sefioras — you are my prisoner," calmly 
Vinounccs Pancbo as the curtain faJls. 
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Act II 



Tl>^ acene is unchanged and there is a time lapse of 
■ wlv liw minutes. Lopez, having taken command of 
iW MtuatkHi, has sent his prisoners out of the room 
' un^vr )^uu\l and is thinking seriously of his own 
'■ertuKvt. He is hungry. Bueno! He will not kill 
ij the (\xik until after dinner. Meantime, bring in the 
^ wimett! tiK-ia and Angela, the sheriff's daughter, are 
' |>i«tty badly frightened. Angela, who has her own 
f theiMry »s to how bandits should be approached, is 
^clined to be pl«j"ful and friendly, but this bandit 
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does not respond. He is more interested in Lucia. 
She he will take with him to Mexico. Lucia is much 
honored, but explains such a trip would be quite im- 
possible under the circumstances. She is a mamed 
woman. Which is a good joke to Pancho. To marry 
wiz one man is bad enough, but to want to go on being 
married wiz one man, that is silly. It is a sense of 
humor that is not at all reas,suring to Lucia, however, 
and her hand visibly trembles as she serves Lopez bis 
chile. Why is she afraid of him, he demands. Be- 
cause, she answers, she has heard that he kills people. 

Lopez — You sink it wrong to kill? 
Lucia — You talk of killing so matter of factly! 
Lopez — Why not? 

LtrciA — Does life mean as little to you as that? 

Lopez — Life? To be 'ere, is life. Not to be 'ere, 

is death. Life is a little — a thing — unless it is one's 

Lucia — You do kill your prisoners, then, as they 
say? 

Lopez — Sure. 

Lucia — You dol 

Lopez — Certamente. You capture ze prisoner. 
You 'ave no jail to put 'im in. You cannot pack him 
around wiz you. If you let 'im go ha come back to 
fight you again. So you kill Mm. Sabe? 

Lucia — But it seems so cold blooded! 

Lopez — To you, perhaps. It is ze difference be- 
tween zose who live in safety and zose who live in 
anger. In safety you 'ave ze bill to pay. You pay it, 
it is forget. In danger you 'ave enemy to kill. You 
kill 'im, it is forget. Sabe? 

Lucia — It's too horrible. 

Lopez — Ees life. 

Lucia — I never knew life was like that. 

Lopez — It is because you 'ave never really lived. 
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Becanae you 'ave been ahtays pnrtect by oxxbs. 
lixD oolr BDcn. And ooly evil men. And «bea I Id 
evil man, it mikes me very '»ppy. For I 'av« did a ] 
good deed. 

Lccu — But «4iD deddec wiietha- a msa IB good or J 
e»fl? ' 

LoPBZ — I dol 




LopBX — ... Tell roe, Sefioca, *ave you n 

io a. &ee ooontiy? 

Ldcu — A free oountiy? 

Lopez — S, like Mexico, for in 

Lucia — Don't you call the United States a free 
country* 

Lopez — The United — Bah ! Ees the most tmfree 
country what is. Every man, every woman, is slave — 
dave to law, slave to custom, slave to evoysing. Yoa 
get up such time; eat such time; every day yora go to 
work such time; every night you go to bed such time; 
every week, Madr-i do IXos, you take a bath sach a 
time! And yet you call it a free country! Ees only 
one free country. Ees one in which man does as she 
dam' please. Like Mexico. 

Lucia — Haven't you any laws in Mexico? 

LopKZ — We 'ave. Ze best. 

Ancbla — But you just said — 

Lopez — Zey are ze best because each man make 
them for 'imself. Not like New York Where evay- 
body tells you what you cannot do until zere is nossii^ 
left what you want to do. 

Angela — You've been in New York? 

Lopez — Sure, I was agent for Madero. I live at 
ze big hotel. Ees before ze dam' prohibition. I get 
plenty dronk. I 'ave "ell of a good time Sure. I 
break the whole ten commandments in one day without 
mii-^ the hair. 

Angbla — And you don't like it? 
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LoPBZ — Like il? It makes me seeck, New York, 
New Yorkl Each beautiful woman what I see 'ave 
'osband what is afraid for 'er. Should one get dronk 
comes big policeman which 'it me on ze 'ead. When 
one goes to ze teatro. ees some one which 'ide under — 
ze bed. If one step on ze grass, it is forbid --Ne*; 
York I It crush ze 'eart ! 

Angela — Yes! 

Lopez — For me New York can go to hell juet 
soon as she dam' please. 

Angela — Oh, Mr. Bandit! 

Lopez — But Mexico! How different! 

Angela — I'm sure it is. 

Lopez — {to Lucia), In Mexico every beautiful 
woman 'ave 'osband. But what ot that, have not 
'osband beautiful woman? When one goes to ze 
teatro shall not be some one which 'ide under ze bed 
but in it. When you get dronk, ees not policeman 
which will 'it you on ze 'ead, but you which will 'it 
policeman on ze 'ead. In Mexico ze 'eart leap! Ze 
soul she is free! You can do what you please, where 
you please, when you please — zat is, onless some one 
shoot you. 

His meal finished, the bandit sends tor the prisonere. ■ 
They are all present except Gil, who so far has eluded 

the round-up. With the deliberation of a soldier con- 
ducting a court-martial, Lopez proceeds to examine 
them, warning them that the first one caught telling 
him a lie shall be shot. By thus putting rather an 
attractive premium on the truth he soon learns the 
exact situation on the ranch; that Hardy is there to 
foreclose the mortgage, hoping to beat Gil and his 
Uncle Henry out of what he believes to be a valuable 
property because of his belief there is oil to be found 
there. Hardy promptly offers to share profits with 
the bandit; if he will agree to hold the others on the 
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ranch until eight o'clock, when the property becomes ( 
his, he will give Lopez $to.ooo. An offer that Pell 
promptly raises to $3o,ooo - — if the bandit will prevent 
Hardy's foreclosing and give him a chance to buy in 
the ranch. Which excites Uncle Henry to suggest 
that he has still a better scheme. 

Smith — This place don't belong to neither of "em 
yet. 

Lopez — Then to who does it belong? 

Smith — My nephew. 

Lopez — And which is 'e? 

Smith — He's down in the shed — fixin' the Ford. 

Lopez — {to Pedro). Venustiano shall find him. 
Before he make trouble — you shall show 'em where, 
I guess it's all right. He ain't got anything to lose, 
anyhow. 

Smith — Now listen, Mr. Robber — I mean Mr. 
Bandit. You keep both these fellers here till eight 
o'clock and lend us ten thousand dollars and we'll give 
you a milhon! 

Lopez — A million! 

Smith — The first milhon we make out of the oil 
that's here! 

Lopez — I should lend you ten thousand dollars? 

Smith — Absolutely! Will you? 

Lopez — I do not lend, I take. 

Then it occurs to Lopez that inasmuch as so many 
claimants are interested in owning this particular ranch 
it might not be a bad idea to hold an auction. What 
would they give for the ranch, he asks, if he were to 
take them to where they could find the oil? 

Hardy — You know there's oi! on this ranch? 
Lopez — I 'ave known so for a long time. 
Pell — On the level? 
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Lopez — No. Way down below. 

Pell — You mean it? 

Lopez — (darkly). Should you doubt my word? 

Pell — Oh no, no. Certainly not. Only why 
didn't you say so before? 

Lopez ^ Oil don't interest me. But since to you 
gentlemen it seem so excitable — I 'ave it. 

Hardy — Yes? 

Lopez — (showing lite option). Ze little paper. You 
both want so bad. Bueno. You shall both have 
chance, for we will, how you say, " 'old ze little 
hauction." 

Pbll — Auction? 

Lopez — Si. And to 'im who bids ze 'ighest shall 
go ze little paper and he shall come wiz me while I 
show 'im where ze oil she is 'iding. To him what does 
not bid ze 'ighest, 'e shall stay 'ere wiz Pedro until 
eight o'clock tonight. 

Hardy — You mean the highest bidder will not only 
get the place, but that you'U show him where the oil 
is besides! 

Lopez — Si. Is it so agree' ? 

Pbll — I'm for that. 

Hardy— But I — 

Pell — I bid one hundred thousand dollars. 

The bidding is lively and in earnest. When it 
reaches $200,000 the bandit is satisfied. He had no 
intention of selling them the place, anyway. He is 
much too subtle for that. " I wish to find out if you 
gentlemen were rich enough to make it worth my 
w'ile to take you wiz me to Mexico and 'old you for 
ransome." he explains. "It is plain to be seen zat 
you are. Zis, if I may say so, has been for me a lucky 
day!" Did they think him so foolish as to let either 
of them get away? They would bring him "two hun- 
dred thousand dollars." Not likely. "Two hundred 
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thousand soldiers, " perhaps, So he will take them ) 
both to Chihuahua, where they will be furnished with 
pen, ink. paper and messengers and they will send for 
the money. Uncle Henry he will leave behind. 
Angela he would not be bothered with — not for a 
million dollars. But Luda — 

Lopez — {to Lucia). . . . Life 'as been unkind to 

you. Too long 'ave you been marry wiz ze tired 
business man. You shall come wiz me to ze land of 
purple mountains, where I will love you myself personal. 

Lucia — But I don't want to love! 

Lopez — It is not what you want. It is what I 
want, I am ze law 'ere. 

Pell — Look here! There must be some way out of 
this! 

Lopez — There is, (Pointing to the door) That 
way. 

Angela ^ (ciiwgiHg around Hardy's mck). Dadt 

Pell — {to Hardy). I guess we're up against it. 

Hardy — Looks that way. 

Lopez ~ {to all). If you are ready, we go. {Snaps 
his fingers) Pedro {indicates group) , take them all out 
and shoot ze first one what make trouble. Bueno. I 
shall follow — wiz my woman. 

Pell — Your what? (Pedro threatens him with 
gun.) 

Lopez — (to Lucia). Come. We shall be very 
'appy togezzer, you and me. 

The man who has been sent to bring Gil in returns 
with his captive, as the others are being driven out. 
Suddenly the attitude of the bandit changes. He looks 
intently into the face of Gil. 
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Gil — Yes. 

Lopez — Tell me you 'ave been in Cafton Diablo 
sometime, 'ave you? 

Gil — What of it? 

Lopez — You were there one night, five, six year ago? 

Gil — I don't remember. 

Lopez — You remember poor peon wounded — near 
bleed to death? 

Gil — Why, yes, 

Lopez — You do ! Where was 'e wounded ? Quick ! 
You telll 

Gil — Shot through the shoulder. 

Lopez ^ It is you! Don't you know me? 

Gil — You're Pancho Lopez. 

Lopez — I am. But don't you reckemize who is 
ze Pancho Lopez what I am? Look close! Not ze 
clothes! Ze face! 

Gil ^ Good Lord! 

Lopez — Now you know me? 

Gil — You're the man I found wounded that night! 

LopBZ — And whose life you save' I 

Gil ^ Well, what do you know about that! 

Lopez — Now you know mc! Ah! My frandf 
(Grabs kirn by the hand and slaps him on the back) 
'Ow glad I am for see you some more ! Pedro ! Venus- 
tiano! Ees my frand! Sabel {To Gil) Is 'ell of a 
lucky thing I reckemize you! 

Gil — Yes, but I don't understand how you, a peon, 
become the Pancho Lopez so soon, 

Lopez — So easy. 

Gil — Easy? 

Lopez — Si, My frand — ees great opportunity is 
revolution for make speed. When I get well I find 
I do not enjoy work which are 'ard. Business she 
make me sick, I say for myself, "What to do?" 
Zen, of a suddenly I sink, "I shall be soldado!" — 
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soldier — which shall be ze 'orse. ze gim, ze woman 
and nossing to do but shoot a little sometimes! It is a 
wonderful life, my frand. 

Gil — I didn't find it so. 

Lopez — It's too many damn rules in your army. 
For us who make revolution, no! We sleep so late ' 
we damn please. We fight some when we feel so. If i 
we find ze hacienda, we take all what we choose, i 
When we need money, we go to ze city and rob ze bank i 
— we 'elp ourselves food from ze store, shoes, clothes, 
candy, ze cigarette, aguardiente — booze ! And if any- 
body 'ide anysing from us we cut off 'is fingers till 'e , 
tell us! She is one fine life! My frand, how you like j 
for to try? Come, I make you general! 

Gil — No, thanks, not for me! 

Lopez — {with a shrug). So. I was afraid for that. ' 

Gil — But how did you get ahead so fast? That's \ 
what sticks me. 

Lopez — Ah, so simple, 

Gil — Simple ? 

Lopez — Siu^, one day ze lieutenant she are killed. 
I am lieutenant. Nex' day, ze captain, I am captain. 
Byrne-bye ze major — I become major. Pretty Hamn ] 
soon ze colonel. 1 kill ze general for myself. 

Lopez — Ah, I see her now! You are ze nephew of 

Uncle Henry, which owns zis rancho, which are to be j 
foreclosed by moggidge. (Gil gives assent) H'm. I 
Zat shall make her all different some more! Axplain .1 
for me so I shall understand. 

Gil — Not much to tell. I borrowed ten thousand ' 
from my uncle ; ten more on mortgage from Hardy — 
the tall man — he's a loan shark. 

Lopez — Eh! 

Gil — (repeats). A loan shark — then I went to war. 
When I came home, my cattle were all gone. I had 
no money, and that's all. 
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Lopez — I see. And wiz ze strange ideas of yoiir 
country, it make you feel ver" bad. 

Gil — Well, it seems to me a pretty good chunk of j 
trouble to hand an average citizen. 

Lopez — Trouble? You 'ave no trouble. You only ' 
sink you 'ave trouble. 

Gil — You mean you can get me out of this mess? 

Lopez — In one little hour, my frand. In one little 
hour your trouble go poof! And you shall be 'appy 
man. If I do zat, what then? 

Gil — 1/ you do that, they'll have to tie me down 
to keep me from kissing you. 

Lopez — {slapping Gil on the shoulder), fiueno! 
She is did. 

The bandit's plan to insure the happiness of his friend 
is somewhat complicated by Uncle Henry's explana- 
tion of the way the trouble started. Gil, Uncle Henry 
insists, should have married Angela, but he is in love 
with Lucia, and Lucia is married to Pell. Still, 
Pancho thinks he sees a way out — if it is true that 
Lucia loves Gil. 

LopBz — Seflora. you do not wish to speak of love, I 
Why? 

Lucia — I am married. 

Lopez — And because you are marry, you do not 
wish to spik of love . . . ees strange customs. Tell me, 
senora. what does your wedding service say? 

Lucia — One promises to love, honor and ooey, in 
sickness and death, til! death shall part. 

Lopez — And you have promise ail those things? 

Lucia — Yes. 

Lopez — And yet j-ou 'ave divorce. 

Lucia — Yes. 

Lopbz — So zat, after having promise to love, honor 




and hobey until death you 'ave ze right to break y 
word because ze judge say you can, 

Lucia — Y-y-y-y-yes. 

Lopez — Well, why not break ze promise yen 
and save the trouble. 

Lucia — It's the law. 

Lopez — The law. And does ze 'usband promise 
all these things, too? And 'as 'e kept 'is promise? 
It is plain to be seen 'e 'as not. Zen why should you 
keep your promise to 'im, when 'e 'as broke 'is promise 
to you? Why do you not go before ze judge and 
'ave ze promise broken, as is ze quaint custom of 
your country. Well? Why? 

Smith — (as ske is silent). I'll tell you why. 

Lopez — Why? 

Smith — 'Cause she ain't got no money. 

Lucia — Oh, do you think that would make any 
difference ? 

Lopez — So? And the 'usband? 'E 'as money? 

Smith — Richer'n mud. 

Lopez — How much? 

Smith — He's worth millions, the big bum. 

Lopez — Millions I (To Lucia) And yet 'e give 
nossing to ze wife. Tell me, sefiora, in your country 
does the widow get the money from the 'usband when 
'e is dead? {Pell gives a startled look. To Hardy) 
You know, Senor Loan Fish ? 

Hardy — She gets it all . . . that is, if the husband 
hasn't made a w^. 

Lopez — (to Pell), 'Ave you? 'Ave you made a 
will. . .? 

Pell — No, damn you! But I'm going to, the first 
chance I get. 

Lopez — Good ! 

Now Lopez sees his way clear. He will take $ia,oao 
away from Pell and give it to Hardy in payment of the 
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mortgage. Then he will take the $10,000 away from 
Hardy and give it to Uncle Henry to reimbtirse him 
for his loan to Gil. And as for Pdl — 

Lopez — It shall cost me planty money. I could 
'ave tooken you wiz me for ransome — helluva 
big ransome — a million dollar. But I am not 
soddid. 

Pell — You aren't going to hold me for ransom? 

Lopez — No. 

Pell — What are you going to do? 

Lopez — Kill you. 

Pell — (not getting it). Kill me? 

Lopez — Si. Pedro ! 

Pedro — {coming forward). Si. Segora: 

Pell — You — you're joking. 

Lopez — Joking? 

Pell — You must be ! 

Lopez — Do I look like joker? 

Pell — You sit there, like that, and talk of killing 
me in cold blood! 

Lopez — I do not like you. Nobody like you. 
Alive you are no good. Dead you make two people 
which I love 'appy. 

Pell — Oh, I see — you would kill me so that my 
wife can marry him. 

Lopez — Si, seflor. 

Pell — If that's ^, I'll give her a divorce. 

Lopez — You weel give 'er a divorce? 

Pell — Of course, 2 that's what you want. Don't 
you see? If that's all you want he can have her. I'll 
give her to himi I will! {He gets the thought now that 
they are really going to kill him) I swear I will ! 

Lopez — I would look at you once before I shoot. 

Pell — What? 

Lopez — I have seen mans what would not fight 
for zeir money. I 'ave seen mans which would not 
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fight for zeir lives. But I 'ave never before seen man 
which would not fight for 'is woman. 

Pell — But if you kill me you'll be hanged! 

Lopez — If I am ever caught I shall be "anged many 
times. 

Pbll — I'm an American citizen! 

LopBz — {backing away with his hand an his gun). I 
kill plenty American citizens. 

Pbll — My Government will pursue you! 

Lopez — ■ Your Government they will watchfully 
wait. We kill Americanos, Your Government write 
us beautiful letter — but we 'ave waste time. (Draws 
gun and stands facing Peli,,} 

Fell — (as Lopez pulls weapon). Wait! Ill give 
you money! Plenty of money! A million! Two 
million ! 

Lopez — It is not zat we want money. It is zat 
we do not want you. 



Pell — (as Lopez raises gun again). You mean 
you're going to kill me? No! For the love of God, 
don't do that! {Groveling before Lopez) I'll do any- 
thing! Go anywhere! He can have her. You can 
have her! Her. and all my money if you'll only spare 
my life I 

LoPBZ — (eying with intense disgust Pell). I never 
before know zat even a dog could be so yellow. [Turns 
to Pbdro) I do not hunt rabbits, (Puts away eun) 
You kill him, Pedro. 

Pbll — No! For the love of God] 

Pedro pulls his gun and shoots from the hip. Pell, 
who has half risen, stiffens and collapses to Uie floor, 

"It was a good deed, He was evil man," calmly 
announces Lopez. The others rush in to leam what 
has happened. 
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Red — (seeing body of Pell). What! You've 
killed himj 

Lopez — I 'ave. Most enjoyisWy. 

Gil — He's dead. 

Lopez — Completely. Pedro never misses. 

Hardy — But to kill him like that! 

LoPBZ — Why not.' Ze svindler, ze coward, what 
beat ze wife! He was a evil man. 

Gil — But don't you see what you've done? 

Lopez — (as Gil starts to speak). Ali, you wouldn't 
still fool around wiz ze foolish law, ze silly court. 
Do you not see 'ow much better it is my way? One 
hour ago you 'ave no money, no rancho. no woman. 
One little hour. Now the money she is paid, ze rancho 
she is yours, and ze woman what you want to marry 
wiz is free for do so ! Tell me. 'Ave I not kept my 
promise. 'Ave I not make you in one little hour a 
'appy rm^l 

Act hi 

There is no lapse of time. Dazedly Gil and the rest 
gaze upon the prostrate Pell as they slowly realize what 
has happened. "You've killed him!" mutters Gil. 
"I 'ave," calmly replies Lopez. "You need not 
thank me, it was a pleasure." Before they are able to 
convince him that in place of making everybody 
" 'appy some more," as he had hoped to do, he 
has added to the complexities of the situation, the 
Texas Rangers are reported advancing from the south. 
Lopez, preparing to leave, is still puzzled at the attitude 
of Gil, indicated by his r^erence to the barrier that the 
dead Pell raises between him and Luda. 

"Ees no way for pliz you," sighs the bandit. "K I 
do not kill the 'usband ees all wrong. If I do kill ze 
'usband ees all wrong. Say, what ze 'ell shall I do 
wiz ze dam' 'usband, anyway?" 
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Gil — You'd give her up? 

Pell — I can't hold her if she doesn't want to I 
held, can I? 

Gil — Yoti don't intend — 

Pell — To fight you? Not me. I've had i 
fighting I want for one day. Now my own course is " 
very simple. I have merely to go bade to New York 
and forget that either of you ever existed. But 
your problem is more difficult. It's after eight. You've 
lost your ranch. And you have no money. 

Gil — I can earn money. 

Pell — A hundred dollars a month punching cows, 
while she lives in a boarding house in Bisbee? 

Gil — I can take care of her. 

Pell — Go with your friend. Lopez, to Mexico — 
if he escapes — become a professional killer? My 
dear chap, you forget. She's used to decent people, 

Lucia — 1 know him, Gil. He's trying to frighten us. 

Pell — I'm not trying to frighten you. I'm merely 
trying to help you. That's all. 

They are interrupted by the return of the Ranger 
captain. He has stopped for water for the bandit, 
who is wounded and speechless. "We got him and 
got him good," he announces. "... I want to get him 
in alive if I can." Lucia and Gil would bring the 
bandit in and bandage his wounds, but the Ranger 
refuses, "Do you think I'm going to wet nurse a 
greaser like him around these parts?" he demands, 
contemptuously. With the Ranger and his captive 
gone. Pell returns to the "sensible solution" of the 
little problem that confronts them. He will agree to a 
divorce, he says, and he is not averee to paying a 
reasonable alimony. But they spurn his money. 
Then, he agrees, they are free to go. He sways a little 
as he says it, as though he is about to swoon again. 
Gil fetches him a glass of water. As he drinks it Pell 
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takes Gil's gun from his holster. "Now," he shouts, 
exultantly, "I've got you where I want you!" 

GiL ^ Why, damn you — {Sees his gun is gone.) 

Pell — Make a fool out of me, will you, you s 

Lucia — He means it, GU ! {Throws herself into his 
arms.) 

Pbll — Our wife is right. It isn't killing you that 
I mind. It's being killed that I object to, 

Gil — They'll hang you! 

Pell — The unwritten law works as well in Arizona 
as in other places. (To Lucia) Get away from him. 

Lucia — (dinging). I won't. 

Pbll — All right. Then take what's coming to ytm 
and go to hell together! {Raises his gun.) 

Gil — {throwing Lucia to one side). You'd better 
shoot straight. Because, by God! if you miss — 

Gil steps back quickly and sweeps the lamp off the 
' table. The room is plunged in darkness. There is a 
shot from the archway at back. Pell plunges forward 
on bis face. There is the flare of a match that reveals 
Lopez standing in the archway calmly lighting a 
cigarette. 

Lopez — Santa Maria del Rio de Gaudaloupel 
'Ow many times must I kill you today any'ow? 
Now, damn to 'ell, maybe you stay dead for a while, 
ay? {Turns) Pedro. 

Pedro — {entering). Si? 

Lopez — Di'n' I tell you for to kill dis man? 

Pedro — YamunJca Faliantes lociento. 

Lopez — Ees bum shooting. If she should 'appen 
some more I would 'ave for get new Pedro. Should be 
too bad. Especially for you. You onneratand .' 

Pedro — (fnghtated). Si. {Lopez slaps his face, 
then throws his arms around him in token of forgiveness.) 
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3 body). Take 'im away. 
Pedro, save ze boots 



Lopez — (indkating Pell's 
Ees no use for nobody c 
and ze clothes. 

Pedro — Signo. 

LopBZ — (to Gil). Now, zen. You all right some 
more, ay? 

Gil — I guess so, I — I thought you were captured! 

Lopez — Me ? It is not me, ees my double, 

Gil— Double! 

Lopez — Ees idea what I get from ze moving J 
pitchers. 

Gil — Then it wasn't you they captured? 

Lopez — I should be chased all over ze place by ne 
dam Ranger? Long time I 'ave fix zat. 

Gil — But how? How do you work it? 

LoPBZ — I pick from my men ze best rider. I make 
'em for look like me. So when ze Rangers wish for 
chase me, 'e go w'ile I remain be'ind. It saves me 
much hexerdse. But, say, why you no kill 'im your- 
Belf? You got ze gun. 

Gil — I — I couldn't. 

LoPBZ — Ees ze difference between us three — me. 
you and 'im. You is afraid for kijl. "E was afraid 
for die. Me I am afraid for neizer! What you do 
now, ay? 

Gil — I don't know. We've got to go somewhere. 

LoFBZ — No. You shall stay right 'ere in your 
'cane, sweet 'ome. 

Gil — But I've lost the place. It's after eight. 

Lopez — No. For at half past six thirty what I 
do? I tell you. It was when I was being chase by ze 
Ranger what I follow. I sink for myself eight o'clock 
she soon come. Suppose something happen to the 
moggidge of my frand. Would never do I So I goes 
and pays 'er myself! 

Gil — What's that? 

Lopez — Ees receipt. {Hands him receipt.) 
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GiL^ But where did you get the money? 

Lopez — Ees all right. 

Gil — Where did you get it? 

Lopez — I rob ze bank. 

Gil — Rob the bank! 

Lopez — Sure! Ees what I go to town for. 

Gil — It's all off again ! 

Lopez — No, it's not all off again, for I am become 
business man what are tired myself ! I take ze money 
to law>-er what are frand for me, 'E go to the judge 
and tell him Senor Jones send money to pay for the 
moggidge. 'E tells ze judge, the judge say sure and 
'and 'im receipt. Ees all right. 

Gil — But I — must pay him back. 

Lopez — All right. I 'ave planty money. I lend 
you ten sousand dollars which you can send back 
should you be so foolish, 

Gil — I can pay it back. The oil — 

Lopez — I am sorry, my frand. Zere is no oil. 

Gil — But you said — 

Lopez — I know I tell one dam' big lie. But are 
you not get one million dollar from ze 'usband what 
IkiU? 

Lucia — Oh! 

Gil — You don't think we'd touch one penny of 
that, do you ? 

Lopez — Ze law is give it to you. 

Gil— (in disgust). The law. 

Lopez — Is it possible zat ze law what you love 
so damn wel! is not so wise, after ail? However, it 
makes no never mind. You shall still be rich, any- 
how. I shall send back all ze cattle what I steal frcon 
you. 

Gil — You will. 

Lopez — And planty more what I shall steal for you 
myself personal. Now zen, is all right. You have ze 
money, ze lady, everyzing. 
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But it seems impossible to please this strange 
American. No, Gil says, he cannot accept his ran^ 
and Lucia under those conditions. They will have to 
wait. Perhaps, sometime^ Which makes Pancho 
furious. And also gives him an idea. Instantly his 
whole manner toward his "fraud" changes. With an 
ugly leer he lurches down in front of Gil and snaps 
his fingers in that surprised young man's face. 

Lopez — Tapa la Boca! Ees no use for talk wiz 
such fools. You make me seek! Such hideas! Not 
fit for ze childs to 'ave. No blood! No courage! 
Only ze liver what are white and ze soul what are yel- 
low, Americanos! Bah! Fishes! Zat is all! Fi^es 
what ees poor ! Bah ! For you I am finish ! 

Gil — I'm sorry. 

Lopez — Sorry. Ees all you can say is — sorry. 
All day I 'ave try to make ze man from you? It are ( 
no use. Ees no man in you. Only fool what ant 
sorry. All right. You will not let me make you j 
'appy. Bueno! Zen I shall go back an' make ] 
on'appy and serve you dam' good — right. (/»■ 
dicating Lucia) You will not take 'er? 

Gil — I've tried to explain^ 

Lopez — Welt, zen I take 'er' 

Gil — You! 

Lopez — All day I 'ave want 'er. Ees ze first time J 
in my life what I want woman all day and not — take 1 
her, but — as favor I give 'er to you. Now. since I 
you too dam' big fool to take 'er yoiuself, I take 'eri 
myself and what you know about "im? (Calls Pkdro.^ I 

Gil — {facing Lophz). Wait a minute. You mean 
this? 

Lopez — (as Pedro enters)_ Pedro. We go. 

Gil — You mean it? 

Lopez — Everj'body sink I am joker today. (7"* 
Pbdro) Take 'er. 
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Gil — (as Pedro draws gun and drops il). I'm 
damned if you do! Drop it (covering Lopez and 
Pedro). (To Lopez) I know what you've tried to do 
and I'm not ungrateful, but when it comes to this there 
is only one thing that I must do. 

Lopez — What's that? ! 

Gil — Protect her, I 

Lopez — You will not shoot ? 

Gil — I will— if I must. 

Lopez — Oh, the wolf in the sheep's overcoat. 

Gil — I mean it. 

Lucia — Gil ! 

Gil — It's his life or yours and I'm damned if it's 
yours. I'll give you just three seconds to get out of 
here — one — two — 

Lopez — Don't shoot! Don't shoot! (He owd Pedro 
laugh.) 

Gil — Is this a trick? 

Lopez — Si. Ah, my frand. I 'ave made ze man 
from you at last. Fine man what would kill for his 
woman. 

Gil — (realising). I would have killed you. 

Lopez — I know. And it makes me ver' "appy — 
For at last you 'ave become ze man of intelligence. 
(He puts his hand on Gil's shoulder) You could not 
leave 'er now, could you? 

Gil— No! But — 

Lopez — You do not question, what you call 
destiny ? 

Gil — No. 

Lopez — Zen for you I am destiny, to beat 'ell. 
(A whistle is heard outside) Well — I must go — to 
leave you to live and love — No, you shall not thank 
me. Ees I shall thank you for "ere in your quiet home 
you 'ave give me the most peaceful day 1 'ave spent 
in years. Ees 'appy day for you — ees 'appy day for 
'er — ees 'appy day for me. (He kisses Lucia's hand) 
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Pedro — (Pedro comes to door) Las caballiss. Pronto. 
(To Gil) You will name the baby for me sometime — 
Pancho — Panchita — I shall be Padreno — godpapa 
— not the first one, perhaps — but maybe by and by — 
later. Adios, my fiands — and may you always be so 
'appy like what I 'ave make you. 

With a Sourish the bad man exits. Gil walks over 
to Luda. She is sobbing on his shoulder as the curtaia j 
falls. 



"THE EMPEROR JONES" 
A Play in Eight Scenes 
Bv Eugene G. O'Neill 

THE Provincetown Players, a semiprofessional or- 
ganization which includes Eugene O'Neill as a director, 
began their season last fall with "The Emperor Jones." 
It is an unconventional drama written in a single act, 
including eight changes of scene, and is, practically 
speaking, a monologue for a single actor. Its reception 
at the home theater of the Provincetowners, which is a 
converted stable in MacDougal Street, below Washing- 
ton Square, was enthusiastic, and after what was 
practically a two months' run there it was brought 
uptown to the Princess Theater, January 29, where it 
continued the remainder of the season. 

When they came to cast "The Emperor Jones" the 
Provincetown folk discovered that none of the white 
actors who were given a chance at it could read con- 
vincingly the speeches given to Brutus Jones, the negro 
"emperor" of the title. They therefore determined 
to try a negro player in the role and induced Charles S. 
Gilpin, who had had some stage experience, to read it. 
He was accepted after his first reading and later scored 
a success that provided one of the major theatrical 
sensations of the season. 

"The action of the play," explains Mr. O'Nefll, 

"takes place on an island in the West Indies as yet 

unself-determined by white Marines. The foim of 

native government is, for the time being, an empire." 
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altogether ridiculous about Ms grandeur. He has a 
way of canTing it off." 

Smithers' attitude toward Jones 13 "that of one who' 
will give vent to a nourished grudge against all superior- 
ity — as far as he dares." For two years he has stood 
the "emperor's" insults. Yet he was on the island 
first and was doing what he could to exploit the na- 
tives when Jones arrived, a stowaway, and reported to 
have broken jail in the States. It was Smithers who 
gave Jones his first job, glad of his he!p in fleecing the 
natives. But gradually Jones, as his influence with the 
negroes increased, had taken Smithers' place with them 
and soon thereafter had had himself chosen emperor. 
Since then he has been the master and Smithers the 
underUng, and, while they both have gone on stealing, ■ 
Jones has made much the better job of it. He has also 
been shrewd enough to send his money to a foreign 
bank to be held in trust for him against the time the 
natives will turn on him and he is obUged to make a 
hurried descent from his scarlet throne. 

Jones — ... You heah what I tells you, Smithers. 
Dere's little stealin' like you does, and dere's big 
stealin' like I does. For de little stealin' dey gits you 
in jail soon or late. For de big stealin' dey m^dces you 
emperor and puts you in de Hall o' Fame when you 
croaks. (Reminiscently) If dey's one thing I learns 
in ten years on de Pullman cars listenin' to de white 
quality talk, it's dat same fact. And when I gits a 
chance to use it I winds up emperor in two years, 

Smithers — (unable to repress the genuine admirattoH 
of the small fry for the large). Yes, you turned the 
bleedin' trick, all right. Blimey, I never seen a bloke 
'as 'ad the bloomin' luck you 'as. 

Jones — (severely). Luck? What you .mean — 
ludc? 

Smithers — I suppose you'll say as that swank 
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The first of the eight scenes is in "the audience cl 
ber in the palace of the emperor — a spacious, hig 
ceihnged room with bare, whitewashed walls. . 
. The room is bare of furniture with the exception o£ a 
huge chair made of uncut wood which stands at c 
ter. its back to rear. This is verj' apparently the e 
peror's throne. It is painted a dazzling, eye-smitl 
scarlet," 

It is late afternoon. Inside the Emperor Jones t 
sleeps. Outside on the portico Smithers, a sort! 
cockney overseer, has apprehended a native u^ 
woman trying to sneak out of the palace, and I 
from her, before she eludes him and makes a dashl 
the forest, that all the natives have run away to i 
hill.S--This suggests to Smithers that rebelli^iiJ 
afoot. Smithers is "a tall, stoop-should«Bd '. 
about forty. His bald head perched on a | 
with an enormous Adam's apple looks I"*' 
The tropics have tanned his naturally i 
sickly yellow, and native rum has painted i 
nose to a startling red," 

His shrill whistle awakens the > 
exceedingly angry when he strides into 1 
room. "Jones is a tall, powerfully bui!t,-f 
negro of middle age. His features are typics' 
yet there is something decidedly distinctivt 
face — an underlying strength of will, a 1 
reliant confidence in himself that inspi 
His eyes are alive with a keen, cunning iSt 
In manner, he is shrewd, suspicious, 
wears a light-blue uniform coat, sprayi 
buttons, hca\'y gold chevrons on hts 
braid on the collar, cuffs, etc. His j 
red with a light-blue stripe down the j 
leather laced boots with brass spurs a ~ 
long -bart-e led. pearl-handled revolver ■] 
complete his make up. Vet there iS'J 
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Jones — (suspiciously). Why don't I? (Then vnth 
an easy laugk) You mean 'count o' dat stor>- 'bout 
me brealdn' from jail back dere? Dat's all talk. 

Smithers— (skeptically). Ho, yes! 

Jones — (sharply). You ain't 'sinuatin' I'se a liar, 
is you? 

Smithers — (hastily). No, Gawd strike me! I was 
only thinldn' of the bloody lies you told the blacks 
here about killin' white men in the States. 

JoNBs— (angered). How come dey're lies? 

Smithehs — You'd 'ave been in jai! if you 'ad,' 
wouldn't yer then? (With venom) And from what 
I've 'eard. it ain't 'ealthy for a black to kill a white man 
in the States. They bum 'em in oil, don't they? 

Jones — (with cool deadliness). You mean lynchin'd 
scare me? Well, I tells you, Smithers, may be I does 
kill one white man back dere. Maybe I does. And 
maybe I kills another right heah 'fore long if he don't 
look out. 

Smithers — (trying to force a laugk). I was on'y 
spoofin' yer. Can't yer taJce a joke? And you was just 
sayin' you'd never been in jail. 

Jones — (in the same tone — slightly boastful). 
Maybe I goes to jail dere for gettin' in an argument wid 
razors ovah 3 crap game. Maybe I gits twenty yeahs 
when dat colored man die. Maybe I gits in another 
argument wid de prison guard was overseer o' us when 
we're walkin' de roads. Maybe he hits me wid a whip 
and I splits his head wid a shovel an' runs away an' 
files de chain off my leg an' gits away safe. Maybe 
I does all dat and maybe I don't. It's a story I tells 
you so's yo' knows I'se de kind of man dat if you 
evah repeats one word of it I ends yo' stealin' on dis 
yearth mighty damn quick! 

Then Smithers, as he slowly recovers his composure — 

"and with it his malice" — gets back to his excuse far 
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having awakened the emperor. He tetls him of the 
disappearance of all the natives into the, hills; of the 
old woman's story, and of his own belief that now is 
probably the time for Jones to "resign." But the 
emperor is not frightened. He knows his "niggers." 
All he has to do is call 'em and they'll come runnin". 
But he tries it and it doesn't work. Vigorously he rings 
a big dinner bell. But there is no response. Slowly 
be concludes that Smithers is right. But he meets the 
i^tuation with a chuckle — a little forced, but still a 
«l»idde. 

SuiTHBRS — (with real admiraiion). Blimey, but 
you're a cool bird, and no mistake. 

JONBS — No use'n fussin'. When I knows de game's 
ap I kisses it good-by widout no long waits. Dey've 
aU run off to de hills, ain't dey? 
SuiTKBRS — Yes — every bleedin' man jack of 'em. 
JONBS — Den de revolution is at de post. An' de 
emperor better git his feet smokin' up de trail. (He 
jfctrtj for the door in rear.) 

SuiTliBRS — Coin' out to look for yer 'orse? Yer 

wjo't find any. They steals the 'orses first tbing. 

)fyiK was gone when I went for 'im this momin'. 

"Qiat's wot first give me a suspicion of wot was up. 'i 

Iqkbs — (alarmed for a second, scratches his head, 

^ ^^so^ically). Well den I hoofs it. Feet, do yo* 

^p* (He p^ o^ '^ £<^^ walch and looks at ft) 

^^i^e^v. Sundown's at six-thurty or dereabouts. 

l^m. ^ mtttk hock — with cool confidence) I got 

■ to make it easy. 

_ Doo't be so bloomin' sure of it. They'll 
■^^* "eavy. Ole Lem is at the bottom 
^n* "e 'ates you like 'ell. 'E'd rather 
— .^ ^ inner, 'e would! 
. ^^^ak Dat fool no- 'count nigger I 
[ stands him on 
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his thick head more'n once before dis. and I does it 
again if he come in my way — (Fiercely) And dis 
time I leave him a dead nigger fo' sure! 

Smithers — You'll 'ave to cut through the big 
forest — an' these blacks 'ere can sniff and follow a 
trail in the dark like 'ounds. You'd 'ave to 'ustle to 
get through that forest in twelve hours even if you 
knew all the bloomin' trails like a native. 

Jo^fES — (.with indignant scorn). Look-a-heah. white 
man! Does yo' think I'm a natural-bo 'n fool? Give 
me credit fo' havin' some sense, fo' Lawd's sake ! Don't 
you s'pose I'se looked ahead and made sho' of all de 
chances? I'se gone out in dat big forest, pretendin' 
to hunt, so many times dat I knows it high an' low 
like a book. I could go through on dem trails wid my 
eyes shut. (Wilh great contempt) Think dese ignerent 
bush niggers dat don't got brains enuff to know deir 
own names ever catch Brutus Jones? Huh, I s'pects 
not! Not on yo' life! Why. man, de white men went 
after me wid bloodhounds where I come from an' 
I jes' laughs at 'em. It's a shame to fool dese black 
trash around heah, dey're so easy. You watch me, 
man. I'll make dem look sick. I will. I'll be 
'cross de plain to de edge of de forest by time dark 
comes. Once in de woods in de night dey got a swell 
chance o' findin' dis baby! Dawn tomorrow I'll be 
out at de oder side an' on de coast whar dat French 
gunboat is stayin'. She picks me up. takes me to de 
Martinique when she go dar, an' derel is safe wid a 

L mighty big bankroll in my jeans. It's easy as roUin' 
off a log. 
Smithbrs^ (maliciously). But s'posin' somethin' 
'appens wrong and they do nab yer? 
Jones — (decisively). Dey don't. Dat's de an- 
swer. 
Smithers — But, just for argyment's sake — whst'd 
you do? 
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Jones — {frowning). I'se got five lead bullets in dis 
gun good enuff fo" common bush niggers — an' after 
dat I got de silver bullet left to cheat 'em out o' gittin' 



Smithers — (jeeringly). Ho, I was fergettin' that 
silver bullet. You'll bump yerself orf in style, won't 
yer? Blimey! 

Jones — (gloomily). Yo' kin bet yo' whole roll on 
one thing, white man. Dis baby plays out his string 
to de end, and when he quits he quits wid a bang, de 
way he ought. Silver bullet ain't none too good for 
h\m when he go, dat's a fac'! {Then shaking ojf his 
nervousness — with a conjident laugh) Sho'! What is I 
talldn' about? Ain't come to dat yet an' I never will — 
not wid trash niggers like dese yere. (Boastfully) 
Silver bullet bring me luck, anyway. I kin outguess, 
outrun, outfight, and outplay de whole lot o' dem all 
ovah de board any time o' de day or night! Yo' 
natch me! 

"Prom the distant hills comes the faint, steady 
thump of a tom-tom, low and vibrating. It starts 
at a rate exactly corresponding to normal pulse beat — 
seventy-two to the minute — and continues at a 
gradually accelerating rate from this point uninterrupt- 
edly to the very end of the play. 

"Jones starts at the sound; a strange look of ap- 
prehension creeps into his face for a moment as he 
listens." 

With a suggestion of satisfaction Smithers tells him 
the tom-tom indicates that the meeting has begun; 
the blacks are working up their courage for the assault. 
They'll be 'olding all sorts of 'eathenish services soon, 
workin' up spells to 'elp 'em f^ainst the silver bullet. 
But he can't frighten Brutus Jones. Leastaways he 
can't make Brutus Jones admit he is frightened. The 
forest may be dark, pitch dark, but ain't the trees his 
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friends? Besides, those fool niggers don't know the_ 
dealin' with a man who's been a member in good stand- 
in' of the Baptist Church. The Baptist Church will 
"done protect" him even if , as a business man, he had 
found it expedient to "lay his Jesus on de shelf for de 
time bein'." 

And so he goes, stUl with a chuckle, out the front 
door of the palace. "Does you think I'd slink out de 
back door like a common nigger?" he demands, when 
Smithers protests that he is talang unnecessary chances. 
"I'se emperor yit, ain't I? And de Emperor Jones 
leaves de way he comes, and dat black trash don't 
dare stop him — not yit, leastaways." 

In the doorway he stops to listen to the distant beat 
of the tom-toms, "Listen do dat roll call! Mus' 
be mighty big drum carry dat far. . . . Well, if dey 
ain't no whole brass band to see me off, I sho' got de 
drum part of it. So long, white man," 

"He puts his hands in his pockets and with studied 
carelessness, whistling a tune, he saunters out of the 
doorway." 



n 



Scene II 

It is nightfall at the end of the plain. . . . "In the 
rear of the forest is a wall of darkness dividing the world. 
Only when the eye becomes accustomed to the gloom 
can the outlines of separate trunks of the nearest trees 
be made out." 

It is the Emperor Jones' first stopping point, and 
"hcah he is — in de nick o' time." Dog tired, he 
throws himself on the ground. Bein' an emperor 
hasn't put him in any fit condition for a long hike over 
a blisterin' plain, he admits. But he is still optimistic 
"Cheah up, nigger," he mutters; "the worst is yet to 
come," "Then, as he stares at the black forest he gets 
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his first taste of the fear he is struggling to conquer. 
"My goodness, look at dem woods, will you? Dat 
no- 'count Smithers said they'd be black, an' he sho' 
called de tu'n." He turns away from the shadows 
quickly as though eager to change the current of his 
liioughts. Meditatively he gazes down at his already 
dusty and travel-stain«i shoes. "Feet, yo' is holdin" 
up yo' end fine, an' I suttinly hopes you ain't blisterin' 
none." He takes off his shoes and continues the in- 
vestigation. "You is still in de pink, only a little mite 
feverish." he reports; "cool yo'selves. Remember, 
you done got a long journey yit before you." 

The beating of the tom-tom has never stopped. 
Now, as though the shifting winds might have brought 
it closer, it increases slightly in volume. "Bush 
niggers!" sneers Jones. "Wonder dey wouldn' git sick 
o' beatin' dat drum! Sound louder, seem like! I 
wonder if dey's startin' aftah me?" He starts to his 
feet at the thought — ajid then tries to laugh it away. 
"Yo' belly is empty, dat's what's de mattah wid yo.' 
. . . Well, we eats right heah and now, soon's I git dese 
pesky shoes laced up." 

Under a white stone he had hidden his first supply o£ 
food; a white stone that should be right near that spot. 
But there are many white stones. Crawling from one 
to the other on his hands and knees, he turns them 
over — and finds nothing. Is it possible he has lost 
the place, even though he had followed the trail across 
the plains in daylight? "Grub, whar is yo'? Ain't 
heah I Gorry, has I got to go hungry into dem woods — 
all de night? . . . I'se hungry, I is! I gotta git my food, 
Whar's my strength gonna come from if I doesn't?" 

In the first flush of fear he lights a match. Again 
the beat of the tom-tom seems to increase as he realizes 
his pursuers might have seen the flare. Excitedly he 
puts out the match, and in the deepening gloom re- 
turns to the search for the buried box of food. 
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"While his back is turned the Little Formless Fears 
creep out from the deeper blackness of the forest. 
They are bl&ck, shapeless, only their glittering eyes can 
be seen. If they have any describable form at all it is 
that of a grubworm about the size of a creeping child. 
They move noiselessly, but with deliberate, painful 
effort, striving to raise them-selves on end, failing and 
sinking prone again. Jones turns about to face the 
forest. He stares up at the tops of the trees, seeking 
vainly to discover his whereabouts by their con- 
formation." 

Jones — Can't tell nothin' from dem trees! Gorry, 
nothin' 'round heah look like I evah seed it befo*. 
I I'se done lost de place sho' enuff! (With moumfvl 
. foreboding) It's mighty queer! (With sudden forced 
defiance — in an angry tone) Woods, is yo' tryin" to^ 
put somethin' ovah on me? 

"From the formless creatures on the ground in front 
of him comes a tiny gale of low, mocking laughter like a 
rustling of leaves. They squirm upward toward him 
in twisted attitudes. Jones looks down, leajjs back- 
ward with a yell of terror, yanking out his revolver 
as he does so — in a quavering voice: 'Whar's dat? 
Who's dar? What's you? Git away from me befo' 
I shoots yo' up!' " 

The flash of the revolver is followed by a perceptible 
quickening of the beat of the distant tom-tom. The 
Formless Fears have scurried back into the forest. 
Slowly Jones recovers control of his nerves. 

"Dey're gone," he sighs with a touch of both relief 
I and boastfulness; "dat shot fix "em. Dey was only 

! animals — little wild pigs, I reckon. Dey've 

e rooted out yo' grub an' eat it. Sho', you fool 
, what yo' think dey is^ — ha'nts? {Excitedly) 
, you give de game away when yo' fire dat shot. 
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rid o" dem frippety emperor trappin's, an" I travels 
lighter. Lawd! I'se tired!" 

But there is no chance to rest. The tom-toms still 
beat out their rhythmic warning and the night wears 
on. The emperor is convinced he must have put some 
distance between his pursuers and himself; yet he 
can't shake off the somids of the damned dnmi. There's 
something funny about that — and about other quea- 
things that happen in the forest at night. "Lawd 
God, don' let me see no mo' o' dem ha'nts! Dey gits 
my goat!" And then, as he tries valiantly to re- 
estabhsh his confidence : "Ha'nts ! You fool nigger, dey 
ain't no such things. Don't de Baptist parson t^ 
you dat many time!* Is yo' civilized or is yo' like 
dese ign'rant b|.ack niggers heah? Sho'! Dat was 
all in yo' own head. , , . But, bless God! I don't come 
'cross no mo' o' dem, whatever dey is!" 

Down the road a gang of negro convicts enter, their 
heads shaven, left legs shackled to ball and chain. 
They carry picks and sho\'els. A white guard ac- 
companies them. He carries a rifle slung across his 
shoulder and a heavy whip in his hand. Silently they 
set to work on the road. Jones, unaware of their ap- 
proach, looks up suddenly and sees them. "Lawd 
Jesus!" he ejaculates, as he tries to get to his feet 
and sinks back, paralyzed by fear. The guard mo- 
tions to him to take his place in the gang. He does so, 
rebelliously. The guard strikes hiin with his whip. 
"Jones winces with pain and cowers abjectly. The 
guard turns his back on him and walks away con- 
temptuously. Instantly Jones straightens up. With 
arms upraised as if his shovel were a club in his hands 
he springs murderously at the unsuspecting guard. 
In the act of crashing down his shovel on the white 
man's sloill Jones suddenly becomes aware that his 
hands are empty. He cries despairingly: 

"'Whar's my shovel? Gimme my shovel 'til I 
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splits his damn head ! (Appealing Ic his fellow convicts) 1 
Gimme a shovel, one of yo' fo' God's sake!' 

" They stand fixed in motionless attitudes, their eyes 
on the ground. The guard seems to wait expectantly, 
his back turned to the attacker. Jones bellows with 
baffled, terrified rage, tugging frantically at his 
revolver, 

*"I kills yo". yo' white debbil, if it's de last thing 
I evah does! Ghost or debbil, I kill yo' ag'in!' 

"He frees the revolver and fires point blank at the 
guard's back. Instantly the walls of the forest close 
in from both sides, the road and the figures of the 
convict gang are blotted out in an enshrouding dark- 
ness. The only sounds are a crashing in the underbrush 
as Jones leaps away in mad flight and the throbbing 
boom of the tom-tom." 



SCENB V 

Another clearing in the forest. In the center a tree 
stump has something of the appearance of an auction 
block. To this stump the fleeing emperor makes his 
way as he emerges from the blackness of the forest. 
He is in tatters now, what are left of his clothes hang- 
ing in shreds about him, his shoes cut and torn. Now 
he has fallen to his knees by the side of the stump 
and is praying fervently: 

"l^wd Jesus, heah my prayer! I'se a poor sinner, 
a poor sinner! I knows I done wrong, I knows it! 
When I cotches Jeff cheatin' wid loaded dice my anger 
overcomes me an' kills him dead! Lawd, I done 
wrong! An' down heah where dese fool bush niggers 
raises me up to de seat o' de mighty, I steals al! I 
could grab. Lawd, I done wrong, I knows it! I'se 
sorry! sorry! Forgive me, Lawd! Forgive dis poor 
sinner! {Then beseeching terrifiedly) An' keep dem 
away, Lawd! Keep dem away from me! An' stop 
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suggesting "the dark, noisome hold o£ some deserted 
vessel." Into this vaulted clearing Jones staggere, 
mingling a wearied moaning with his prayers. 

"0 Lawd, what I gwine do now? Ain't got no 
bullet left, on'y the silver one. If mo' o' dem ha'nts 
come after me, how I gwine skeer dem away? O 
Lawd, on'y de silver one left — an' I gotta save dftt fo' 
luck. If I shoots dat one I'm a goner sho'! Lawd, 
it's black heah! Whah's de moon? Lawd, don't 
dis night evah come to an end? (By tke sounds, he is 
feeling his way cautiously forward) Derel Dis feels 
like a clear space. I gotta lie down an' rest, I don' 
care if dem niggers docs catch me. I gotta rest." 

But there is no rest for this fear-crazed emperor. 
No sooner has he sunk, exhausted, to the ground than 
the dimly visioned shapes of other blacks begin to 
appear, forms of men huddled in some sort of irregular 
rows against the black walls of the place. They are 
naked, save for loin clothes, and as the moonlight 
slowly brings them into half-relief they begin to move, 
to sway backward and forward, in unison, as though 
they might be galley slaves each fastened to an oar. 
As they bend to the task the murmuring increases 
"gradually by rhythmic degrees which seem to be 
directed and controlled by the throb of the tom-tom 
in the distance, to a long, tremendous wail of despair 
that reaches a certain pitch, unbearably acute, then 
falls by slow gradations of tone into silence and is 
taken up again." Jones, gradually become aware of 
the presence of these fellow sufferers, at first seeks to 
avoid sight of them by hiding the sight from his eyes. 
But soon he, too, is swaying backward and forward 
with them, while his voice "as if under some uncanny 
compulsion, starts with the others. . . . His voice 
reaches the highest pitch of sorrow, of desolation." 
The light fades, and in the thickening darkness the 
haunted emperor disappears again into the forest, his 
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moaning voice trailing back after him until it is heard J 
no more. The increasing beat of the tom-tom, " 
a more insistent, triumphant pulsation," 
through the forest. 

Scene VII 

It is five o'clock, and a faint suggestion of the coming J 
dawn lines the horizon. By the bank of a wide- 
spreading river there is a giant tree, and near the tree 
"a rough structure of bowlders, like an altar." Prom 
the distance Jones approaches, "his voice rising and 
falling in the long, despairing wail of the chained 
slaves." "The expression of his face is fixed and 
stony, his eyes have an obsessed glare; he moves with 
a strange deliberation like a sleepwalker or one in a 
trance." Something about the place is familiar. 
"As if in obedience to some obscure impulse he goes 
into a kneeling, devotional posture before the altar." 

"What — what is I doin'? What is — dis place? 
Seems like — seems like I know dat tree — an' dem 
stones — an' de river. I remember — seeras like I 
been heah befo'. {Tremblmgly) Oh, gorry, I'ae 
skeered in dis place! I'se skeered! Lawd. pertect 
dis sinner!" 

Suddenly appears before him a Congo witch doctor. 
" His body is stained all over a bright red. Antelope 
horns are on each side of his head, branching upwanl. , 
In one hand he carries a bone rattle, in the other a ] 
charm stick with a bunch of white cockatoo feathers 
tied to the end. A great number of glass beads and 
bone ornaments are about his neck, ears, wrists and 
ankles. He struts noiselessly with a queer prancing 
step to a position in the clear ground between Jones 
and the altar. Then with a preliminary summoning 
stamp of his foot on the earth he begins to dance and 
chant." 
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It is a narrative in pantomime the dance reveals. 
"The forces of evil demand sacrifice. They must be 
appeased. . . . Jones seems to sense the meaning of this. 
It is he who must offer himself for sacrifice. He beats 
his head abjectly on the ground, moaning hysterically: 
'Mercy, Lawd! Mercy on dis poor sinnerl'" The 
witch doctor leaps exultantly to the river's edge and 
summons forth a god of his own — and over the edge 
of the bank appears the head of a gigantic crocodile, 
with glittering green eyes. Jones, fascinated by the 
crawling monster, is drawn closer and closer to the 
yawning jaws, though never ceasing to mumble the 
prayers of the Baptist God upon whom he still relies 
for help. "The witch doctor's voice shrills out in 
furious exultation, the tom-tom beats madly." "Lawd, 
save me! Lawd Jesus, heahmy prayer!" wails the ter- 
rified Jones. Suddenly he remembers the silver bullet. 
He has one chance left. With a quick movement he 
whips out his revolver and fires. The head of the 
crocodile disappears. The witch doctor springs behind 
a tree and is seen no more. "Jones lies with his face 
to the ground, his arms outstretched, whimpering with 
fear as the throb of the tom-tom fills the silence about 
him with a somber pulsation, a ba£Bed but revengeful 
power." 

Scene VI II 

Dawn at the edge of the forest — the exact spot, in ' 
fact, at which Jones entered in Scene II. The tom- 
tom now is close at hand. Lem, "a heavy-set. ape- 
faced old savage of the extreme African type, dressed 
only in a loin cloth," emerges from the forest, followed 
by two or three of his soldiers and the cockney Smithers. 
Smithers is protesting his lack of confidence in the 
native system of tracking prey. Even the discovery 
of Jones' footprints does not satisfy him. 
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SMimeRS — {after a glance turns away in disgitst). 
TTiat's where he went in, right enough. Much good 
itll do yer, 'E's miles off by this and safe to the 
coast, damn 'is "ide! I told yer yer'd lose 'im, didn't 
I ? — wastin' the whole bloomin" night beatin' yer 
bloody dium and castin' yer silly spells! Gawd 
blimey, wot a pack! 

Lhm — (gulturally). We cotch him. You see. (He 
makes a motion to his soldiers, who squat doom on their 
haunches in a semicircle.) 

Shithers — {exasperaledly). WelI,ain'tyergoin'inaa I 
'unt 'im in the woods ? Whatthe'ellsthegoodofwaitin'? ' 

Lem — {imperturbahly — squatting down himself) . We 
cotch him. 

Smithebs — {turning away from him contemptuously). 
Aw! Gam ! 'E's a better man than the lot o' you put 
together, I 'ates the sight of him, but I'll say ijiat 
for 'im. 

There is a second's silence when the monosyllabic 

Lem does not answer, followed by a snapping of tw^ 
in the deeper underbrush. The soldiers jump frcmi 
where they have been squatting on the ground, cock 
their rifles and, at a signal from Lem, worm their way 
into the forest. "Blarsted fat 'eads," sneers Smithers. 
Then, as he thinks it over, adds: "Still and all, it might 
'appen. If 'e lost 'is bloody way in these stinldn' 
woods 'e'd likely turn in a circle without 'is knowin' it. 
They all does." 

There is a report of rifle fire from the forest, followed 
by the exultant yells of the savages. "The beating of 
the tom-tom abruptly ceases. Lem looks up at the 
white man with a grin of satisfaction. "We cotch 
him. Him dead. . , . My mens dey got um silver bullets. 
Dey kill him shore. Lead bullets no Idll him. He 
got um strong charm. I took um money. Make um 
silver bullet, make um strong charm, too." 
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The soldiers carry Jones' body in from the forest. 
He is dead. And there is a suggestion of awe even 
in the attitude of the scornful Smithers as he gazes 
down upon the emperor. "Well, they did for yer right 
enough, Jonsey, me lad," soliloquizes Smithers. " Dead 
as a 'erring I (Mockingly) Where's yer *igh an' mighty 
airs now, yer bloomin' Majesty? {Then with a grin) 
Silver bullets! Gawd blimey, but yer died in the 
'eight of style, any'ow!" 

At a signal from Lem the soldiers pick up the body 
and carry it out, ignoring the sneers of the contemptuous 
Smithers. "An' I suppose yer think it's yer bleedin' 
charms and yer silly beatin' the drum that made 'im 
run in a circle when 'e'd lost 'imself, don't yer? . . . 
Stupid as 'ogs, the lot of 'em! Blarsted niggers!" 
The curtain falls. 
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ancestral estate in a remote country district of England 
for generations, are considerably upset by the actions 
of the Homblowers, newcomers to the district to whom 
Squire Hillcrist, being pressed for money, had sold a 
portion of his land. Homblower is a pottery manu- 
facturer from the north country who has acquired a 
fortune and is determined to force what he considers 
a proper social recognition of himself and his family 
from the commimity into which he has moved. He 
has already established his potteries in Deepwater and 
openly seeks to press his advantage, which Squire 
Hillcrist as determinedly resists. The Squire is trying 
to explain his feeling in the matter to his daughter 
Jill, who, being of the yoimger and more tolerant genera- 
tion, is inclined to take the Homblowers' ambitions 
less seriously than do her parents. *'But, Dodo," 
she demands, **why all this — this attitude to the 
Homblowers?" 

Hillcrist — Because they're pushing. 

Jill — That's only because we are, as mother would 
say, and they're not — yet. But why not let them be? 

Hillcrist — You can't. 

]iLL— Why} 

Hillcrist — It takes generations to learn to live 
and let live, Jill. People Kke that take an ell when you 
give them an inch. 

Jill — But if you gave them the ell, they wouldn't 
want the inch. Why shotdd it all be such a skin 
game? 

Hillcrist — Skin game? Where do you get your 
lingo? 

Jill — Keep to the point, Dodo. 

Hillcrist — Well, Jill, all life's a struggle between 
people at different stages of development, in different 
positions, with different amounts of soaal influence 
and property. And the only thing is to have rules of 
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the game and keep them. Now, people like the Horn- 
blowers haven't learned those rules; their only rule is 
to get all they can. 

Jill ^ Darling, don't prose. They're not half as 
bad as you think. 

HiLLCRisT — Well, when I sold Homblower Long- 
raeadow and the cottages I certainly found him all 
right. All the same he's got the cloven hoof. (Warm- 
ing up) His influence in Deepwater is thoroughly bad; 
those potteries of his are demoralizing — the whole 
atmosphere of the place is changing. It was a thousand 
pities he ever came here and discovered that day. 
He's brought in the modem cutthroat spirit. 

Jill — Cut-our-throat spirit, you mean, What'a 
your definition of a gentleman, Dodo? 

tiiLuiRisi — {uneasily). Can't describe — only fed it. i 

Jill — Oh, try! 

HiLLCRiST — Well — ■ er — I suppose you might ■ 
say — a man who keeps his form and doesn't let life i 
scupper him out of his standards. 

Jill — But suppose his standards are low? 

HiLLCRiST — I assume, of course, that he's honest 
and tolerant, gentle to the weak, and not self-seeking. 

Jill — Ah! Self-seeking? But aren't we all. Dodo? 
lam. 

HiLLCRiST — Nobody knows till they're under pret^ 
heavy fire, Jill. 

Jill — Except, of course, mother. 

HiLLCRiST — How do you mean -— mother? 

Jill — Mother reminds me of England accotding 
to herself — always right whatever she does. 

HiLLCRiST — Ye-es. Your mother is, perhaps — 
the perfect woman — 

Jill - — That's what I was saying. Now, no one 
could call you perfect. Dodo. Besides, you've got 
gout. . . . Shall I tell you my definition of a gentleman? 
A man who gives the Homblower his due. And I 
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3iink mother ought to call on them. Rolf says old 1 
Homblower resents it fearfully that she's never made a 
sign to Chloe the three years she's been here. 

Soon word is received that Homblower, in extending 
his potteries, has evicted the Jackmans, who for 
thirty years have been tenants on the Hillcrist place. 
Not only that, but it is reported that he has bought the 
Gentry, a neighboring estate not three hundred yards 
from the Hillcrist house, and plans to erect more fac- 
tories there. The HUlcrists are amazed and disgusted 
at the very suggestion of such a thing, though Mrs. 
HUlcrist is not at all surprised. "You might have 
known he'd do something of the sort," she says to her 
husband. "I quite distinctly said." he replies, '"Of 
course you won't want to distiu-b the tenancies; 
there's a great shortage of cottages.' Homblower told 
me as distinctly that he wouldn't. What more do you 
want?" 

"A man like that thinks of nothing but the short 
cut to his own way. ... If he buys the Gentry and puts 
up chimneys we simply couldn't stop here." 

Yet there seems no way to circumvent the Hom- 
blower plans. The Hillcrist estate is already heavily 
mortgaged, and if they were to try to buy the Gentry 
themselves it would mean the raising of an additional 
six thousand pounds. Still, if it must be done — 
There is a chance, however, that Homblower does not 
intend to do all rumor credits him with having in mind. 
These hopes are rudely shattered by Homblower when 
he arrives to speak for himself. 

Hillcrist — You promised me, you know, not to 
change the tenancies. 

HoRNBLOWER — Well, I've come to tell ye that I 
have. I wasn't expecting to have the need when I 
bought. Thought the Duke would sell me a bit down 
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there; but & devil a bit he will; and now I must have 
those cottages for my workmen. I've got important 
works, ye laiow. 

HiLLCRisT — (gelling heated). The Jackmans have 
their importance, too, sir. Their heart's in that 
cottage. 

HoRNBLOWGK^ Have a sense of proportion, man. 
My works supply thousands of people and my heart's 
in them. What's more, they make my fortune. I've 
got ambitions — I'm a serious man. Suppose I were 
to consider this and that and every little petty objection 
— where should I get to? Nowhere! 

HiLLCRiST — AH the same, this sort of thing isn't 
done, you know. 

HoRNBLowER — Not by you, because ye've got no 
need to do it. Here ye are, quite content on what 
your fathers made for ye. Ye've no ambitions; and 
ye want other people to have none. How d'ye think 
your fathers got j-our land? 

HiLLCRiST — Not by breaking their word. 

HoRNBLOWER — (ihrowing out his finger). Don't ye 
believe it. They got it by breakin' their word and 
tumin' out Jackmans, if that's their name, all over the 
place. 

HoRNBLOwHR — Look here, Hillcrist, ye've not had 
occasion to understand men like me. I've got the guts, 
and I've got the money, and I don't sit still on it, I'm 
going ahead because I believe in myself. I've no 
use for sentiment and that sort of thing. Forty of 
your Jackmans aren't worth me little finger. 

Hillcrist — {angry). Of all the blatant things I 
ever heard said 1 — 

HoRNBLoWER — Well, as we're speaking plainly, 
I've been thinldn'. Ye want the village run your old- 
fashioned way, and I want it run mine. I fancy there's 
not room for the two of us here, 
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Mrs. HiLLCRiST — When are you going ? 
HoRNBLOWER — Never fear, I'm not going. 

It then develops that the Homblowers are abeady ' 
negotiating with the owner of the Gentry and are pre- 
pared to pay any price for the property. Charlie 
Homblower, the elder son, is even at the moment 
sealing the bargain. 

HiLLCRiST — {with deep anger). If that isn't a skin 
game, Homblower, I don't know what it is. 

HoRNBLowEB — ^Ah! Ye've got a very nice ex- 
pression there. "Skin game." Well, bad words 
break no bones, an" they're wonderful for hardenin' 
the heart. If it wasn't for a lady's presence, I could 
give ye a speciman or tv.- j. 

Mrs. HiLLCRiST — Oh, Mr, Homblower, that need 
not stop you, I'm sure. 

HoRNBLOWER — Well, and I don't know that it need. 
Ye're an obstruction — the like of you. Ye're in my 
path. And anyone in my path doesn't stay there long; 
or, if he does, he stays there on my terms. And my 
terms are chimneys in the Gentry where I need 'em. 
It'll do ye a power of good, too, to know that ye're 
not almighty. 

HiLLCRiST — And that's being neighborly! 

HoRNBLOWER — And how have ye tried bein' 
neighborly to me? If I haven't a wife, I've got a 
daughter-in-law. Have ye called on her, ma'am? 
I'm new, and ye're an old family. Ye don't like me. 
Ye think I'm a pushin' man. I go to chapel, an' 
ye don't like that. I make things an' I sell em. an' 
ye don't like that. I buy land, and ye don't like that. 
It threatens the view from your windies. Well, I don't 
like you, and I'm not goin' to put up with your atti- 
tude. Ye've had things your own way too long, and 
now ye're not going to have them any longer. 
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Not by any appeal to his honor is Homblower to bo' 
moved, though he admits that if the high and mighty 
Hillcrists could see their way clear to accepting him and 
his family as something approaching social equals he 
might reconsider his plan to build factories on the 
Gentry property. Such a "bargain" is repugnant to 
Squire Hillcrist. A man who will not keep his word 
in one transaction is not to be trusted in another. 
As a result of which statement "war" is declared — a 
war that is brought to a definite issue later when Mrs. 
Hillcrist openly insults Chloe Homblower and prac- 
tically orders her from the Hillcrist house. Both 
Hillcrist and his daughter Jill are rather upset by this 
turn of affairs. But Mrs, Hillcrist not only insists 
upon her right to be the judge of the sort of acquaint- 
ances she wishes to make, b;.:, vaguely intimates that 
she has her reasons for what she has done. 

On the eve of battle Jill Hillcrist and Rolf Hom- 
blower, the youngest members of their respective fam- 
ilies, both of whom, because of an awakening interest 
in each other, had hoped to avert a clash, seek to 
readjust themseh-es to the new conditions. Rolf re- 
turns to the Hillcrists to get a handbag left behind by 
the insulted Chloe. 

Jill — {as Rolp appears outside tlie window). Who 
goes there? 

Rolf — {buttressed against the left lintel). Enemy — 
after Chloe's bag. 

Jill — Pass, enemy! And all's ill. (Rolf passes 
through the mndow, and retrieves the vanity bag from the 
floor where Chloe dropped it, then again takes his 
stand against the left lintel of the French window.) 

Rolf — It's not going to make any difference, 
is it? 

Jill — You know it is. 

Rolp — Sins of the fathers — 
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Jill — Unto the third and fourth generations. 
What sin has ray father committed? 

Rolf — None, in a way; only, I've often told you 
I don't see why you should treat us as outsiders. We 
don't like it. 

Jill — Well, you shouldn't be, then; I mean he 
shouldn't be. 

Rolf — Father's just as human as your father; 
he's wrapped up in us, and all his "getting on" is for 
us. Would you like to be treated as your mother 
treated Chloe? Your mother's set the stroke for the 
other big-wigs about here ; nobody calls on Chloe. And 
why not? Why not? I think it's contemptible to bar 
people just because they're new, as you call it, and 
have to make their position instead of having it left 
them. 

Jill — It's not because they're new. it's because — 
if your father behaved like a gentleman, he'd be 
treated like one. 

Rolf — Would hef I don't believe it. 



Jill — I think it's all very petty. 

RoLP — It is — a dog-in-the-manger business; I did 
think you were above it. 

Jill — How would you like to have your home 
spoiled ? 

Rolf — I'm not going to argue. Only things don't 
stand still. Homes aren't any more proof against 
change than anything else. 

Jill — AH right! You come and try to take ours. 

Rolf — We don't want to take your home. 

Jill — Like the Jackmans'? 

Rolf — All right! I see you're hopelessly prejudiced. 

Jill — (just as he is vanishing— softly). Enemy? 

Rolf — {turning). Yes, enemy. 

Jill — Before the battle, let's shake hands. 
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"They move from the lintels and grasp each otbei 
hands in the center of the French window" 
curtain falls. 



Act II 

Finding her property much desired by both hef _ 
naghbors. the Miss Mullins who owns the Gentry 
craftily decides not to sell to either Hillcrist or Hom- 
blower, but to put the place up at auction and let 
them bid against each other. A month later the 
contesting families meet for the sale in the billiard 
room of a provincial hotel, one end of which serves as 
the auctioneer's salesroom. The Hillcrists are plainly 
worried, knowing that their funds are limited and 
feeling in their hearts that there is every prospect 
of their being outbid by Homblower. During the 
month that has elapsed following the declaration of 
war neither side has been openly aggressive, but 
neither has permitted any chance to pass that might 
serve its cause. Thus Mrs. Hillcrist, working in- 
dependently, has sent Dawker, the HOlcrist solicitor, 
to London to learn what he can of Chloe Homblower's 
life before she married into the pottery family, and 
seems rather well pleased with the reports. As the 
sale begins, Chloe, catching sight of Dawker talking 
with a strange man, is visibly affected, though she 
covers her agitation as best she can. Mrs. Hillcrist, 
noting this, sends a bottle of smelling salts across the 
room to her. 

From the moment the Gentry property is put up 
by the auctioneer the bidding is hvely. {The auctioneer 
stands facing the footlights, incidentally, and the audience 
is presutned to represent the villagers gathered for the sale.) 
A good price for the property, it is conceded, would 
be three thousand pounds, but the bidding, first 
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Homblower and then HiUcrist taking part, soon runs 
it up to six thousand. Then to seven — the very 
limit of the Hillcrist resources. Still Homblower is 
willing to pay more, and the Squire, game but shaky, 
holds on as the price mounts by hundreds from seven 
thousand to seven five, eight, eight five and finally, 
with one last despairing bid from Hillcrist, to nine 
thousand pounds. Apparently this bid stops Hom- 
blower, and the Gentry is about to be passed into the 
hands of the Hillcrists when another bidder enters the 
field — a stranger at the back of the crowd — who 
bravely offers nine thousand five hundred pounds for 
the property. "It is the Duke," the HUlcrists as- 
sume, and are elated when Homblower refuses to bid 
again — elated until Homblower himself enters the 
room with something quite resembling a flush of vic- 
tory mantling his tanned cheeks. 

HoRNBLOWER — Ye ran me up a pretty price. Ye 
bid very pluckily, Hillcrist. But ye didn't quite get 
my measure. 

Hillcrist — Oh, it was my nine thousand the Duke 
capped. Thank God, the Gentry's gone to a gentle- 
man! 

HoRNBLowER — The Duke? {He laughs) No, the 
Gentry's not gone to a gentleman nor to a fool. It's 
gone to me. 

Hillcrist — What! 

HoRNBLowER — I'm soiTy for ye; ye're not fit to 
manage these things. Well, it's a monstrous price, 
and I've had to pay it because o( your obstinacy, 
I shan't forget that when I come to build, 

Hillcrist — D'you mean to say that bid was for 
you? 

Hornblower — Of course I do. I told ye I was a 
bad man to be up against. Perhaps ye'U believe n 
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piece «f Itnawk^et aboat a wcon — it\ i 
I — ^I won't do it- 

Mss. HiLLcsiST — If van had & aoo t ri t li ]t< rt igiD 
maiTyiiig sudi a wnman, wcold yoo mdi to rexnam 
ignorant of it? 

HnxciiFT — (sfrwct). I dont kaoar — I dont 

Mai. HnxcsiST — At kast ym'd Hke to be ia « 
powtion to hejp faim if >'ou tlioagbt it necessary? 

Hoicst&T — Well — that — p^baps. 

Mas. HiLLcRiST — Then you agree that Mr. Hora- 
Uower at least should i>e told. What he does with the 
Ige is not our affair. 



Jill— (softly). Pitch, Dodo, pitch! 

Mss. HiLLCBrsT — (furiously). Jill, be quiet! J 

HiLLCHisT — I was brought up never to hurt a. ' 
woman, I 'an't <\i) it, Amy — f can't do it. I should 
never feel like a gentleman again. 

Mrs. Hillcrtst — (caldty). Oh, very well. 

HiLU.RisT — What d'you mean by that? 

Mrs, HiLLCRiST— I shall use the knowledge in my 
own way. 

HiLLCRisT — You would — against my wishes? 

Mrs, Hillchist — I consider it my duty. 

HiLLCRisT — If I at,'ree to Homblower being told — 

Mrs. Hillchist — That's all I want. 

HiLLCRisT — It's the utmost I'll consent to, Amy; 
and don't let's have any humbug about its being 
morally necessary. We do it to save our skins. 

Mrs. Hillcrist — I don't know what you mean by 
humbug ? 

Jill — He means humbug, mother, 

HiLLCRJST— It must all stop at old Homblower, 
Do you quite understand? 

Mrs. Hillcrist — Quite. 

Jill — Will it stop? 
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Mrs. Hillcrist — Jill, if you can't keep your iiit>J 
pertinence to yourself — 

Hillcrist — Jill, come with me. 

Jill ^ I'm sorry, mother, but it is a skin gamCi 1 
isn't it? 

Mrs. Hillcrist — You pride yourself on plain 
speech, Jill. I pride myself oa plain thought. You 
will thank me afterward that I can see r^ities. I 
know we are better people than these Homblowers, 
Here we are going to stay, and they — are not. 

At which conclusion Mrs. Hillcrist, "with a long 
sigh, draws herself up, fine and proud." and calls 
Dawker. She will, she tells the soUcitor, that night 
write Homblower a note that will guarantee his coming 
to see them in the morning, and Dawker is to be there 
with his London agents and proof of Chloe's guilt. 

"The squire's squeamish — too much of a gentle- 
man." Dawker later explains to the Londoner. "But 
he don't count. The gray mare's all right. . . . Well 
make that old rhinoceros sell us back the Gentry at a 
decent price. These Homblowers — we've got 'em!" 
To emphasize which he places a long, thin finger at the 
side of his nose and winks with a knowing confidence. 

The scene changes to Chloe Homblower's boudoir 
at seven thirty the same evening. "Chloe, in a tea 
gown, is standing by the forward end of the sofa, very 
still and very pale. Her lips are parted, and her large 
eyes stare straight before them as if seeing ghosts." 
She has decided not to go in to dinner because of a 
severe headache. Rolf Homblower comes to see how 
she is getting on. 

Rolf — Is there anything I can do for you? 

Chloe — {suddenly looking at kim). No, dear boy. 
You don't want this quarrel with the Hillcrists to go 
oa, doyou, Rolf? 




RoLP — No, 1 hate it. 

Chlob — Well, I think I might be able to stop it. 
Will you slip around to Dawker's — it's not five min- 
utes — and ask him to come and see me. 

Rolf — Father and Charlie wouldn't — 

Chloe — I know. But if he comes to the window 
here while you're at dinner I'll let him in, and out, and 
nobody'd Joiow. 

With Rolf gone to summon Dawker, Chloe prepares 
for the expected interview by counting the ready cash 
she has in hand. Then she gets her jewels together and 
is wrapping them in a parcel when she is interrupted 
by a knock at the door. The elder Homblower enters. 

HoRNBLoWEB — {almost softly). How are ye feelin', 

Chloe? 

Chloe — Awful head! 

HoRNBLowER ^ Can't ye attend a moment? I've 
had a note from that woman. (Chloe sits up.) 

HoRNBLOWBR — [reading). "I have something of 
the utmost importance to tell you in regard to your 
daughter-in-law. I shall be waiting to see you at 
eleven o'clock tomorrow morning. "The matter is so 
utterly vital to the happiness of all your family that I 
cannot imagine you will fail to come." Now. what's 
the meaning of it? Is it sheer impudence or lunacy 
or what? 

Chlob — I don't know. 

HoRNBLOWER — (tiot Unkindly). Chloe, if there's 
anything — ye'd better tell me. Forewamed's fore- 
armed. 

Chloe — There's nothing; unless it's — {With a 
quick look at him) Unless it's that my father was a — a 
bankrupt. 

HoRNBLowER — Hcch! Many a man's been that, 
Ye've never told us much about your family. 
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Chlob — I wasn't very proud of him. 

HoRNBLowBR — Well, ye'rc not responsible for your 
father. If that's all, it's a relief. The bitter snoba! 
I'll remember it in the account I've got with them. 

Chlob — Father, don't say anything to Charlie; 
it'll only worry him for nothing. 

HoRNBLOWER — Na, HO, I'll not. If I went bank- 
nipt it'd upset Charlie, I've not a doubt. {He laughs. 
Looking at her shrewdly) There's nothing else before I 
answer her? (Chlok shakes her head.) Ye're sure? 

Chloe — (with an effort). She may invent things, 
of course. 

HoRNBLOWHR — (/osl in his feud feeling). — Ah. but 
there's such a thing as the laws o' slander. If they play 
pranks I'll have them up for it. 

Chloe — {timidly). Couldn't you stop this quarrel, 
father? You said it was on ray account. But I don't 
want to know them. And they do love their old home. 
I like the girl. You don't really need to build just 
there, do you? Couldn't you stop it? Do! 

HoRNBLOWER^Stop it? Now I'vc bought? Na, 
no! The snobs defied me, and I'm going to ^owthem. 
I hate the lot of them, and I hate that little Dawker 
worst of all. 

Chloe — But they didn't begin the quarrel. 

HoRNBLOwBR — Not Openly; but beneath they did 
— that's their way. They begin it by thwartin' me 
here and there and everywhere just because I've come 
into me own a bit later than they did. I gave 'em 
their chance, but they wouldn't take it. Well, I'll 
show 'era what a raan like me can do when he sets his 
mind to it. I'll not leave ranch skin on them. 




Homblower's reply to Mrs. HiUcrist read: "Mad 
— You can tell me nothing of my daughter-in. 
which can aflect the happiness of my family. I 
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your note as i 



mpertinence. and I shall not be 



with you at eleven o'clock tomorrow moming, Youre 
truly —" With that he accepts the incident as ended 
and leaves Chloe to the sleep she needs. When Daw- 
ker comes, Chloe tries first to extract a promise of 
silence from him by the offer of money and jewels, 
but he is not to be bribed. "It won't do, Mrs. Chloe," 
he says to her; "you're a pav/n in the game and I'm 
going to use you." Rather pitifully Chloe offers any- 
thing she has to give if only they will leave her alone. 
"Is there anything you'll take not to spoil my life?" 
she says, clasping her hands to her breast; and speak- 
ing under her breath, "Me?" Dawker is moved 
by that offer, but he is still obdurate, and leaves her, 
knowing that she is caught, as she wails, "like a rat 
in a trap." 

Charlie Horablower finds her on the verge of an 
hysterical breakdown, partly to cover which she con- 
fesses to him that she is going to have a child. That 
is one reason, she explains, that she is so nervous and 
distraught, and a reason, too, why she does not want 
the quarrel with the Hillcrists to go on. 

Charles — Now, look here, Chloe, what's behind 
this? 

Chloe — (Jamily). Behind? 

Charles — You're carrying on as if — as if you 
were really scared! We've got these people. We'll 
have them out of Deepwater in six months. It's ab- 
solute ruination to their beastly old house; we'll put 
the chimneys on the very edge, not three hundred 
yards off. and our smoke'll be drifting over them half 
of the time. You won't have this confounded stuck-up 
woman here much longer. And then we can really go 
ahead and take our proper place. So long as she's here 
we shall never do that. We've only to dnve on now as 
fast as we can. 
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Chloe — {with a gesture). I see. 

Charles — (again looking at her). If you go on like 
this, you know, I shall begin to think there's something 
you — 

Chloe — (softly). Charlie! (He comes to her) Love 
me! 

Charles — (embracing h^r). There, old girl! I 
know women are funny at these times. You want a 
good night, that's all. 

Chloe — You haven't finished dinner, have you? 
Go back, and I'll go to bed quite soon. Charlie, don't 
stop loving me. 

Charles — Stop? Not much. 

He takes her in his arms and tries awkwardly to 
comfort her. As he turns and goes, blowing a kiss 
from the doorway, "Chloe gets up and stands in pre- 
cisely the attitude in which she stood at the beginning 
of the act, thinking and thinking." 



Act III 

To the Hillcrists' study next morning comes Rolf 1 
to see if there is not some way that he and JUi can 
help to straighten matters out. But he finds that 
young woman rather hard and loyally partisan to her 
people. He leaves, saddened by the thought that his 
budding friendship for Jill is being crushed by the 
quarrel of their parents. "You're father's motto — 
"Every man for himself,' " she reminds him as he goes. 
"That's the winner, hands down. Good-by." 

Dawkerand his London agents arrive with their proof 
of Chloe's past, and soon Homblower is announced. 
He is still convinced that an attempt is being made to 
trick him. 



J 
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HoKNBLOVBR — Y^^r second note says thi 
d»iighter-in-la-w has lied to me. Well, I've brouf^ 
hef. and what ye've got to say — if it's not just a 
trick to see me again — ye'il say to her face. 

Mrs. HiLLCRiST — Mr. Hfimiblower, you had better 
decide that after hearin;; what it is — we shall be 
quite ready to repeat it in her presence; but we want 
to do as little harm as possible 

HoKKBLowER — Oh, ye do! Well, what lies h&ve 
ye been hearin'' Or what have ye made up? You 
and Mr. Dawker? Of course ye know there's a law 
o' libel and slander. I'm not the man to stop at that. 

Mrs. HiLLcRiST — {calmiy). Are you (anuliar with 
the law of divorce. Mr, Homblower? 

HoRNBLowEB — (taken aback). No, I'm oot. That 
is — 

Mrs, HaiXRiST — Well, you know that misconduct 
ifi required. And I suppose you've heard that casetf 
are arranged. 

HoRNBLOWBR — I know it's all very shockiiig — 
what about it? 

Mrs. Hillcrist — When cases are arranged, Mr* 
Homblower, the man who is to be divorced often visits 
an hotel with a strange woffian. I am extremdy 
Sony to say that your daughter-in-law, before her 
marriage, was in the habit of being employed as sadi 
a woman. 

HoRNB LOWER — Ye dicadful creature! 

Dawker — (quickly). All proved, up to the hilt! 

HoRNBLowER — I don't believe a word of it. Ye're 
lyin' to save your skins. How dare ye tell me mch 
monstrosities? Dawker, I'll have ye in a criminal 
coiu^, 

Dawker — Rats! You saw a gent with me yester- 
day? Well, he's employed her. 

HoRNBLOWER — A put-up job! Conspiracy! 

Mrs. Hillcrist — Go and get your daughter-in-law. 
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HoRNBLOWER — {with ike first sensation of being in a < 
net). It's a foul shame — a lying slander! 

Mrs. HiLLCRiST — If so, it's easily disproved. Go 
and fetch her. 

HoRNBLOWER — (seeing them unmoved). I will. I 
don't believe a word of it. 

Chloe, "strung up to hardness and defiance," firat 
denies all that has been charged against her, denies it 
passionately, but when the proofs are laid before her 
she breaks down and stands covering her face with her 
hands, "It is so complete a confession that Horn- 
blower stands staggerel and, taking out a colored 
handkerchief, wipes his brow." 

Dawker — Are you convinced? 

HoRNBLOWER — TflJcc those men away. 

Dawker — If you're not satisfied, we can get othef 
evidence; plenty. 

Hornblower — {looking at Chloe). That's enough. 
Take them out. Leave me alone with her. 

Chloe — {with an outburst). Don't tell Charliel 
Don't tell Charliel 

Hornblower — Charlie! So that was your manner 
of life. (Chloe utters a moaning sound.) So that's 
what ye got out of by marryin' into my family. Shame 
on ye, ye Godless thing! 

Chloe — Don't tell Charlie! 

Hornblower — And that's all ye can say for the 
wreck ye've wrought. My family, my works, my 
future! How dared ye! 

Chloe — If you'd been me — 

Hornblower — An' these Hillcrists. The sldn 
game of it ! 

Chlob — (brealliUss). Father! 

Hornblower — Don't call me that, womanl 
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Chlob — (desperate). I'm going to have a child. 

HoRNBLOWER — God! Ye are! 

Chloe — Your grandchild. For the sake of it, do 
what these people want; and don't tell anyone — 
Don't tell Charlie! 

HoRMBLOWER — {again miping his forehead). A 
secret between us. I don't tmow that I can keep it. 
It's horrible. Poor Charlie ! 

Chloe — (suddenly fierce). You must keep it! You 
shall! I won't have him told. Don't make me 
desperate! I can be — I didn't live that life for 
nothing. 

HoRNBLOWER — (slaritig at her revealed in a new 
light). Ay, ye look a strange, wild woman, as I see ye. 
And we thought the world of ye! 

Chlob — I — I love Charlie; I'm faithful to him. I 
can't live without him. You'll never forgive me, I 
know, but Charlie — (Stretching out her hands.) 

HoRNBLOWER — (bewildered). I'm all at sea here. 
Go out to the car and wait for me. 

When Mrs. Hillcrist returns to the room Homblower 
demands to know the price she will take for the 
secret. 

Mrs. Hillcrist — If you harm us we shall harm you. 
Any use whatever of the Centry — 

HoRNBLOWER — For which ye made me pay nine 
thousand five hundred pounds. 

Mrs. Hillcrist — We will buy it from you. 

HoRNBLOWER — At what price? 

Mrs. Hillcrist — The Centry at the price Miss 
Mullins would have taken at firet, and Longmeadow 
at the price you gave us — four thousand five hundred 
altogether. 

HoRNBLOWER — A fine price, and me six thousand 
out of pocket. Na, no! I'll keep it and hold it 
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over ye. Ye daren't tell this secret so long as I've 
got it. 

Mrs. Hillcrist — No, Mr. Homblower. On second 
thoughts, you must sell. You broke your word over 
the Jackmans. We can't trust you. We would rather 
have our place ruined at once than leave you the power 
to ruin it as and when you like. You will sell us the 
Gentry and Longmeadow now or you know what will 
happen. 

HoHNBLOWHR — (iVTi^ing). I'll not. It's black- 
mail. 

Mrs. Hillcrist — Very well then! Go your own 
way and we'll go ours. There is no witness to this 
conversation. 

HoRNBLowEB — (venomously) . By Heaven, ye're a 
clever woman. Will ye swear by Almighty God that 
you and your family, and that agent of yours, won't 
breathe a word of this shockin' thing to mortal soul. 

Mrs. Hillcrist — Yes — if you sell. 

Dawker is called, and the deeds of sale, previously 
drawn up, are presented to Homblower for his signa- 
ture, 

HoRNBLOWER — (fc) Mrs. Hillcrist). Take that | 
Book in your hand and swear first : I swear by Almighty 
God never to breathe a word of what I know concern- 
ing Chloe Homblower to any living soul. 

Mrs. Hillcrist — No, Mr, Homblower; you will 
please sign first. We are not in the habit of breaking 
our words. (Hornblower, after a furious look at them, 
seizes a pen, runs his eye again over tite deed, and signs, 
Dawker vntnessing.) To that oath, Mr. Homblower, 
we shall add the words, "So long as the Homblower 
family do us no hami." 

Hornblower — {with a snarl). Take it in your 
hands, both of ye, and together swear. 
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Mrs. Hillcrist — (taking the Book). I swear that 
I will breathe no word of what I know concerning Chlo© 
Homblower to any living soul so long as the Hom- 
blower family do us no harm. 

Dawker — I swear that, too. 

Mbs. Hillcrist — I engage for my husband. 

So far it is a Hillcriet victory. But there is little joy 
in it, particularly for Jill. She is filled with sympathy 
for Chloe and asserts her intention o£ going to see her. 
Both her father and her mother try to dissuade her, 
but she is firm, "Suppose I'd taken a knock like that," 
she argues, " I'd be glad of friendliness from some one," 
and holds to her intention. 

The curtain is lowered momentarily to indicate a 
lapse of a few hours. At its rise it is evening. Through 
the French window of the study the figure of Chloe, 
in a black cloak, is seen. "She moves past, comes 
back, hesitatingly enters. The cloak, fallen back, 
reveals a white evening dress, and that magpie figure 
stands poised watchfully in the dim light, then flaps 
unhappily left and right, as if she could not keep still. 
Suddenly she stands listening." 

Inside the study Jill is lighting the lights and making 
a sketchy report to her father of her visit to Chloe, 
"She looked at me and said, 'I suppose you know all 
about it?' And I said, "Only vaguely.' because, of 
course, I don't. And she said, 'Well, it was decent o£ 
you to come,' Dodo, she looks like a lost soul. What 
has she done?" 

Hillcrist — She committed her real crime when she 
married young Homblower without telling him. She 
came out of a certain world to do it. 

Jill — Oh! {Staring in front of her) Is 
aw'ul in that world. Dodo? 

Hillcrist — (uneasy). I don't know, Jill. 
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can stand it, I suppose; some can't. I don't knoy | 

which sort she is. I 

Jill — One thing I'm sure of: she's awfully fond at 1 

Charlie. 

HiLLCBiST — That's bad; that's very bad, I 

Jill — And she's frightened, horribly. I think 
she's desperate. 

HiLLCRiST — Women like that are pretty tough, Jill; 
don't judge her too much by your own feelings, 

Jill — No; only^ — Ob, it was beastly; and of 
course I dried up. 

Hillcrist — (feelmgly). H'm! One always does. 
But perhaps it was as well; you'd have been blundering 
in a dark passage, 

Jill — I just said, "Father and I feel awfully sorry; 
if there's anything we can do — " 

HrLLCRisT — That was risky. Jill 

Jill — (disconsolately). I had to say something. I'm 
glad I went, anywaj'. I feel more human. 

Suddenly there is a rustling outside the window and 
Jill, dashing out, finds Chloe and draws her into the 
room. It is the thought of her husband that has 
brought Chloe to Hillcrist house, Charlie, realizing 
that something has happened to force his father to sell 
back the Gentry and Longmeadow, has threatened to 
come to the Hillcrists for an explanation. And be 
must never know the truth. 

Chloe — {dully). I've been on hot bricks all this 
month, ever since that day here. I knew it was in the 
wind. What gets in the wind never gets out. Never. 
Il just blows here and there {desolately) and then blows 
home. (Her voice changes to resentnienl) But I've 
paid for being a fool — 'tisn't fun. that sort of life, I 
can tell you. I'm not ashamed and repentant, and aU i 
that. If it wasn't for him! I'm afraid he'll never j 
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forgive me; it's such a disgrace for him — and then, 

to have his child! Being fond of him, I fed it much 
worse than anything I've ever felt, and that's saying a 
good bit. It is, 

Jill — {ettergelically). Look here! He simply 
mustn't find out, 

Chloe — That's it; but it's started, and he's bound 
to keep on because he knows there's something. A 
man isn't going to be satisfied when there's something 
he suspects about his wife. Charlie wouldn't — never. 
He's clever, and he's jealous; and he's coming here. 



Chloe — The only thing is to tell him something 
positive, something he'll believe, that's not too bad — 
like my having been a lady clerk with those people who 
came here and having been dismissed on suspicion of 
having taken money. I could get him to believe that 
wasn't true. 

Jill thinks it a splendid suggestion, and feels that 
much conviction can be put into such a story. But 
Squire Hillcrist is not so sure. "Deception's horribly 
against the grain." Still, he will do all he can. 

Charlie Homblower is forced to wait until he is 
announced, which gives Chloe a chance to disappear 
quickly into the garden. When he enters he is much 
upset, " white and disheveled," and of a mind to create 
trouble, if necessary, to find out what he wants to know. 
Hillcrist and Jill try lying to him, as they had promised 
Chloe they would do. but it is no use, 

Charles ^ — Why do you tell me that lie? When 
I've just had the truth out of that little scoundrel! 
My wife's been here; she put you up to it. {The face 
of Chlob is seen transfixed between the curtains, parUd 
by her hands) She — she put you up to it, Liar that 
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she is — a living lie. For three years a living lie! 
(HiLLCRiST, whose face alone is turned toward the cur- 
tains, sees that listening face. His hand goes up from 
uncontrollable emotion) And hasn't now the pluck to 
tell me, I've done with her. I won't own a child by i 
such a woman. {With a little sighing sound CbloB | 
drops the curtain and vanishes.) 

As Charles rushes from the house Hillcrist and Jill 
go in search of Chloe, They are barely out of the house 
before the elder Homblower comes to demand of 
Mrs. Hillcrist and Dawker that the deed he signed be 
returned to him. "Ye got it out of me by false pre- 
tenses and treachery." he cries. "Ye swore that noth- 
ing should be heard of this. Why. me own servants 
know!" It is Mrs. Hillcrist's defense that the uu- 
fortunate spreading of the scandal is due entirely to 
the attack Charles Homblower made upon Dawker. 
But Homblower, thoroughly angered, is determined to 
have his deed. Seeing it protruding from the solicitor's 
pocket he makes a grab for it and a struggle ensues. 
The men are swaying about the room when Jill's sud- 
den entrance stops them. They turn toward the 
window. Outside in the moonlight Hillcrist and J 
Charles Homblower have Chloe's motionless body in I 
their arms. They have found her "in the gravelpit — J 
just breathing." 

Mrs, Hillcrist — Bring her in. The brandy, Jilll ' 
HoRNBLOWER — No. Take her to the car. Stand 
back, young woman! I want no help from any of ye. 
Rolf- — Charlie — take her up, {They lift and bear 
her away. ]iLi. follows) Hillcrist, ye've got me beaten 
and disgraced herealxiuts, ye've destroyed my son's 
married life, and ye've killed my grandchild. I'm not 
staying in this cursed spot, but if ever I can do you 
or yours a hurt, I will. 
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Dawker — {muttering). That's right. Squeal and 
threaten. You began it, 

HiLLCRiST — Dawker, have the goodness! Hom- 
blower, in the presence of what may be death, with all 
my heart I'm sorry, 

HoRNBLOWER — Yc hypocritc, {He passes them I 
witk a certain dignity, and goes out at the window.) 

Jill brings back word that Chloe has moved and 
spoken and that it may not be so lad, after all. The ' 
Jackmans shuffle in to thank their benefactors for 
having saved their cottage for them. But there is 
nothing o£ exultation in Squire Hillcrist's heart. He 
had, for the moment, forgotten the Jackmans' existence. 

"Wliat is it that gets loose when you begin a fight 
and makes you what you think you're not?" he de- 
mands, "What blinding evil! Begin as you may, 
it ends like this sldn game, skin game!" 

Jill ^ (ruj/iJMg to kim). It's not you, Dodo; it's 
not you, beloved Dodo, 

HiLLCRiST — It is me. For I am, or should be. 
master in this house I 

Mrs. HiLLCRiST ^I don't understand, 

HiLLCRiST — When we began this fight we had clean I 
hands — are they clean now.* What's gentility worth [ 
if it can't stand fire? 

iXhe Curtain Falls) 
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"Deburau," By Saclia Gtiitry. English version by 
Harley Granville Barker. Copyright. 1921, by 
H, Granville Barker, Published by G. P. Putman's 
Sons, New York. Sacha Guitry, son of Lucien 
Guitry, prominent French tragedian, was bom 
February ai, 1885, and is himself a favorite actor in 
Paris, with a professed fondness for romantic comedy. 
He wrote his first play, "Le Page," an opera bouffe, 
in 1 90 1 , and since then has contributed a dozen or more 
comedies and dramas to the stage. Mr. Barker, bom 
in London in 1877, has been active in the theater for 
many years, as author, at^r and manager. His 
written plays include "The Marrying of Ann Leece," 
"The Voysey Inheritance," "The Madrid House," 
"Rococo," "Waste," "The Morris Dance" and 
"The Wrong Box." He was once an actor in Miss 
Homiman's company and he has been manager of 
The Kingsway and Savoy theaters in London, at 
the latter of which he hiade several Shakespearean 
revivals, 

"The First Year" By Frank Craven. Copyright, 
igai, by Frank Craven. Mr. Craven comes from 
a stage family, both his father, John T. Craven, and 
his mother, Ella Mayer Craven, having devoted 
the major part of their lives to the theater. He 
was bom in Boston and has written many short plays, 
many of them presented first at the Lambs' Club 
gambols in New York. His first long play to achieve 
success was "Too Many Cooks." Later he wTote 
"This Way Out" and adapted "The Dictator" to 
the uses of a musical comedy called "The Girl from 
347 
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Home." Craven made his debut as an actor at the 
a^e of three in "The Silver King." 

"Enter Madame." By Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne. 
Copyright, igar. by Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne. 
Published and copyright. 1931, by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. Miss Varesi is Italian by birth, 
the daughter of a prima donna, Mme, Elena Varesi, 
who brought her family to Chicago after she had 
suffered an illness that prevented her continuing her 
operatic career abroad. Miss Varesi's first engage- 
ment was with Mme. Modjeska, and later she scored 
a succession of hits in character parts in New York. 
She has made many attempts at playwriting, but 
"Enter Madame" is her first success. Her collab- 
orator, Miss Byrne, is also practically a novice as a 
playwright. 

"The Green Goddess." By William Archer. Copyright, 
1920, 1921, by William Archer. Published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. Mr. Archer was for many 
years one of England's foremost dramatic critics. 
He also was the first translator of the dramas of 
Henrik Ibsen and is the author of several books on 
the drama, including "a study in the psychology of 
acting" called "Masks and Faces," a "Life of 
Macready" and his most recent work, "Play- 
making," "a manual of craftsmanship." But until 
he wrote "The Green Goddess." the plot of which, 
he says, came to him in a particularly vivid dream, he 
had never tried his hand at playwriting. In "Play- 
making," in fact, he frankly confessed that he did 
not believe he ever could write a play. The success 
of his first venture has happily proved him wrong. 

"Liliom." By Franz Molnar. Copyright, 1921, by 
United Plays, Inc. Published by Boni & Liveright, 
New York. Mr. Molnar was bom in Budapest, 
January 13, 1878. He was the son of a wealthy 
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Jewish merchant and was graduated from 
universities of Budapest and Geneva. In 
was a journalist and he began writing plays in igoa, 
"The Doctor" being the first. He has nine long 
plays to his credit, including four known in this 
country, "The Devil," "The Phantom Rival,'* 
"Where Ignorance Is Bliss" and "Liliom." 

"Mary Rose." By James M. Barrie. Copyright. 
1921. by James M. Barrie. As a playwright Sir 
James is as well known to American audiences 
as to those of London. After the production 
of his "Little Minister," twenty-odd years ago, 
Charles Frohman became his most loyal and 
devoted producer, and all his plays, including 
"The Admirable Crichton," "What Every Woman 
Knows," "Peter Pan," "A Kiss for Cinderella," 
were popular in New York frequently before they 
were shown abroad. " Mary Rose " is his firet after- 
the-war play. 

"Nice People." By Rachel Crothers. Copyright, 
1921, by Rachel Crothers, Miss Crothers is a 
product of the Middle West, having been bom in 
Bloomington, III. Both her parents were doctors, 
Dr. Eli Crothers and Dr. Marie Louise Crothers. 
After graduating from the Illinois State Normal 
school Miss Crothers decided to become an actress 
and studied at the Wheatcroft School of Acting in 
New York. Here her interest was turned to play 
production and playwriting. and she later staged 
many of the plays produced by the school. She is the 
author of fourteen plays, including "Old Lady 31," 
"A Little Journey,'" "The Three of Us," "A Man's 
World," "The Herfords," and "39 East." 

"The Bad Man." By Porter Emerson Browne. 
Copyright, 1921, by Porter Emerson Browne. Pub- 
lished in a novelized version, written by Charles 
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PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 

-SEEING THINGS" 

A farce in three acts by Margaret Mayo and Aubrey Kennedy' 

produced by Wagenhals & Kemper at the Playhouse, 

New York, June 17, 1930. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

r ('■Aodie") John We«0«]» 

junsiMoKley ("Houiie") Pnnli Mclotyr* 

y3^;;.';;.';.*.*;.';!.';:.".'.';;.';;.*::wiiiB_ 

CouiUbIa - jKy-T 

OUn Adilr ("O'T Donthr ""■ 

P*trici» Binahun ("Un. PM"). Ukrion Vantioa 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Lhiu Koom in tin Home of tba 

ArfBi«.N™f New York. Actll. — TheSMie. Act III.— 
rime ~ A SunuDCr't NIcht. StBged i:iid« tba 

Olive Adair, a highly imaginative young wife, is convinced 
that her husband, Aodie, is flirting with her widow friend, 
Mr«. Patricia Bingham. Also that Andie would not hesitate 
to roarry Mrs. Pat if she (Olive) were to die To satisfy herself 
that she is right Mrs. Adair leaves her clothes by the side cd 
a lake and sends "Mousie" Mosely, a fat and comic friend of 
the family^ back to break the news that she has conmtitl^d 
suicide. Then she spends the next two acts playing ghost 
about the house and spying on Andie and the widow. At 
IJ P. M., satisfied that her suspidons were groundless, she 
Steps from behind the portieres and into her forgiving husband's 

'■ZIEGFELD FOLLIES" 

Fourtaeoth annual production ; music and lyrics by Irving Berlin, 

Dave Stamper, Gene Buck, Joseph McCarthy, Harry Tiemey 

and Victor Herbert, produced by F. Ziegfdd, Jr.,at the 

New Amsterdam Theater, New York, June 33, 1930. 



UNCIPALS ENGAGED 



John SH^l 
Dclyle Alda 
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"CINDERELLA ON BROADWAY" 

A fantasy in tno acts by Harold Att«ridge; music by Bert 

Grant and Al Goodman, produced by Lee and J. J, 

Shubert at the Winter Garden, New York, 

June a4, 1920. 



PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 



Ccorgn Price 
Stevul Biird 



Stagtd by J. C. Huffman. 
A typical Winter Garden spectacle in which the adventures 
of the cast are motivated hy the heroine's finding Prince Charm- 
ing in a book and discovering that losing the book she loses the 
Pnnce, because that is the only place he exists. She docs lose 
the book and the Prince, and tiiereatter puts in her evening 
trailing him as far as the moon and back to Broadway. 

"BUZZIN' AROUND" 

A revue in two acts by William Momssey and Edward Madden, 

produced by William Morrissey at the Casino Theater, 

New York, July 6, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

BMCr Barrett EUiatwth Bric« 

WBlt« Bamtt Walter Wilno 

Hinem PiiKilla Parker 

La Bdle Violet Violot tnaleficM 

Donald Ddoald Robarta 

Bmst F. Esane Bmetl e.Ymat 

Billy Hope WUl Morriii«r 

BicHarry anil Little Jack... HatryMMtenuidJai:1[ Knit 

Heruy.. Henry Ragoletto 

Charlie Charlie Rigolelto 

The Duke ol Minnre Robert Milo 

Piinerty Man Jack Inglii 

PinCy Helen Gladdrngi 

CUt* Clara CanoU 

Aleta AleU 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Fnmt of Betty's Bunaalor. 
Act 11. — Scow I — Bukataoe ot Mart^Kerille Open 
French Theater. Scene 3 — Couit- 



dina P 
Chme« 



e Biuiymorti" Home 



Chiaew Wed- 

. , ._. ..alcnet Man" — 

= 6 — "Mikado" Travetty. Scene 

JapUL Time — Your LeiRue. 

h. I. Staged by Will MotriMey. 



J 
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"THE GIRL IN THE SPOTLIGHT" 

A musical comedy in two acts by Richard Bruce; music by 

Victor Herbert, produced by the George W. I^derer 

Producing Company at the Knickerbocker 

Theater, New York, July 12, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Tom Fieldins lobn Reinhud 

Bill Weed Johnny DoolcT 

NedBnudoD Ricliiud Pyfe 

Mu PraiB JuHM B. CtrtoB 

Mollv ShAimoa. -'- -- ^ -Maiy Milbum 

Pimnlc Marvin Ben Potbm 

Be» Minerva Gie/ 

Clara J««sie Lmini 

Jone Acne* Palters™ 

Watchn Tripp Hal Skelly 

Nina Roinaine June Blvitlse 

ehn Kkwlin* Jotui Hcndridu 
arnol ^ , - ^ ^ t ■■------- ^ - > - - ^ Ruby Lewis 

Klie Lucille Kent 
ucette LOlian Voung 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Scene t — The Sky Parlor of 
Un. Todgert' LodipnB Hcnue. Near Waihington Square. 
Scene a — The RehevMl Hall of Mu Prdu's Frivolity 
Theater CompBny, Acl II. — Scene i — The Green Room 
of the Frivolity thester. ConvertBd into a Chona Dresons 
Rdoto for the Pint Night of a New Operetta. Scene z — A 
Cotiidor in the Theater. Scene J — The Garden of Oichida. 
The Last Scene of Preiii'i Open. Set for an Impromptu 
Supper after the Performanqe. Staged by Geoige w. 

Molly Shannon is an attractive young Irish girl who helps 
with the housework at one of those New York lodging houses 
catering to professional trade. One of the ledgers happens 
to be Frank Marvin, a young composer, and by listening to him 
prBctico his own songs MoUy comes to know them by heart. 
Which helps a lot when, after Marvin's opera has been accepletl 
and is about to be produced, the leading woman (jealous cat} 
refuses to sing. It is then Molly's knowledge of the score is 
discovered and she is pressed into service as the prima donna. 
She sings her head off, saves the day and eventually n 
Frank Marvin. 

"THE MIDNIGHT ROUNDERS" 

A midnight revue in two parts, produced by the Messrs. SI 
at the Century Grove, New York, July 12, igao. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 
Jahn Whnler Muriel De Forreit 

Vivien Oakland Purcella Bnithera 

Grace EUivorth loa WiUiunt 
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loe Opp Maddon La Vun 

Law Hsun Lomine uul Wilton 

Hd Hiioa John Byun 

H«nr KcUz !•» B«n 

Ones md Blytet « ■ ^ • 



Tot Oualtsn M>v f 



W«lMr WooM 



"SILKS AND SATINS" 

A musical revue in two acts by Thomas Duggan, lyrics by Louis 

Weslvn, music by Leon Rosebrook, produced at tl 

George M. Cohan Theater, New York, July 15, 

1930. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 

Hslyn Blby Williun Rock 

Bstxtte Raymond Ematine Meyen 

Tbonus DuAgaa Ddphi Dkueui 

Jmy Reoan InneudBemicaHArt 

Xifeen Sbudsy Hud Webb 
Hury Sdm 



"COME SEVEN" 

A blackface comedy in three acts by Octavus Roy Cohen, 
--■ ' ' ■ orge Broadhurst at the Bi "' 

r. New York, July 19, igao. 



produced by George Broadhurst at the Broadhurst 
Thea 



CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Criu Noibit ArthnrA^nrerth 

Plonui SlBinny Barie Psib 

Smoce Hn&br Chuln W. Utifr 

pTobkble Ruff H«nr A. Bnenan 

LkwyBEvaniCtwtr RmrrHiidlB 

C^aDeBCBi ThomuOnsa 

VbtuGtiui* OwlKua 

Bl»evir Nabit Lueillo l«V«rn« 

lithia BlcTUit Siuuuu WilUi 

Ua. Chew Bleuor Uontdt 

Un. Goisf . -,„.„...,,- ,^^ ^. . . ,-Cmmfl Lowd 

BYNOPSIS: Act I. — Momim of ■ Summer D«T, 
A" II. — Two Dayt Uter. Evening. Act III, — The 
Neit Evenins. TTie Action of the Pl.y T.l«« Place in the 
Home of Mn, Goiru, The Tiiae ii Today. Staged by 
Mra. Lillisn Trimble Bradley. 

Florian Slappey, a flashy darky, needs $75 to finance a deal in 
Ford motors. He induces his tnend, Uriai! Nesbit. a "no-'count 
nl^er," to "borrow" Mrs. Nesbit's one proud possession, a gen'- 
awine diamond ring, which they pawn to raise the needed capital. 
Everything fine until the pawnbroker holding the ring "loans" 




I 
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it to Viatar Coins, a high-stepping yaller beauty iust back from 
"lady maiden" in Pafin Beach. Vistar boasts of possessing 
the ring to Mrs. NesbiC, who reeogniTes it as her own. Com- 
plications galore until, in the end. the pawnbroker is forced to 
pay Florian and Unas $300 for the ring he cannot return to 
them. They lake the $300 and buy Mrs. Nesbit a ring to re- 

Elace the one they "borrowed." So Mrs. Nesbit, crafty lady, 
aving substituted a paste ring for her own property when 
Miss Coins was not looking, is the happy possessor of two gen'- 
awine diamonds at the play's end. All the characters are col- 
ored, but under their makeups all the actors are white. 



"THE CENTURY REVUE" 



JohnB 
lohiiL 



i|r Tbcini)M«l 
tiaine ud WtlMn 



JHBic. Brown 
Ford and Hueltoo 



"POOR LITTLE RITZ GIRL" 

A musical comedy in two acts, music by Richard C. Rodgers, 

lyrics by Lorenz M. Hart, produced by Lew Fields 

at the Central Theater, New York, July 27, 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Bcrban Arden EImbpt CriOth 

Uadis MerriU. Luln McCoandl 

UUiu Lawrenn... ..Ailam Poe 

Annii PvnU (Smetia) PlOTgnee Wddm 

William Pembrake Charia PureaU 

Dr. Ruucll Stemu Andnw Tooiba 

Dorotby Arden Aiddi G»tm 

Jane DpPuyitec Eugtnio Blrir 

Teddie Bum! Doaald Ken 

Helen Bond Bliie Bonwit 

Margurriic Rnlh HalB 

Mile. LovB Dolli' QsneBti 

Moni. Morillty , . . . , Michnel CunninBham 

Stage Manager. .Grant Simpvoa 
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SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Seene i — Stago of PrimUitj 
TheiiMt, Broddwiy. Daring > Dn« RehcuaiU. Time — 
Midoiglit. Scene] — Apurtment ot William Peatbrolce. 
Rivenide Drive, New York. Time — i A.M. Scene 3 — 
SUse of the Fnvolitr Tbeater. Durioc Any Perfomunce 
ot '^Poor Little Rili Girl." Scene 4 — Tlie AjMrlmeot. 
Act II. — Scene 1 — ^The Anirtment. Ten o'clock the 
Neit Morning. Scene 1 — Stuge Doar of the Ptivglity 
Theater. During a Rcheanal. 11.15 A. M. Scene 3 — 
The Apartment. Scene 4 — Stage of the Frivolity Theater, 
Dunng the Opening Performance in New York City. 
Scenes — The Apartinent. After the Opening Perfonaance. 
Staged by Ned Waybum. 

"Sweetie" FarreU, an honest chorus girl, having rented a 
ftimshed apartment on Riverside Drive during the run of a 
musical comedy in which she is appearing, is startled, not to say 
amazed, when she learns lat« one night that the apartment 
belongs to William Pembroke, a rich young bachelor. He had 
not pven anyone permission to rent it and he comes home with 
the intention of occupying his own bedroom. "Sweetie" is so 
perturbed she can hardly sing, but she convinces Bill, who is a 
likely baritone, that she meant no harm and he decides to let 
her stay on while he puts himself up at the dub. Two acts 
later they are married. 

"OPPORTUNITY" 

A play in tour acta by Owen Davis, produced by William A. 

Brady at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, New York, 

Jidy 30. 1920. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Larry Bradford Tame* L. Crane 

, ^ Lily Cahfll 



ii 



Jimmia Dow. , ...',,.-.,.'.'..,'.'.. . . .Kennolb MacKenna 
Nellie r 



Ladd Cliffoid Demp»eT 

" ■'■ "--toma 

- _ _ Naldi 

Joaic Tvler. Eveta Knudten 

Pegay Graham Nora Spngna 

Mn" Fisher Ittbel Veraoo 

Mn. Canlield Nora Lamim 

Gladya May Ada Howdl 

Amy Nelion Dorothy Betta 

Helen MarCimer Lot* Taylor 

Petice . Grace Dooaherty 

Dickion Ulrie CdUm 

Walter Haddon BenryDayiea 

Al, Roth CUff WnmaQ 

Bob Hartley Maurice SonuBon 

Charles Cooper. "^ ' "-^'■" 



r. Du Val Gsorae 

.Jol 
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Waltera G. A. Strjker 

Hikltis - Cor» CsUmi 

Oswnl Mellen Robert Ponytba 

Roiga Owood HOTBCP Walon 

Doctor Walls Richard Clark 

SYNOPSIS: Art I. — Scene i — Office of Ludd 4 Wer- 
ner. Stock Brokecm, Scene a — Mn, Fisher's Boatdina 
Haaw. Act ][. — Office ot BmUord ft Company, WaQ 
Street, One Yeor Later. Act 111. — Scene i — Josie Tyler's 
Apartment on Central Park Wen. Two Months Later. 
Scene j^- Library of the Bnidlordi' Home on Suly-third 
Street. Act IV. — The Same, the Ne« Day. Time— The 
Present. Place — New York. Staged by Prank Hatch. 

lArry Bradford is a smart office boy in Wall Street. Attacked 
by the money itch, he decides that he, as well as his employers, 
can play the game of stocks aJid bonds. He saves his money, 
puts it all on steel and acquires a million or two between acU. 
That is EtU he thought he would want or need. But, although 
he is happily married to the girl who was the stenographer in 
hig employer's office, he is still a prey to the boundless ambition 
of his kind. Having a million he wants two million, and tries 
to get it. Also, in his highly nervous state, he forgets his wife 
and acquires an interest in a vampire. He is smashed finally 
when he tries to manipialate a comer in his fa'vorite stock, and 
suffers a nervous collapse. Then he breaks im the vampire's 
furniture and returns to the conservative life and the wife 
who was loyal to him. 

"CROOKED GAMBLERS" 

A comedy drama in four acts by Samuel Shipman and Perdval i 

Wilde, produced by A. H. Woods at the Hudson 

Theater, New York, July 31, 19JO- 

CASr OP CHARACTBRS 

Bob Drrdfu Pumell Pratt 

Bobbie Tommie Meade 

Jim O'Neitl. , Leonard Dorle 

Janet Gimville Dori. Kelly 

Mrs. Robe r tson Helene Lackaye 

Fred Roberiwn Robert McWsde 

Henry Van Arsdale Edward Fielding 

Ht(. Van Andale.... Loniie UaclntoiS 

Jihn Stetson.. ..Tarior Holmes 
velyn Van Arsdale Haade Hanatord 

Turner Felix Krembi 

Williams Gefrrse Lyman 

Randall WiUiam B. Mack 

Mclnlyre Edmund Abbey 

Graham. .-...,,.,...,...,..,-..- Don Merrifield 

Mr. Stone Charles Mather 

Mr. Brown William S. Ely 

Mr. Larimer Martin Altcp 
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■ cr°T£-_ 

-fMlM T ^ — Jtt«_« P. I 

Timt — ttJoITk- «a 

CBn X^— !.» F. M. Be™.* — 1 
llaa — K4S P- M- Smm i — TW < 

ia'ii^S;' 

Jofan StetMH and Bob OiTdn te>« nade « a 

Orrdea m* the wpHneoC, the coBfasT k wtxrp . 

- - jcfc ydbbts i> pfaaaan tp w j i ma 

, /, torn down tfae price of tbe ttoc^ ran theae «Ad 

bave booebt **>d ^bai bo^ in at a low prioe and sUrt apotbu 
booiB. Kaitfaer tfam let tmi haiipea be fi^os bk fonDO- pvtD^ 
in c*BT tnT be otn, thpoviac all bk iombc^ iaio Wall Street 
10 pRMBt the fiwimMtiri <t dw acikane. At the aid of 
tbe tfabd M* be faces dcfnt. but in tbe loortb be iwtfWnlj- 
■dweves vicUxr and all k wdL 

"THE CHARH SCHOOL" 

A ramedy in three acta b]r Alice Doer MiDer and Robert MDtan, 

produced by Robert liCltoa at tbe Bijou Tbcato-, New 

Yoric, Aopist 3. 1930. 

CAST OP CBASACTBRS 

A—ia BiTini S.B Bvdr 

Dnid UkKbo* Ina Siopna 

CMnt Bord Juua Gleuoa 

eB£npk» Ndl Uuta 
B Bimploa* - Menu FHlcr 

HoBMr Jduw lUrfcr B<*mm 

SUmBtBrniMH Uuw Cmffl 

MiMHan HMvamDd* 

Miw Dmi. Mb™. Don* 

adrBmd ^-- -BWhlSlT 

MwM DnwUr Flonfu McOnn 

Bthd aarm. CMoIrn AnoM 

Alis Umaar Tbmdotm LBocaoe 

Unin SuSoM Pmicea M fLaariUm 

MadnKort Mur find 

QurtdtU Gnr Cimilta Lroo 

Dc4w ._.,,,.-.,-',_- ^ CofUtuice McLuiefalin 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — BTenini. Th( Boti' Room on Ibc 
Top Floor of uOld-luhioMdNnr York Hnue. Aetn.— 
TbaMwnHdlolttHSctiooL Scene 1 — Xooo. Scowi — 
About Two Wccka Later. Act Itl. — Scene I — Madnisbt 
OD the RokL Scene 1 — Tb« Next Moniiag- 




I 
I 

I 
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Austin Bevans, a studious lad and ever so gbod-lookiag, is 
not very successful as an automobile salesman. Unexpectedly 
he leams that he has inherited the estate of a deceased relative, 
the principal asset of which is a girls' school. liaving ideas on 
the subject of education, especially the education of girls, who 
should, above all things, be taught "charm," he elects to become 
the principal of the institution and take a quartet of his bachelor 
cronies along as assistant professors. His plans do not succeed, 
largely because the handsome young leader of the senior dasl 
falls m love with him, and he with her, while the assistant 
professors are similarly embarrassed. Young Bevans finally 
13 forced to give up the school, but he promises to wait for the 

"THE AMERICANS IN FRANCE" 

A comedy in three acts by Eugene Brieux, produced by Leo 

Ditnchstein and Lee Shubert at the Comedy Theater, 

New York, August 3, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Hrarietta Ctwnvt Blanche Yarka 

Appolonia , , Jsffryi L«wk 

H«nri dunet Pnnklin Cmibb 

Capt. Smith Wayno Aiei' 

Btunna Bonun. ... Richard Dupoat 

M. Charvei Prank Kiiudoa 

M. Rinffucau L'Bitrann Milmiui 

M>He Bonain..., MadeJSnE Duraad 

H. Remnntier WiUiun Bain 

Nellie Brown Harriett Dak« 

Pierre Bonain Goldwyn Palton 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Dnwins.mom in Chaivet'a Chft- 
Uau. April, Act 11. — TerTve. Oulude (he CblteaB. 
Jnne. Act III. — The Same ai Acl II. Alter Captun 
Bmith Has Made Hie ImprovonenU. September. Time — 
IQfO. Place — Burgundy. Prance. 

Captain Smith of the A. E. P. and the U. S. A., remaining in 
Prance after the war, attempts to inject a little life, a httle 
American "p^," into a tradition- bound section of Burgundy. 
He is opposed by the aristocratic Charvets, whose ancestral 
acres Smith purposes to cut up and irrigate that the idle land 
may be converted to growing food for future generations. 
The two viewpoints are argumentatively contrast«J, imtil in 
the end there is a sort of sentimental and practical compromise. 
Captain Smith marries the dowerless but proud daughter of the 
Charvets: an American nurse, who has met the Charvet son 
the front, wins bim away from the aristocratic young woman 
i people had planned he should marry, and all agree that there 
much Prance can learn from the Americans and much the 
Americans can acquire from the French. 
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"SCRAMBLED WIVES" 

A conjedy in three acts by Adeldde Mattbeirs and Martha Ml \ 

Stanley, produced by Adolph Klaubcr at the PultCQ 

Theater, New York, August 5, 1 930. 

CAST OF CHARACTBRS 

BcatRce Hulov Marie Chunbos 

Dicky VnQ Ajvlide-.- - Jamu hain^atrt 

litrda , WUliKn Lemtm 

Mar^Rtt Halser Uuamiet HuIcUiw 

CoooK Chjverick BUse BArtlttt 

• = '■-•- ttaludYomw 



lohnCh 



— ._, Clou Anden 

Beajwmn Kklaey ---,.-.,-,-..,...,..,.,.-. Loob Albioa 

BwieCaritoD B«ttT BanucoM 

LndleSroith fultettcDmy 

SYNOPSIS^ Act I. — The Living Room (Late Aflernooni. 
Act II. — LucDle'i Rodni (Alto iSnner). Act III. — The 
Living Rjckkh (MidBiaht of the Sime Day). The Hiilseyi* 
HffiDe in the ThouBtad Uud*. Staged by Adolph Elauber. 

Lucille Smith, the divorced wife of John Chiverick, is 1 

so deeply in love with Lany McLcod, who is terribly suspicions^ 
irf divorcees. Therefore, when Lucille discovers that her 1 
divorced husband and her current lover are both guests at Oim I 
same house party to which she has innocently accepted an j 
invitation, to say nothing of her divorced husband's second wife^ 
who is terribly jealous, there is nothing for her to do but to 
pretend to be ill and go to bed, until she can make it possible , 
to shp quietly away. Everybody, however, insists on ix ' 
nice to Lucille by visiting her boudoir. At one time she ._ 
her first husband behind one set of portieres and her prospectiva I 
husband behind another, with the jealous Mrs. ChiveridE 
snooping around and a reporter for Toum Talk trying to ferrat ' 
out a story. All is eventually explained and forgiven. 



"LADIES NIGHT" 

A farcial comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood and CharltoQ 1 

Andrews, produced by A. H. Woods at the Eltinge 

Theater. New York, August 9, igao. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Saion Adele Rolland 

Bob Slanhopo. Vincent Dennis 

Dolcy Walten .Claiborne Foata 

Jimmy Walten John Cumbcrluid 
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Alicia Bonner ^XB ^^^ 

Pred Bonner Charles Koffglei 

Mimi Tarlton Evelyn Gosnell 

Cort Craymer Edward Douglaa 

Mrs. Shtuts Mrs. Stuart Robson 

Mrs. Green Pearl Jardinere 

Josie Grace Kaber 

Tlllie Helen Barnes 

Miss Murphy Eleanor Dawn 

Rhoda Begova Judith Vossclli 

Lollie Ke lie Filmore 

A Policewoman Ip^^ Ralph 

A Fireman Fred Sutton 

Babette Eda Ann Luke 



SYNOPSIS: Act I. —Jimmy Walters' Apartment. Time 
— 8 P. M. Act II. — The Larchmont Baths. Time — 
Midnight. Act III. — Same as Act I. Time — i.xs A. M. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Jimmy Walters is a bashftil man. Because of his tmfor- 
tunate reaction to the sight of bare shoulders Jimmy is in 
danger of becoming a recluse. Also a prude. Therefore 
his friends decide he should be cured. They take him to a 
certain fancy-dress ball where he will see so much flesh he will 
never again be frightened by a little. The ball is raided and 
in escaping, Jimmy, dressed as a lady, climbs through tho 
window of a Turlash-bath parlor next door. Fearing arrest, 
he has a brisk time of it avoiding the attendants, and later, 
being discovered, it is a little difficult for him to explain to his 
wife that he did not deliberately plan the masquerade. 



"GOOD TIMES" 

A musical spectacle by R. H. Bumside, music by Raymond 

Hubbell, produced by Charles Dillingham at tiie 

Hippodrome Theater, New York, August 9, 

1920. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 

Belle Storey Nanette Flack 

'Happy" Lambert The Mannefords 



Author Geary Joseph Parsons 

Joe Jackson Robert MacClellan 

Ferry Corwey Daisy Smythe 

Mile. NaUlie Elizabeth Coyle 

Emma, Louise, Bertha and Virginia Putrelle 

Elsie Rose The Pender Troupe 

Berlo Sisten 
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"THE GIRL WITH THE .'CARMINE LIPS" 

A fardal comedy in three acts by Wilson Collison, producadS 
by Wilson Collison at the Punch and Judy Theater, "* 
New York, August 9, 1930. 



CAST OF_CHARACTERS 



Lomnston Tha Ojit with the Cumine Lina 

Edn« Le^ 



P«let HunroortoB Wilfred ClBrto 

Mmthiwf Dallu WeUord 

Dry Cleaner Edward U«ch 

Snat Arden-HaBunertDa Cnce Menken 
n, Stu/rescenl-Arden Kate Blanck* 

ijba Baird .. Philip BBrri«on 
Lawyer . . Culver Brice 

SYNOPSIS: Pmloeue — The Law Office of Mra. Lor- 
rington. Wedneiday MDmiiw. October 1 1 . Act I. — Tlie 
Lmng Room in Pi-ter Uommfnoo'i ApartTnent, PridsT 
Morning. Oclobrr 1}. Acl II. — The Same. A Pew 
Secdndi Later. Act III. — Same aa Ihe Prologue. Tweatr 
Minutes Later. Staged by Prieftly Morrison. 

'■ENTER MADAME" 

A comedy in three acts by Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne, p 

duced by Brock Pembertoa at the Garrick Theater, 

New York, August i6, 1920. 



Gersld Pitigeraid. 
Mn. Flora Ptmuo 



CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Jane Mo^th 



.- MoCo 

John Pitmefald Garvin Muir 

Aline Chalmers , Sheila Hayea 

Bice Mme. Micheletta Baroni 

The Doctor Pr»nd« M. Verdi 

Min Smith Minnie Mane 

Archimede... William Hallman 

Hadune Liu Delia Robia Gi]da Varea 

The Locale of the Thiw Acta Ii the Living Roam of 

Mr. Pitigerald'a Apartment. Staged by Brock Paabortoa. 

See page 98. 

"SPANISH LOVE" 

A drama in three acts with music by Avery Hopwood and N 

Roberts Rinehart, produced bv Wagcnhals & Kemps 

at the Maxine Elliott Theater, New York, 

August 17, 1910. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Roqaa , Wallace Hicknian 

Andrea Paul Huljer 
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Tonele. VicWr H«jninoni! 

Pepuso - - - --,-,-,-, -.,.,,--- Ben Hendricln 

Ranero Rjchud MorriM 

AnWn -.,-.. ^ ', ^ ., ^ p , - ^ ,.,--- - . Fruik Pel«n 

Don Fulfifoeio Run WbyUj 

Msrin m Cumeii Mmria AKBtn 

FuenuDtica lone Brigbt 

ConcFpciOD Kenyoq BLihop 

Mig«lo Gui C. Wcinbuig 

DroinHO ... - - Henry Sttpheosoo 

J«VMr WillUm H, Powell 

A Singer '.*.", ' Oldii Calvo 

A Singer Juper Mingume 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — A Conier N»r Ibe Cbarch in tba 
Bucrta of Murcia — Wliils the Sun Is in the Eut. Act II. 
— Ttas Counyaid ol Dddudcd'i Haiue — M the Shadow* 
Lensthen. Act III. — A Room in Domingo's Houu — and 
It !• Night, The 'nine — SuniUy. 

Javier and Pencho, two intense young men of Spain, finding 
they both love Maria del Carmen, fight for the right to woo her. 
Javier is wounded and Pencho Sees the country. He does not 
stay long away, however, for his love calls him and back he 
comes, to defy both the populace and the law. He is about to 
be arrested and prosecuted when, to save him, Maria agrees 
to marry Javier, whose father is very influential in the com- 
tnunity. Pencho, however, swears the wedding shall never take 
place — and it never does, because Javier, not being an over- 
strong youth, dies. Before he dies there is an understanding 
between the rivals and all is forgiven. 



"TICKLE ME" 

A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Otto Harbach, 
Oscar Hammerstein ad, and Frank Mandel, music by 
Herbert Stothart, produced by Arthur Ham- 
merstein at the Selwyn Theater, 
New York, August 17, 1920. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Mary Pairbanki Louiw Alien 

'ack Barton Allen Keanw 






Prmnli Tinnejr Priuik Tinner 

Marguerite Zender 



CoHtoma inipectoT- ^ Beniunin 

A Native Bsatmaa William 



Dorriani 



epecialtis f Pnnea Grant and Ted Wina 

A SUvB,. ..Jack Rieilu 

The Tongia ... Maniel P outseBU 

Blah Blah Harry PearM 

Keeper of Ihe Second House Tei Cooper 
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HouK. C»lni___. __ 

Thibet. Scene 4 — The VeU 
moDy of the Sund Batl 
of TempUlion, Scene 3 
HouH It Calcutta. Sceni 



Scene 3 — Anywhere- Scene 3 



Frank Tiimey, comedian, having a job as an actor with a 
moving- picture company in California, accompanies the troape 
to Tibet, where he plays several parts before the catneia and 
Ecveral more before the footlights while the scenery is being 
changed backstage. 



■'THE LADY OF THE LAMP" 

edy drama by Earl Carroll in three acts, prodticed I 

H. Woods in association with Earl Carroll at 
Republic Theater, New York, August 1 7, 1930. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 



.,Ceoi« Gaid 

StanJey Barrett Robiiuoa Meirbold 

Li PuYang. Brandon Hurtt 

John Sang Henry Herbert 

Lao Tiu Chung Edwin Maimll 

T-ion rio'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. . .. .Ei^t, Wilm 
SYNOPSIS: Act L — Scaw i —Study of Li Fu Yang, 
NewYorkCity. Sccnei — HiaSmoldDSRooni. S<:enej — 
In the Garden o( the EmiwrDr, Chengtu, China, Act 11. — 
On the Third Terrace of the Wonderful Yen Pagoda. 
Act III. —Scene 1 — In the Garden of the Emperor. 
Scene 1 — Study of Li Pu Yang. 

Arthur White, invited to dinner at the home of his friend, 
a Chinese philosopher named Li Pu Yang living in New York, 
arrives early for an inspection of the art treasures belonging to 
bis host. Ehuing his inspection he begs the privilege of smoking 
a pipe of opium — just for the experience. Li Fu Yang agrees, 
the pipe is lighted and Arthur floats away to dreamland wim the 
story of a mighty Chinese emperor who lived hundreds of 
years ago and his love for a beautiful princess running through 
*■'- bram. In his dream he sees himself as the emperor and 
ts to defend the princess against a stage full of murderous 
nchus. When he wakes he recognizes the love of his dreams 
III one of the lady guests of Li Fu Yang and his romance is 
happily consummated. 



s; 
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"THE CAVE GIRL" 

An American comedy in three acts by George Middleton and 

Guy Bolton, produced by F. Ray Comstock and 

Morris Gest at the Longacre Theater, August 

18, 1920. 



CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Rogers Arthur Barry 

Baptiste Brandon Peters 

J. T. Bates John Corpe 

Kufus Paterson Mark Snuth 

Georgina Case Martha Mayo 

Elsie Case Madeleine Marshall 

Divvy Bates Saxon Kling 

Margot Merrill Grace Valentina 

Prof. Orlando Sperry Grant Stewart 

Mr. Keys Pranklyn Hanna 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Caribou Lodge. An Isolated 
Camp in Northern Maine. Late August. Act II. — A 
Camp Some Miles Distant. The Following Morning. 
Act III. — The Same. Four Weeks Later. Afternoon. 
Time — Present. Staged by George Marion. 

J. T. Bates, captain of industry and used to getting his own 
way, organizes a camping trip in the Canadian wilds with the 
object of throwing together his somewhat diffident son and the 
young woman he {], T. Bates) has decided his son should marry 
that their engagement may follow naturally. But in the woods 
the son meets a "cave girl," the daughter of a nature-faking 
college professor, and, rather than be torn away from her, sets 
fire to the canoes. The fire spreads to the Bates camp and 
provisions, and for a month the party is forced to live like 
''wild things, " which convinces the Bates boy that the cave girl 
is the only one for him. 



"THE CHECKERBOARD" 

A comedv in three acts by Frederick and Fanny Hatton, pro- 
duced by P. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater, New York, August 19, 1920. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Portermain William Bville 

Townsend Kellogg Sydney Booth 

Susanne Taylor Miriam Sears 

Mrs. Taylor Kate Mayhew 

Joseph Taylor William Williams 

T. Edward Taylor Jack Raffael 

Jeremiah Emery Norval Keedwell 

Olga Zola Talma 
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^*id being refused the money by her relatives, she seeks to borrow 

^* of a nice-looking young man boarding with her aunt. The 

"^^Lct that she calls at the young man's room after the household 

*S asleep and when they are both in their "nighties," and that 

they are both discovered, starts something of a scandal. Being 

^- free soul, Violet doesn't care what people think or say, but 

^''^ather than listen to them she and the yoimg man run away. 

**hey are pursued by the outraged family, arrested and forced 

to stand trial for a technical violation of the Mann Act, but 

tJie judge and jury dismiss the case and Violet and her young 

xnan decide to get married. 

■'THE BAT" 

ft A myst«ry drama in three acts by Mary Roberts Rinehart and 

Avery Hopwood, produced by Wagenhals & Kemper at 

the MoroBCO Theater, New York, August 33, 1910, 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

IJmie M«y Vofc«t 

UiD ComdU Van GocOer Effie Blliln 

BiUy Hany Morvfl 

BioDia Stiurt Saga 

Min Dale Ogden Aaae MorriaoD 

Dr. Wella Edw«rd Ellil 

ADdenon Haniflon Hunter 

Riehaid Plemion .Richard Bamnrt 

Rcnaald Bmwoni- K«iii«th Huster 

AnUnknown Man ... Rabert Viughao 

SYNOPSIS; Aetl I. — Living Room in Mias V»n Gorder'* 
Lone Idand Honu Ad II. — "Hii Same. Act III. — The 
Oarret ol Iha Sams House. Ttie Pla/ SUaed under Ibc 
Direction of CoUia Kempn. 

Cornelia Van Gorder, a maiden lady of sijrty, rents the summer 
home of a New York banker who had been reported killed in 
Colorado some months before. She is warned that mysterious 
things are happening around the house, but she refuses to move. 
About this time it is discovered that a large sum of money is 
missing from the dead banker's bank. Immediately the sus- 
pidon is aroused that, far from being dead, he has stolen the 
money, hidden it in a secret chamber in his house, and is await- 
ing a good chance to sneak back and get it. Four different 
people are after the money — the bank cashier, wrongfully 
accused of taking it; a detective engaged by Miss Van Gordor 
to clear up the mystery: a doctor friend and supposed «m- 
federate of the missing banker, and the "Bat," a notorious thief 
who has long eluded the police. There are mysterious murders. 
Shivery rappings and many fal^e leads for the audience to follow 
before the mystery is finally cleared. 
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' ' HAPPY-GO-LUCKY " 

dy in three acts by Ian Hay, produced by A, H. 
the Booth Theater, New York, August a*, 19 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 
\bol Munwmios . . -* - - . 



'. M>mwuina./.~.-.~.i.~.l-'.'.'.'..'.Uv^e Mucdotuld 
I Wdwyo ..OiwiJd Yortm 



Tillr Wtlwyo. Muriel MBrun Harver 

Aaielii Wclwyn BlyOit Daly 

Percv WcJwyn.- P™nlt R«tor 



Mr. Mehto Run Cecil C 

Mr. Jno, Pumphenton Oui. Banhoton 



— ThoTt™ 

(EogUniJ). Ssitirdiy Attemoon. 

*" '- Y. London, W. V. Monday, 

J Art II. Tuaday "' 
Staged by W. H. Giln 



r.'.'"/"/^V^'.'.'/^'..iin*YO■B^ea 
loda -J. H. Bnwer 

Cecil Caineiaa ■ 

Oui. Banhotomew ^^^^M 

O. P. H<«gie ^^^H 

— Tbe Towen. Shotley BeauchBnp ^^^^H 

W. V. M'ondav ATtemiipii. Aci III^ ^^^^H 

. Tuaday l^oining. Time — Tha ^^^^H 

W. H. Gilmore. ^^^H 

[ner of dresses in London, and T^^^^H 

-class way, becomes acquainted *^^^^H 
the top <k a tuppenny bus. RichU^^^^| 
at Tilly shall know his people — VS^^ 



Tilly Welwyn, a designer of dresses in London, and 
attractive in her middle-class way, becomes acquainted 
Richard Mainwaring on the top <k a tuppenny bus. Ric 
being smitten, insists that Tilly shall know his people — 
Mainwarings of the Towers, Shotley and Bcauchamp — and 
invites her home for a week end. Tilly finds the Mainwarinn 
no end swell, but, believing they are dealing largely in "swank/* 
determines to be just as swell as tbey. So she invites them for » 
return visit to her and her family m Russell Square, Eloomsbury. 
The day they arrive it happens there is a bailiff in the house, 
come to collect a small bill from Tilly's father, but he (tho 
bailiff) kindly agrees to pretend he is a butler. He make* 
rather a sorry, though comic, mess of bulling, and tbe Main- 
warings are quite upset. But young Richard refuses lo take 
tbdr class prejudices seriously, and when they insist he shall 

S've Tilly up, promptly returns to Bloomsbury, pays off the 
ailifl and rents the best room in the Welwyn's house, 

'■PADDY THE NEXT BEST THING" 
A comedy drama in four acts by Gayer Mackay and I 
Ord, produced by Robert Courtnddge at the Shubert ^ 
Theater, August 37, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Oensnl Adair Waller Edwin 

J»clcO'H«» HuebHunaey 
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Mieky CbuJtm McCuthy 

itim O'Han Jnlik StD*rt 

HiB Uuy 0'H«n tubal Virt 

Piddy SllMa Hubwi 

Eileco Adaii Eonke BOioK 

Laimnci Bloke Cyril Scott 

Gwandoline Car«w.,... Vsn Finlu 

Dr. DBvy Adair ChailM B. Wdta 

Lord Salkby C. Bernard Mtnre 

Domn BUn Kitty O'Connor 

Wehb Mnrten Maguira 

Mr*. Binsle Eraily Lornine 

Mn. PutUr Alici Bclmon Cliffs 

■"■ ■ :t Takw J.. B. Souther 

-"PSIS: Act I. — Tbe Gbvi Houae. Mominc. 
-The Sunt Evening. (The Ball.) Act III.— 
y's Diapensary. (Shopherd'B Buafa.) Act IV. — ■ 
— A Pint-clus Carriage on the L. ft N. W. Ry. 
' Tlis Gtian Uouas. Slagcd by Robert CourtODJdaB. 



"BLUE BONNET" 

A comedy is three acts by George Scarborough, produced by 

Lee and J. J. Shubert at the Princess Theater, New Ywi, 

August 38, igao. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Billy Barleaon Bmeft Traex 

Hope Hillyei Mona Thomaa 

Jep Qaylon .-...Bd«v NdKm 

Min SalUe Jenldna .'...Hdsn Lowell 

radge SusaJl Robert UarriHHi 

Tmy Mack Riehatd Taber 

Mra, Gilitrap Mattie ECaeiM 

Jim CoQkaey Noil Barton 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Eariy Morains. Act II. — A 
Weak Later. Batly Bmning, Art IlT. — Two Boun 

tbe Hillyet^ch houie in tliaRio Grude cinstry □! Teiu. 

The tune is the iimiDier al igib. while the National Guard 

WMM on patml duty along the Mericon border. 
Billy Burleson, living aud working on the Hilly er ranch with 
Professor Hillyer and his daughter, Hope, is faced with a problem 
when the professor dies. Either he must abandon Hope in her, 
hour of n^, or stay on, run the ranch and let the go^ps talk. 
He might marry her, but neither of them is of a^ — and, 
besides, be isn't sure she would want lo mairy him. Billy 
decides to run the ranch and help Hope, and as a result involv* " 



i 



himself in a series of lights with those who speak slightingly 
of his high-minded motives. Among those who misunderstand is 
Terry Mack, a young American soldier, stationed on the border. 



A 
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Terry and Billy have several set-tos over Hope, but as neither 
can whip the other they finally agree to combine forces and 
save her from a scheming lacdgrabber who is trying to get tiie I 
ranch. After which Billy and Hope discover their t" " ' — ^ 
for each other. 



"THE GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES OF 1930" 



PRINCIPALS ENCAGED 



Mumret a 
PonfH-ofo 



P«*W«?Meye™ 
Howard Muili 



HanH 
Mile, t 



"THE BAD MAN" 

A satirical comedy in three acts by Porter Emerson Brown, 

produced by William Harris, Jr., at the Comedy Theater, 

August 30, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

OBbCTt Janes Fmolt Cootosr 

Henry Smith Jnorx A. Devlne 

Morgan PeU Fnid L. Tidm 

Lucia Pell ,. .Franca Canon 

Red Giddingi lohn Harnagton 

Juper Haidy .Wilson S^ynolda 

ADEela Hardy Edna Hibbard 

Pimeho LopM Holbrooli Blinn 

Pedro Herbert Heywood 

Vennaliano Jama H. Bell 

Alvarada ChiiS White Hawk 

Min- lBdi»a Joe 

A Medcan Cook Prank BiibV 

Bradley Chario Gibney 

Blake Janes fi. Lenhart 

SYNOPSIS; Act I.— Ruieh Hoose of Gilbert Jona osi 
the Men csn Border. Noon. Aot II. — The Same. Doik. 
Act III. — The Same. BTeoing. Stesed by Lester 

See page 269. 




I 
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"CALL THE DOCTOR" 

A cosudy in thre« acts by Jean Archibald, produced by David 

Belosco at the Empire Theater, New York, 

Aug\^ 31, igao. 

CAST OP CHARACTBRB 

Dudley Townwuid Philip Henvala 

Howud Mowlmi' Williun Uonia 

ludgs Thorax John Araorr 

Jp*a Dnriiu Jual Betdur 

Cuherioe Uowbny Chu-Icrtte Talkor 

Balog-Uui Puiia MuinoS 

"--1 Spmeor - .J»ne Houitoa 

d Thoinx Mn, Tom WuB 

iat Luw Barbaia MiltoB 

Ndlia Rn MutiD 

SYNOPSIS: Aet I. — The Mmrbrayn" Home. Weft- 
mount. Oian. Act 11. — At the Mowbriyi'. a Pew D«ya 
Uter. Act III. — At Io«i'« AMrtment, New York City, 
the Pollowtnfi Week. Time — The Ktac Future. SUgsd 

The Mowbrays, Cathoine and Howard, find themselves 
confronted by a familiar situation. Catherine, bom a senti- 
mentalist, is convinced Howard no longer loves her. Tiring 
of a tea-year honeymoon, he has begun to forget his wedding 
anniversaries, and accepts his wife's lass of greeting as a settled 
custom in place of a daily thrill. Mrs, Mowbray Knoi 
thing must be done. Happening upon the advertisement of a 
"Doctor of Domestic Difficulties," she calls the doctor, who 
tiUTis out to be an exceptionally attractive young woman with 
better than average common sense. The doctor advises Mrs. 
Mowbray to "cut loose" — to buy herself a lot of fancy clothes, 
to go to gay parties, to take a long trip away from home and 
subtly to suggest that perhaps it would be as well if she were 
to apply for a divorce. The scheme works and the neglectful 
husband is brought to terms. Meanwhile the doctor herself 
has fallen desperately in love with Dudley Townsend, an at- 
tractive bachelor friend of the Mowbrays, and seems destined 
to give up her practice and confine herself to her own domestic 
problems at the play's end. 

■■THE SWEETHEART SHOP" 
A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by Anne Caldwell, 



New York, August 31, 1920. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 
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CPtfgy - nn» PlaoiBC 
uu Lorinm Joaepli Loton 
adml BkHmt Uaiv Harper 

PtMt Potter Hiirr K. Mijitoo 

" - Bnbtr liow»id 



Naulie Blythe 

pubiw - ifuA I iimiii 

SETHjIto Cl.r Ha 

OiaBa Inu IrriiH 

TWdy TeddrBadm 

lOBB DoTDlhr Ininm 

Marr MiSii Brsty 

Annnth Chartotte TitIot 

CUtinda Juw AJnl 

" — _ O'Biioi 






.. Ridpb 



-- ....Alfrtd Opier 

Jacli amy hS 

BiS j«k Schadd 

hta WilBua Stnhbtua 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. —The Sucxlheut Shop. Lm* 
AttanUKM. Act IL — LorinKr'i Studto. Evmini. Act 
III. — A Fifth Avsnne Auelion Room. Sti«ed by Bdcu- 
UacGrcBOr. 

"LITTLE MISS CHARITY" 

A musical comedy in two acts by Edward Clark, muac by 

S. R. Henry and M. Savin, produced by Richard G. 

Hemdon at the Belmont Theater, New York, 

September 2, igao. 



BCfalii 
"Dicta 



,ST OF CHARACTERS 

LuciUe Williuiu 

:1av" FofUr. aliu J. Robert Pulton 

Frederick Raymoml, Jr. 

GrBbun Henry Viaomt 

"PiiiBerm"ClB)',>liHRBv. Dr. ClaytoQ Prank Uoolaa 

Amy Shirl«r Uajorie Gaieaoa 

Aoaa BuMnfidd Joaaita Pletchar 

MkiTbidar SdoaSbaw 

Woodruff Porto' Bernard Weill 

Mortimer Gayllns Jere McAnliS* 

BiUikiin .Ijlliui White 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Scmn i — EitMioi at Ansel 



Act 11. — Scene t — Offlcra of the BuLlerfield Society. 

Shree Day» Later.) Scene i — The Same. (Two Daya 
ter.) Scene 3 — The Same. (Two DayiLaler.) Stafted 
by Alirod Hickman and C. A. de Lima. 

Angel Buttcrfield, heiress to millions and philanthropicaJly 
inclined, advertises for a manager to help her spend her money. 
The: "ad" falling into the hands of "Dicky" Foster, "PingerB" 
Cluy, and Amy Shirlej^, a trio of crooks, they plan to fleece 
Miss Butterfield and disappear with the money. It happens, 
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however, that they become so interested in their scheme to build 
a model town to take care of the poor old rent strikers that they 
determine to go throu|;h with the philanthropy. By marrying 
Angel, "Didcey" acquires the forttme honestfy. 



"HONEYDEW 



tt 



Play with music in two acts, music by Efrem Zimbalist, book 

and lyrics*by Joseph Herbert, produced by Joe Weber at 

the Cadno Theater, September 6, 1920. 



CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Henxy Honeydew Hal Poide 

Sylvester Adams John Park 

Howard Taylor Sam Ash 

Captain EHck John Dunsmure 

Jack Kuy Kendall 

Pedro Prank GUI 

Chimser Pred Manatt 

Timothy Hay Walter Morrison 

Mrs. Vanoni Theresa Maxwell Conover 

Lcaiore Dorothy Pollis 

Muriel Ethelind Terry 

Pendopt Marie HaU 

Conchita Mile. Marguerite 

Daisy Evelyn Earle 

Sing Loo Helen Long 

Miss Japonica Dorothy Powers 

Miss Rosemary Aldian Hudson 

Miss Jonquil Adele Sanderson 

Miss Nasturtium Betty Hill 

Miss Violet Margaret Arthur 

Miss Dahlia Beatrice Wallace 

Miss Asalea Doris Benham 

Miss Orchid Margaret Leona 

Miss Hollyhock Dorothy NeiU 

Miss Columbine Alice Pursell 

Miss Gardenia Betty De Grasse 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — The Studio of Henry Honeydew at 
Pelham. Act II. — Scene x — Henry Honeydew s New 
Home at Larchmont. Afternoon, a Year Later. Scene a — 
Same. Staged by Hassard Short. 

"GENIUS AND THE CROWD" 

An American comedy in three acts by John T. Mclntyre and 

Frsmcis Hill, produced by George M. Cohan at the Cohan 

Theater, New York, September 6, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Philippe Trava George Renavent 

Robert G. Burr Prank Otto 

Harrison Uoyd H. Cooper ClifFe 

Dickson Prank Hollins 

Parker Prank Ro« 
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Foils UalliA 

Honnl Boaldan 

,.Uu Prachch 

QariM BBimt 

Wiicht KnvM 

-Rdpfa Brumd 

- - Uarion CoaUcT 

Viol* Lmtb 

Unit PMbtBT 

L«dBonOtIu«t 

— _- Vanl^dterMtS 

fc^««» RBbtlW— 
[■■■I rnniiiii I ni«iiiii«i 

MMaw 9«i*» LbioIb , Kathtrins Slenrt 

Hw Mck - - Uuup HMib* 

&Ht Rita Romilr 

HbiD* PW " OntuLcn 

E t^bn Helen Slav 

iC JMl i ii ir ia Allele U>or 

ita ■wBf-VmttMi Kar UacCandaml 

^KBawd-JoBCt Adelaide Stan 

Mpa. M lOJ I ^B■ l^ l DorotliK puicler 

ifiB Adli^R- .- r ,-...... -.Dorothy Lorame 

B«Vi>(Mk Hefoi Lovetl 

lb* WwMmlitt MariE CmmniBgi 

IS VMdinlv Doniihr Oar 

STNOPSffi: Act L — ne Muic Room b Tnva't 
AMMaaot. at tbe Annline. Late AfUmoon. Acl II. — 
TtjIii-^^-"- Shop. AboBt 7 ono^k the Neit Bvenimt. 
Aet ni. — Tbe lloiic Room m Tcava'i Apartmeot. 
Bi» w p'Oocfc Hit Same Xight. SUied by Geo. M. Cofaan. 

Wi Kp pe Trtva, a violinist, grows weary of the crowd, pw- 
liaJtaif tbe crowd of women that tags him insistently. '" 
«oma, he deddcs, are vampires, and he will have none of tbi 
B* wml* lo "be good, and clean." Finally Trava becomes 
^mrirtJA about women that he refuses lo keep a concert date atl 
Camt^ HaJI. He will give up his career rather than plftv. f 
Be B xoins Bway to the solitudes where he can be alone with hi» 1 
MOVtarr. U happens that the secretary is a vtry attractiv«| 
nunc woman and what really is the matter with Trava k 
hcteoeqierateiy in love with her and doesn't know it. His best 
fcknd, a smart younfi automobile salesman, senses the violinist's 
bOdbte. and by arousing his jealousy induces him both to play 
tX C^negie Hall and later to ask the secretary to marry him. 

"THE WOMAN OP BRONZE" 

A play in three acts by Paul Kester, produced at the Pratee 
'Theater, New York, September 7, 1930. 

CAST OF CBARACTBRS 

, _,.- Ralph Sh"!™ 

Td«b Randall . . . Oemld n 

-■ ■ - • •' .-..>..,.i-...iK»Gan 
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Huy Colli 



EUi33f!' 



Douglu Gnium. . 



'..WiUiaai Kopihii 
. ..Buiul Stoiiiu 

Mur Vin40 

. .Walter CooMllr 



EugBno Pomn 

. .UoTfarct Anflliii 



Ralph Wcidbui 






of Leonard Hun 
tr Yorli. 



n of the Play Tales* 



Iteht. 



i* Houn. Jiwt 



Vivian Hunt realizes, after devotioE the best ten years of her 
life to Leonard Hunt, her htisband, who is a sculptor and Gome- 
thing of a genius, that Leonard's love tor her is waning. Also 
that it is turning toward Sylvia Morton, a young girl visiting 
the Hunts. Because the sculptor is at a crisis in his career, in 
which he is competing for a milhon-dollar prize, his wife deter- 
mines not to make a scene by denouncing Sylvia. Even when 
she learns that the girl is to bear the sculptor a child she restrains 
herself and does not commit the murder that is in her heart. 
A year later the sculptor, having tired of Sylvia, returns re- 
pcntentl^ to Vivian and, being a genius, is forgiven. Then it i« 



that in his wife's 



□ the "victory that has conquered defeat 



through suffering, the sculptor catches the light of inspiration 
for which he has been searching, the Kght he pur[>oses to transfer 
to his "Woman in Bronze," the heroic figure which shall be the 
r of his prize group. 

"A MAN OF THE PEOPLE" 

A drama in three acts by Thomas Dixon, produced by Thomas 
Dixon at the Bijou Theater, New Vork, Septeml>ec 7, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 
Ah> .... KobartUttl* 

, Anaela McCahilt 
. . .^Howard Hall 

„ _..Bllen Moitlmar 

Cdlonet Nlcolay Claude B. C<»D«r 

Bdwin M. SUoton W. J. Brady 

Geo. Geo. B. McCldlao Charlei Webrta 

CapUin Vaughwi Cfaarlaa Cofhlui 

Betty Winier Palrida Korru 

ThafldBui Stevmi , It*n T. Hiikcy 

Haory Hayniond.. ~ "' " "' '" 
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C gC Abnltvo Lincoln's CaJiMi e to J 
retabi the oo w fi dtww of the makonteDts in hii a , — -^ " 
the vist of the RcfM^dican luiKuiUeauui to aumrt lat «id»- 
dnwa] frcm the prewdeattal race loBowmg Uc mKMuaUkMt m 
1864. 

"UTTLE OLD NEW YORK" 

A txMotiy in four acta by Rida Johnsca Yoocie. pnidnced bf 

Sam H. Hanit at the Ptyimutfa Theater, New Yotk, 

Septanber 8, 1930. 

CAST OP CHAKACTBRS 

Lanj Ddtmi Bnot Gladnaiw 

Wutdastoa trriDs Pnnk QikIUb 

P>u GnaiB*Ik3i Jflln Raa^fl 

Bean Brmn - Jttia Wnri 

Dui^O-KdOy Oariii KenMi* 

Conwlhu VandBtiOt OoB^aa J. Weal 

JahB Jacob Am« Albert "- — 

BEtqr Scbaria SmB 

BmrnyWalor*- 

RacU Bmnta ,^ , 

BoIIr Bor BiewBw P«J Portar 

Aiiau Dc Pnnto- - I^oliiw W-'" 

Uichul O-Dar All T. 

htncu O'Dn Ceoeriem Totiaa 

P*ta Ddmoaica Wm. J. UcC^Bn 

BiD H.Tt-. PiMk HoMn 

John Boer Pnd Puiliuta 

Sunucl BulFT That. Housk 

SYNOPSIS^ Acl I. — At L«fTy Delevu'i. An II.— 
Tba DcIehu Gudec. A Fnr M<ntlii Ulcr. Act III. — 
TlK Pire Hook, Ttie Pollowins Ni«ht. Acl IV. — Btck 
(o the Dslevu'i the PoUowina Momine. Tbe Action a( 
tbe PUy Tmupira in New Yorit Abopol eBio. SugEd by 
Sun Porrst. 

The Michael O'Days of Ireland, leaming that if there were 
a boy in the family he would be heir to the fortune left by a 
New York Idnsman, conspire to substitute Patricia O'Day, who 
ihould have been a boy but isn't, as tbe real heir. Michael, 
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the father, brings Patricia, dressed as a boy, to New York. 
The ^1 carries off the deception well enough until she learns 
that if she gets the money, Larry Delavan, her cousin, vfith 
whom she has fallen in love, will be cheated out of it. Then, 
rather than go through with the scheme, she risks a jail sentence 
for herself and father by confessing. The setting is in the 
New York of 18 10, when John Jacob Astor spoke witti a German 
accent and Cornelius Vanderbilt ran a ferry. 



"POLDEKIN" 

A comedy in four acts bvBooth Tarkixigton, produced by George 
C. Tyler at the Park Theater, New York, September 9, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Podoff Carl Anthony 

Maria Elsie Mackay 

Pinsky E. G. Robinson 

Nicolai Manart Kippen 

Endachieff Emil Hoch 

Krimoff Hubert Wilke 

Poldeldn George ArUss 

Blanche Julia Dean 

Welch Si<Uiey Toler 

Sergeant Wm. H. Barwald 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — An AfMirtment in a Russian City. 
Act II. — A Tenement Back Yard in New York. Act III. — 
The Same as Act II. Act IV. — A Room in the Tenement. 

Poldekin, a mildly radical student Bolshevist, is brought by 
a group of Reds from Russia to America to help them spr^d the 
soviet government's propaganda. Being a prmter, he prepares 
the copy and sets the type for the circulars. In America Polde- 
kin is so favorably impressed with the opportunities of the 
people and the freedom they enjoy that he refuses to follow 
where the Reds would lead, ana substitutes extracts from 
the Declaration of Independence for the revolutionary preach- 
ments his friends would send out. He is wounded in the fight 
which precedes the taking of the Bolshevists, but he gets well 
and becomes a good American. 

"WELCOME STRANGER" 

A comedy by Aaron Hoffman in four acts, produced by Sam H. 
Harris at the Cohan and Harris Theater, New York, 

September 13, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

David Prankel David Adler 

Bije Warner John Adair. Jr. 

Clem Beemia David Higgina 
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Gideoo Trter Bca Johataa 

SetbTrimbli BiKnn)l.Suda 

BbHoolur Cbula L Sebofiald 

Icbabod WtuCwn Bdimiiid Biaoc 

lador SoloiDoa ^^ff! Stdiier 

Gimca WhitVD Vtlsic Hjcbfaaa 

N«d Tyler Pmk Hecbsn 

Un. Trimble I«don Uutin 

HMTClaric iUrgMittKuwv 

B>ther Soloiooii Mary Bnadoa 

Doncaaa ■ Perdval Lennoa 

Sam Jnl« J. BeoDst 

SYNOPSIS: Act L — LoMiT o( the Gnnd Hotel. Ne- 
Yur'i Btc. Act II. — Clon't Home. Five Weeks Later. 
Note — In Act IL (he lights will be loweted (oi a few lecand* 
to deaoU a latwi of about biJf an hour. Act III. — Office, 
The Following May. Act IV . — Lobby of the Cmnd Hotel. 
The FoUoviM Nev Year't Bve. Ttae Sccdsi Are L«iil in a 
Small New Bneland Town. 

Isidor Solomon, a Jewish merchant, seeking a new field in 
which to establish himself in busines.?, drifts into a. New England 
village that has declared a social and commercial war on his race. 
Being a kindly soul, influenced a little by what he has heard of 
Christian Science, he manages tu aCick around until he has 
brought prosperity to the village and most of its people. The 
Yankees come not only to like Isidor, but, learning that the most 
violent anti-SemitJc amon^ them is himself an apostate Jew 
hiding under a Christian alias, they ahnost grow efiu^ive in thdr 
enthusiasm* 

■■ONE" 

A drama in three acts by Edward Knoblock, prodticed by 

£)avid Belasco at the Belasco Theater, New York, 

September 14, 1920. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Dr. Noah Peteh. RandlB Ayrton 

Theodon Beverley Philip DeabonnHh 

Machaeljaflny .Uariin Lewii 

Bert Ma«iia Tlieodore Babcock 

Peail Delaado I v^„,^ c,. 

Ruby Delgadof FtMcea Stan 

Mn. Henry P. Howland ..Marie R. Burke 

Mn. Delgado Clara Sidney 

Katie . - Daisy Belmore 

An Elevator Gii! - Lulu Ayrton 

SYNOPSIS: Art T. — Scene i — London. A Prirale 
Sitting Rooin in a Boarding Home in Kjcnairgton. A 
November Evening lo P. M, Lon.JuT Time, vS«nf a — New 
York. A Privato Silting-nvwn ol a Small Hotel, s P- M, 
New York Tmie, Note — to r>. M, in London mrrespoadj 
to J P. M. in New York. Ttirne Days Elapee. Act H. — 
Sc«ne I — Loodoa. The Pnvate Sittma Room in Eeoainc- 
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ton AsBin. 3 P. M. London Time. Scene 3 — New York. 
The PnnU Sitting Rnora in the Hotel Asun. jP. M. New 
York Time. Actlll, — Scene i— London. The Silliiw 
Room in KencinEton. The Sun* Day u Act II. lO P.U. 
London TtaiTTen D»ys EUpee. Scene i — New York. 
The SittingKoom in New Voik. 8 P. M. New York Time. 
Stised byDivid BduKio. 

Pearl and Rub^ Delgado are twin sisters wbo share, according 
to certain theorists, one soul between them. Whatever the 
distance that separates them they are able to communicate 
with each other, and each is greatly dependent on the other. 
Thus Ruby, an accomplished pianist, is unable to do herself 
justice unless Pearl is near to help her. When Ruby goes to 
New York to make her concert debut the young man who has 
been in love with her transfers his affections to Pearl, yet Pearl ia 
convinced in her heart that it realiy is Ruby he loves and is 
reluctant to accept him. ReaHiing finally that only by the 
death of either herself or her sister can their two half bouIb be 
united in one body. Pearl makes the great sacrifice by killing 
herself, and the puzzled youth realizes tiiat it was Ruby he had 
always loved. 

"THE GUEST OF HONOR" 

A comedy in three acts by William Hodge, produced by Lee 

Shubert at the Broadhurst Theater, New York, 

September Jo, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Sck Weathethee Gnib4m Lueu 
IS. Momy. Jennie Leioaat 

Hr. Werner WilliKn H. Thompeon 

LauDdrr Boy. ..-....-...--..-. Howard Morsen 

Ur. Wertle BdKud O'Connor 

Sihn WeBtherlxe Williun Hodoe 
obeit Thiiby Harold HcMoo 

RoeuBOnd Kent Helen Wolcntt 

lone Ctirtii Miciaio McOuIn' 

Helen Kent Alice Bricker 

Mr. LeioiT Louis DercUy 

Mr. Kent Frederic dc Belleville 

Mri.Kent Ann WnninBton 

Butler Lee Fr»nk 

Tom .John N. Whcelef 

SYNOPSIS; Act I. — John Wcathcrbec'i Living Room 
uid Studio. New York Qly. Act II, — The Same u 
Act I. Faur D.yj Later. Act III. — "Hemony Hill" 
on the Kent EsUte in Comiecticui. Two Days Laier. 
Slagcd hy William Hoda'- 

John Weatherbee, a struggling writer with a flair for verse, 
is starving in a top-floor studio. Living with him is a boy of 



i 
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four he had taken as an infant from the arms of a dying mc 

in a boarding house. Westherbee, having submitted some 
verses to a woman's literary-club competition, is awarded the 
prize and invited to be the dub's guest of honor. The young 
woman who brings the invitation turns out to be the adopted 
baby's aunt, which precipitates a struggle to see whether the 
poet or the child's legal guardian shall have him. A com- 
promise is agreed upon. 1^16 poet marries the aunt, and they 
agree to bring up the boy together. 



"ANNA ASCENDS" 



CAST OF CUAKACTSRS 

Howard Piilt (Known M Ceoti) Joho WetnM- 

"Bunch" Berry Rod LaRoQue 

Allen Epkrklw Edward Moth 

JohnStoad Clifl Wonnan 

'■Beautv" Tanner EffinKhmn Pmlo 

BmijPak FnnkHnteb 

William Wini DeToK 

Slid CouiT Guitava RoUud 

Riam S. K. Pried 

BesBc Piak Bettr Aldn 

NelUe Van Houm .-,.....-.,..----.-...--. Gloria Artoa 

Mia Bird,.,. Helen Cromwell 

Anna Ayyobb (Later known ai Anna Adanu). Alice Bradj 
SYNOPSIS: Act 1. — Siad Coury's Cofleo Hooae, 
Waihington Street. New York City. Act II. — Private 
Offl«a Henry Piak. New York Citv. Si> Years Later. 
Act III. — Counuy Home o[ Henry Puk. Itvinston^n-tlU' 
Hadaon. Tliree Mootbi Later. Act IV. — Same at Act I. 
Tbe Nut Day. 



Anna is a young Syr 






o America, talces a ji 



xiffee hoiase, saves her (3 a week, becomerf' 
wildly ambitious to become a good American, meets a young 
New Yorker of good family who tries to help her, and is finally 
forced to stab a vicious cadet who would make a white slave of 
her. Thinking she has killed him, she flees, changes her name, 
and goes to night school. Six years later she is a best seller 
among the authors, having written the novel called A nna Ascendi. 
Again she meets the good young man and, though the white 
slaver returns to threaten her, succeeds in having him jailed 
the same day she promises to marry the hero. 



1 jailed ■ 
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"MARRY THE POOR GIRL" 

A farcial comedy in three acts by Owen Davis, produced by 

Oliver Morosco at the Little Theater, New York, 

September 15, 193a. 

Stera Ripley WHliam D«vid 

Kiltie Porler Fnnca Mann 

M«. Paddington Gertrude MiitUnd 

Tom tturiion Frank Allworth 

Wallace Paddington Halbert Brawn 

k Tmqh. ....■.''.■.■.■,■.■.■.";.■.■,■;,■.■.".".■,■,'.■ .Wi'uSa RoaeDe 

dley Utt1e6eld Harold De Beckar 

1 Wiiiiud Ninita Brirtow 

Kev. Carllaa Gibbi SUpletoa Kent 

Ron Garr ^ . . . ^ ^ . . . ^ . . , . .Beatrice Kovtm 

MorgBo Wilbur Bratin 

Sara Groean ,-..-..-.-.,--.,,-..-,, ^ ,, , Maude O'Corinor 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Scene 1~ The Main Hall on Ihs 

" ' w of Wallace Paddinatoa'a Houjie on Looa 

-__.- SB 3 —Jack Tanner'a Room. Ael II. — The 

Living Room. A Few Minute* Later. Act III. — Tfae 
Living Roam. That Evening. Staged by Piieitly Mottiioq 

Julia Paddington and Jack Tanner are guests at the same house 
party. Jack's friends, brining him home full of the stufi that 
should have disappeared with prohibition, shove him through 
the door of Julia s room by mistake. He spends the night in 
the armchair into which he settles and next morning scandal 
threatens. Julia's parents insist sbe shall marry the young 
man to quiet the gossip. The ceremony is performed, where- 
upon, thinking to help him out of the scrape, lack's friends 
appear with one or two alleged liist wives, making him out a big- 
amist. Jack and Julia thereupon decide to remam married. 



"THE TAVERN" 

A comedy tragedy in two acts by Cora Dick Gantt, produced 

by George M. Cohan at the Cohan Theater. New York, 

September 37, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

The Tavern Eeeper'i San Phillips Tead 

The Hired Girl Wanda Carlyle 

The Tavern Keefier Dodnn Mitchell 

The Hired Mui Spencer Cfaarten 

The Vagabond Arnold Dsty 

The Woman ElneRiur 

TlieOovenMT Morgan WalUot 

The Govnnor'* Wife Lucia Uoore 

Tlie Govemor'a Daughter Alberta Burtoa 

TheFianci , WiUiam Jclbeir 
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street Cw Condaclor. . 

BoUcT 

SYNOPSIS: Actl.- 
Act II. — Seme i — Di 



. .Gcoigc Spdim 



— Bitcnor of Uotd Mi 



Gr«t« 

A Street m CoUndo 5t>ru«g. C<>la. 
kviea Roaa of the Mmoq Hone, 
^t Ibc Bottcnn o( ■ Mine Shaft. 
- -'->-- Muon Home. Eyenhn, 
Bjnar, Kavmiu. Cobft. 



I of WUliam Collier's farce, "Ckosjit k 



"THREE UVE GHOSTS" 

A comedy in three acts by Frederick Isbam, produced by I _ 

Mardn at the Greenwich Village Theater, New Ytffk, 

September 39, 1930. 

CAST OF CHARACTBKS 

tia. Gubbiiu - Beryl Mam 

Pern Woaftn ButHce HiDa' 

BoGm BnuDctt ShukdfMd 

enmie Gubbiiu Chulei McN'aughlmi 
nUaia PoMa Perc; H^lan 

Ancfy Crril Oudmck 

Roie Gordon Flon fliillli M 

Btioi of ScDtlud Yard - . C3iwln IMIoa 

fienisi .Arthur HetaaUa 

Lady Ldceiter HeiMdea Denon 

Jimmie Gubbins, William Foster and "Spoofy," a _. 

return to London from a German prison camp after the war 
find themselves hsted with the officially dead. None of t 
three is in a position to correct the error. Gubbins' mother h. 
already collected hts life insurance; Foster is a young Amarica 
who had left New York under a cloud and has reason to beli 
the police are still looking for him, and "Spoofy," suffering ft 
shell shock, can remember nothing of the past. "" 
also has developed an uncanny skill as a kleptomai 

serves to complicate matters. Before the evening i: 

records of the three are cleared up and the ending is satisfying. 



"BROADWAY BREVITIES 1920" 

A revue in two acts by Blair Treynor, Archie Gottler, Arthur i 

Jacl^on and George Gershwin, produced by George Le 

Maire at the Winter Garden, New York, Septer^ier 

PRINCIPALS ENCAGED 
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ii KoilaS PeeST Puker 



Edith HaUQr 
Tcck Mufdodc 
Vcrrm GraiKt 



"THE MrRAGE" 

A melodrama in three acts by Edgar Selwyn, produced by the 

Selwyns at the Times Square Theater, New York, 

September 30, 1920. 



Muic .™' 

Mn, Irene Monland.. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS 



ChMter (Cbet) Minin WilU_ 

AI Manning Alan Dinehut 

Williim Bert J. Norton 

Mile. Eliie .WmmS* Unrenee 

Dally Mi:Miinn Helen Munnnn 



Chartea SUnwood , . 
F^ Arnold 

Sdmrd Goddjne.',' 
Geor^ Claytoa 



. ."Mabelle SOoM 
. . . . Cuuillft LyoB 
.-Geonte Lo Scat 



Acwitment in the Piftie». NewYorlt City. Late Aliernoon 
of a Day in Movember. Act II. — Heme of Heniy U. 
Gait. Evenina of the Sboic Day, Act III. — Same at 
Act I. The PoTlowing Morning. Staged by the Author. 

Irene Martin of Erie, Ph.. comes to New York in search of 

work and a broader life. Falling in with the wrong crowd, she 

gives up the light to be respectable and for seven years permits 

a traction magnate to maintain an apartment for her and help 

her care for the folks at home. By putting a Mrs. before her 

name she first convinces her family she is married, and later 

writes them she is a widow. Her Ene sweetheart, having got on 

in the world, comes to New York to get her. By this time she 

is tired of the life she is living and eager to return to Erie and 

^k respectability, but her sweetheart finds her out. She convinces 

^B him, however, that her reformation is complete and he is willing 

^M to overlook her past, but her traction magnate succeeds in plant- 

^1 in^ a doubt in her mind that she will ever be able ' 

^B Ene and its group after the 



ificence and freed or 



,and I 

has ^^U 



\ 




4fe^/-- 



^^^* ■^»'>^lt^w ?lE*Ti.*t V^ 
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"JIM JAM JEMS" 

A musical comedy in two acts by Hany L. Cort and George E. 

Stoddard, music by Jamea Hanley, jiuduced by John Cort 

at the Cort Theater, New York, October 4, 1930. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

CyrmWard., .,, . SUoley Porda 

June Ward Adk Mk W«k* 

AmwttB - - - . -^ ...,....-.-.--..,,.,,,.. . -Imu ManiclE 

Fhilip Ouick. Joe B. Brown. . 

joiinoy Ciu« FiMk P.t 

J«m« Hdtv LuurioD 

Ccnhliae UcCuid EathTrnH^ 

Archie Spotter- .- - . . - Ned Sparics 

Birdie Mclntrn Virjiniii Clarii 

Unrphy Qattiwm Jonca 

0-Rm/////////////. ■.■.'.".'-■.■.■.'. ■.'.".■.■.■.'.'.'.'."jME.MiuS 

Uus Taken Rcw Laoadoo 

Mr. Jau .RoKOe ^Ii 

Uih Jau Mldgie UilJer 

Rone Rabbiiu Zoe Baniett 

Harry Judnn Paul UcCaitjr 

KSp^ril} TheKln^Sirte™ 

Miu HiEh Cecelia Bdwin 

Mis Lome VioU Dvnl 

Uiu Saune Madge Lawrence 

Tn.. T I. B I Thoi, E. Wood* 

The Temple Poor g j, „^,^^ 

y Mumiy Hart 

SYNOPSIS: Act 1. — Scene i — Reception Rixiiii of 
Cynis WBrd'l RoidencB. e.M P. M. Scene i — Ejterior 
Ward'i Rendence. 13 Bait 6jth Street. 10.15 P- M. Scon* 
3 — Fifth AvenuejJ'ronlinH Plan HoulJto.a( P. M. Seeno 
1 — Atop the A.loriii Hotd, 1 1 P. M. Act 11, — Scene I — 
Lounge PromenadE. Hotel Aitorbill, 11.3a P, U. Scene a — 
Ball Roam, Same Hatd, MidniRht, Slaced by Edward J. 
McGregor. 

A philanthropic uncle, a dandng niece, a scandal-sheet re- 
porter, a comedy detective and one or two cabarets Bet to 
popular tunes. 

'■THE TREASURE" 

A comedy in four acta by David Pinski, prodticed by the Theater 
Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, October 4, 1930. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Chone Dudley Dig^e* 

tISb ''!.™'!°V.V.'.".'.V.'.'.V,'.',V.'.'.','.'.'.'. .°!™°.Celia Adler 
jHdke ..Fred Biic 
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^^m A half-witted boy finds a han^Iful of golden imperials in a 

^V graveyard at the edge of a Russian village. The rumor spreads 

^H that a buried treasure has been uncovered and every resident 

^H of the community is intent on getting his or her share. They all 

^H tr>' to force the half-wit to disclose the location of his find and 

^1 the graveyard is overrun by the escitcd searchers. Finally the 

truth is revealed. There is no treasure. The only one who 
has profited from the adventure is the gravedigger's daughter, 
who has taken her share of the imperials and bought henelf a 
u with which to capture a husband. 



n* M*Ruca Bmkn 

TlM PreudsBt air the Cimi] 
Ussben (^ Ibe Sodstr 

For Pnmdiu Dowiis*.. 

Iw Poor U^3ri> 
MnbcndibcSocietv 1 

lOrUMCtreat tttSick j 

Aa Hystni»l Woaun 






I William RochKhid 

\ Juob Weuo 

I S. Eatnkii 

Bdma ^o^ 

'.v.'.'... Roll* Lyooi 
. . . Uwy McAndnwt 

Valerie Stereoi 






ABoUmUu 

SYNOPSIS: Act 

MoniuiB, Act U. — iue ol 

D»», Act Hi. — TTie Same. The PoHl ..., 
Act rV. — The Gfaveyud. The Same Night. 
by Emanuel Reictaer. 



Eveiuog of X 



Edith Leigtaton 
Saul MIcbaelt 
im Wothington 



'■KISSING TIME- 

A rauMcal comedy in two acts, book by George V. 
music by Ivan Caryll, lyrics by Philander Johnson, produe 
by the Empire Producing Corporatioa at the Lyric 
Theater, New York, October ii, 1930. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

KUaDtaurd Harry Coleman 
hi Pranro« CbitU 

Uimi Dorothy Maynard 

Kobert PenoKt Paul Prswlay 

Oarice Edith TaUafeiTO 

PolylDn CliqaM Williani Noni* 

Almond MoiJanam' Pnnk Doaoe 

Paul Pomnwrr Charlu Bdwatda 

AmMoI* Abvatlw " — "" 
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Rose-Marie Eleanor Ladd 

ViiviniA Georgia Lvxme 

Jeannette Cora d'Qnay 

Babette Jesne Lynne 

Suxanne Frances Qiase 

Diane Amelia 



Helene Mannret Green 

Vivicnnc Polly Lloyd 

Dolores Rose Pa^e 

Loie Shirley Latham 

Geoi^tte Ellen Best 

Maxme Ruby Vernon 

Pierre Martini De Forrest Woolley 

George Bacardi Thomas Maynard 

Fran9oi8 Chandon Fred Packard 



Henn Martel Resinald MiUer 

Charles Most A. C. Jenkins 

Raphael Sauteme Frank Bmnt 

Louis Chablish WiUioum Mcuum 

Gaston Burgundy John C. Daly 

SYNOPSIS: Act L — Scene x — the Maison MimL 
The Fitting Room. Scene 2 — Reception Room of the Caf6 
Sylvaine. That Evening. Act II. — Mimi's Apartment. 
Later That Night. Staged by Edward Royce. 



"TIP TOP 



If 



A revue in two acts, book and lyrics by Anne Caldwell and 

R. H. Burnside, music by Ivan Caryall, produced by 

Charles Dillingham at the Globe Theater, New 

York, October 5, 1920. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 

Fred Stone Dan Baker 

Oscar Ragland Bert Jordan 

Helen Ridi lilyan White 

ScoU Webh Tommy Bell 

Roy Hover Fred Brown 

Teresa Valerio Billy Brown 

Gladys Caldwell Many Brown 

Vivian Duncan Verne Brown 

Rosetta Dxmcan Alfred Brown 

Marie Sewall Ursula O'Hare 

Pauline Hall Dorothy Clark 

Gus Minton Charles Mast 

Ray Talmadge Princess White Deer 

Violet 2^11 Anna Ludmila 

A typically elaborate "Fred Stone show" in which the star 
enlivens the entertainment with a new set of stunts — including, 
in addition to his usual acrobatics, an exhibition of marksmanship 
and a '*bullwhip" specialty. 



^j THE BEST PLAYS OF 1920-1921 
-THE UNWRITTEN CHAPTER" 

k ^M H Suml Sbipman and Victor Victor in three acts. 
JSwd br A. H. Woods at the Astor Thtater, New York, 
"■ October II, ig20. 

CAST OF CHARACTBItS 

- Prsnlc Eragdon 
KrdcT Kane 

. Genld Roivn 

MMMM -ArlRffi Uackett 

E^faMO ■ ■ ,Alnj» BehHn 

»ji«iiwi".' .'-'.*.'.■, '.'.'.'.■ ,'.*,*, ".".■.".■^^17^™™™ 

■*- " "-™»rm GeroM 

3'Mikli !>« Pnnlid 

J Ca^ ■■ Al Siacoff 

^f )M«bi Cl4nnce DBrweot 

^1^^ ,...., Paut Irvinff 

gJiSSMWl Gerald RuBen 

SSSd-ST^ Carl L, Dieu 

Prologue. Stigad by 

B itf New York, back from the war, has invited 
■ 'omoiii W dinner at the Harrington home. 
* Jews, is much displeased, and frankly 
goo ihe house. In the preliminary talk 
— the elder Harrington discovers that 
tat of HajTn Salomon, the Revolu- 
ly pauperized himself that the Con- 
After hearing the story of Haym 
n the prologue and the epilogue 
M tor his previous rudeness and 
g hilDself perfectly at home. 
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"THE MEANEST MAN IN THE WORLD" 

medy in three acts by Augustin MacHugh, produced by 
lOTEC M. Cohan at the Hudson Theater, New York, 
October 12, 193a. 



CAST OP CHARACTERS 



Kitty CtockMt ', Rufl 



. . Rolpli Sippaly 



Richud CUrka Frank M. Ttaonuu 

N«d Staphou Noml Keedmll 



Ndtie Cl«rka, .,. Leon* Hcanrth 



Pndarick Liaitt. . 



oChOdi!! 



. . Peln- Rarmond 



Miduel O'Briep.. 






Pruiklyn Piddiiijg. . 



. . Hugh Cunaron 



ErNOPStS,: Act 1. — Law 



Act IL — Back C 



. . .John T. 

..Ffotchn H 

■GRca of Richard C 



Uter. Act III. — Gurdm of 
Weeka Later. Staoed by Job 



Scvei 



Richard Clarke, a generous, soft-hearted, diffident young 
lawyer, is convinced, alter a five-year eitperiment, that he is a 
failure. His best friend advises him that to succeed a man 
must be selltsh and mean. Clarke, trying to take the advice, 
determines to become the meanest man in Ihe world, if that is 
Sent to a small Pennyslvania town to collect a long- 
crverduc account from J. Hudson & Co., he discovers that 
"J. Hudson" is a most attractive young woman, who is about 
to be robbed by the village skinflint. Clarke, forgetting to be 
mean, quits his job as a collector, becomes Jane Hudson's 
attorney, "turns a bum town into a boom town," and finally 



"THE OUTRAGEOUS MRS. PALMER" 

ledy in four acts by Harry Wagstaff Gribble, produced by 
Messrs, Sbubert at the thirty-ninth Street Theater, New 
York, October la, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTBRS 

RoiBenBHuiiEk-, Miriam HUiol 

Carton BugEnic Blair 

The Hod. Charlei Cardigan Nonh. . .Hsriwrt SUndiog. Jr. 



Adli 
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Bosk Hud .1^'°'°* °E.^" 

1^^ ..,,,..-.. .Ijam Alb^nu 

Udtiiat BdiUi fane Scott 

l£ ^5L C«dw« Nonk hjfcjciSl 

■.:!'.i'.i;'.*..;;".*.'.'.;".'.'.".""-B<ii loo-yimh 

Ptetev -Kaymo^ HKkKt 

nOiiit MnniB Cak !!■ i ii^ 

« naBUBBdner 

nil "TIMIWI— I HarCollBB 

smOPSIS^ Act L — Uit. Uicbma Pabacr*! R^dom. 
ta T»fe CitT- A tfomiiw a ilty. loij. Aa IL — 
uZ BirtHi Rallm'i Coontr)! Hom:. TIk Nortb Sbas^ 
i^'^Ilit. laiT Act in. — Mrt. Pilas'i Hi i ■iii 
jS'toTS^VokTbe.ttr. ia« P. M. c 
gjT A«IV.-S«ie« A« L Jm*. 




"MARY" 

^^^ ear^ in ^*° '^ ''**°'' "'"^ ^5P^ ^ ^^*^ Hstfaacfa 
*^^pJLak \I*odd, music by Lou Hirsch, produced by 
"illlm^U. Cotum at the Enickefbocker Theucr. 
"^ No York, October 18. 1930. 

C&sr or CBAKACTBRS 

■■^*^ '■■ASil ^.y, 

jtStvZ 

~ • " - II 

...CbulH JiAii 

..Jama IbihiM 

.'.Wcdcr ToHb 
T'iM .tfibTik Boohu 

SiPrJto siLMTs^ 

a UcHd 
tea L« ' 

n^ Bdi 

SS^„i_ 
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"BAB" 

A comedy in four acts by Edward Childs Carpenter, produced 
at the Park Theater, New York, October i8. 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 
LciUAnliiluld BditfalioB 

tia. Aniibiid.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.*.'.',".'.' .Percy HwS 

Williun Jama K»»iatr 

Ciner Bmola TOm Poweim 

B»b Edea Haya 

Jams Archibald Sam Bdwaidi 

laaa Ratii^ LOIiao Ron , 

CUnWn Bereifonl Arthur Eldnd 

Bddie Perkini. Slapben Davia 

Guv Grogvencir... Roberl Hudvn 

SVNOPSIS: Act I, — TbB Morning Raon at Aicbibald'a ' 

CouDtry Hoiiae. An Afternoon Late in May. Act II. — 
Sooie I — The Moming Room oa in Aci I. The Next Day. 

koniing Room. Night of the Same Day. Act III. — 
"Tlie Bachelor'! Ouarten " in the Archibald BwithaiiK. A 
Few UiDutel to Twelve, Ihe Same Night. Act IV, — The 
Boathouae as in Act III. An Aftenioon, Three Weeka Later. 
Staged by Igoado Martinetti. 

Barbara Archibald, the "sub-deb" of the family, returns 
home unexpectedly from boarding school two weeks ahead of 
schedule and proceeds to stir up the family. Within a fortnight 
she baa upset the marital plans of her debutante sister and 
invented a love afiair for herself which, made to appear more 
serious than it really is, sets the family by the ears. A dramatiia- 
tion of Mary Robots Rineharl's novel of the same name. 



"HITCHY-KOO 1920" 

A revue in two acts, book and lyrics by Glen MacDonough and 

Anne Caldwell, music by Jerome Kern, produced at the 

New Amaterdam Theater, New York, Oclx>ber 19, igao. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 
Raymond Hitchock Douglae Steve&aon 

Julia Sonderion Ciuc Moor , 

C. P. Hunllcy Maurice Black 

Tyler Brooke Pfray Underwood 



Plorence O'Deniiha' 
BiUy Holbroolc 
Anutaflia Reilty 
Munel Lodge 
Uoaconi Brolhera 



Staged by Ned Waybum. 



Bobby ConneU; 
PndbuBall 
Hul Sandi 
Jadi Lyacfa 
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October 26, igao. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Reverend F»(her Hoppe Adojph Liok 



. Loia Churchm 

Alio McAieer 

Patha Shigtmki EAwiaS B. Rosa 



SKptwn Hartwig. . 



SYNOPSIS: Act I 
The Nut Aftenioon. 



Sugid by E: 



m,'i%,"i 



A Gennan university student, Stephen, returned for his vaca- 
tion to the home of his uncle, a CathoUc priest, meets again 
Annuschka, the cousin with whom he had played as a boy. 
Stephen wrongs Annuschka and pleads his youth, his great love 
and his incKperience as an excuse for his sin. Amandus, the 
girl's brother, seeking to kill Stephen, fires at the couple, but the 
bullet reaches Annuschka's heart In place of Stephen's. The 
girl dies in the priest's arms as he pronounces absolution. 



"THE EMPEROR JONES" 

A play in eight scenes by Eugene G, O'Neill, produced by the 

Piovincetown Players at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 

New York, Nov. 1, 1920. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Bnilni Jong*, Empemr Ourlc* S. OOlria 

Hatry Smithen, > Coclrae)' Jup«r Deelar 

An Old Native Womui ..ChrMtim EH 

Laa, s Mitivc Chid Chuia BUis 

See page 299. 

"JUST SUPPOSE" 

A comedy in three acts by A. E. Thomas, produced s 
Henry Miller Theater, New York, November I, 1930. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

;y Stafford Geonte Patmotrort 

ml Lawrence Eddiogw 

Bn. Carliir Stafford Mri. Thoraaa WhiBen 
onlgomeiy Wamo WUliun J. KeighUy 
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UidB Ue SMfldri. -^ Pitiida OMiaga 

Bm^SV CalmtoB anpfer Utli. Howud 

g«a» -.- GtoBreyKeir 

tW HuiiBa of Kuo^T PrcdKcn 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — TlM Sufford Dnwine Raam. 
F Wf iinw. An BmuDC m Miy. Act II. — 1^ Saas 
Hot Aftmoso. Act lU. — Tbc Suffonl GwdeB. A 

QMff* (who tmy have been the Prince of Wales) "ditches" 
ttHmxt pvcabini Djr the American Secretary of State ia Wa^- 
iBfMa KBd COM motdring thrtHigh Virginia. With him is his old 
BkcB ctaa^ OtWertoQ Shipley, who happens to know the 
llriha lU ol Pairview and stops to pay his respects. George, 
Mhwiiv Sfaniey ioto the hoose, meets Linda Lee Staflord, and 
HiiiaiU»ai NRM* Batly to motor back to Washington. Not, at 
lM>t> tntQ the (MB day. It is lov« at fir^ sight with Linda Lee 
Md Mr prince, and he will gladly give up his royal job if she will 
■Q' dw word. But she knows that be belongs to his people and 
mmb kbn bAck, knowing that all her life she will remembo: 
^ tferP) oC bis handclasp and be haunted by the smile in his 



"THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER" 

JUk KktiliMt ot the Mark Twain storv by Amelie Riv«s ii 
- — — ■ — ad by the Messrs. Shubert at the Booth Theate 
New York, November i, 1920. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Hut Rahan 

MadeleuK Sh^ 

. . - ReaiiMld BartoM 

j f Roth Pisdlar 

iti^llfd . . Lowdeo Adun 

•B DwbMh - . Clue Buds 

IhhM Styw uf JOba Anthoay 

,, ^ -....-- . pTuik UmrKm 

HardB Oaube 

Harold WebiMc 

Him Waltei Shwwin 

>4K«n<Brt MoBUvue RutherlDTd 

-.-,.. Williua PAvenham 
.....-, ^ , , -Pranii Howaon 

Pbilip Sanuon 

..Cecil Yapp 

. - Gerttuds Davil 

HaiTT Kitlmtie 

....Emeal Grant 

Aluandcr Loflna 
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SYNOPSIS: Act I. ~ Scene i — The Canty Home in 
Offal Court. Scene 2 — Outside the King's Palace. Act 
II. — Scene i — A Street in London. Scene 2 — Miles 
Hendon's Lodging. Act III. — The Bam at Southwark. 
Act IV. — Scene i — A Hall in the Palace. Scene a — The 
Throne Room. Staged by William Faversham. 

Beginning with the adventures of Tom Canty, the beggar's 
son, who Ukes to play at bein£[ a prince because folks have told 
him he looks enough uke the heir apparent to be his brother, Tom 
escapes a beating by running away from Offal Court, finds him- 
self outside the ^dace gates, and is invited in by the prince he so 
much resembles. Then the boys change places and the yoting 
prince, venturing into the city on a &rk, has many tmilling 
experiences, being saved finally from rough treatment only by 
the bravery of Miles Hendon, the soldier, and returned to the 
palace just barely in time to save young Tom from being crowned 
a king. 



"THE HALF MOON" 

A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics bv William 

Le Baron, music by Victor Jacobi, produced by Charles 

Dillingham at the Liberty Theater, New York, 

November i, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Harldns Herbert Sparling 

Mrs. Prancifl Adams Jarvis Edna May Oliver 

Grace Bolton Ivy Sawyer 

Joe Beckett Charles W. Lawrence 

Anne Virginia Shelby 

Mary Bolton Ma/ Thompson 

John Copley Adams William Ing«rsoll 

Henry Hudson Hobson Joseph Cawthorn 

Bradford Adams Oscar Shaw 

Charlie Hobson Joseph Santley 

Estelle Elaine Palmer 

Maggie Green Maude Ebume 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Garden of Hobson's House. Act 
II. — At Mr. Adams's, Brooldine, Mass. Act III. — 36 
Lower Fifth Avenue, New York. (Six Months Later.) 
Time — The Present. Staged by Pred G. Latham. 

Henry Hudson Hobson, a Hollander grown rich in the pro- 
vision business, is disgusted when his son, returned from Prance, 
is intent on marrying a snobbish daughter of the old Mayflower 
stock. He cuts the boy off at the ^)ckets, but is finally won 
over when even this treatment fails to break up the romance. 



THE BERT PLAYS OF 1920-1921 



A musics! spectacle in two acts by Fred Thompson and Worboa 

Davidj lyrics by Douglas Furher, music by Charles CuviUier, 

produced by Corastock and Gest at the Central Theater, 

New York, November 8, igao. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 
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S: Act 

- Act 11. 


— TheH.irnio! 


the Palue of the 
h.PiU«e. St.«ed 



by Frank CdIUdi 

In a, Moorish harem Don Juan, Jr., has been imprisoned 
within sight, hut not within reach, of the ladies as a punishment 
for being too successfully flirtatious. Zaydec, the favorite of 
the harem, sympathizing with Juan, organizes a strike of the 
Harem Ladies' Union, their demands being the release of the 
prisoner, a shorter workday and one husband apiece. The 
strike wins and Don Juan is released in time For the finale. 



"FRENCH LEAVE" 

A comedy in three acts by Rwnald Berkeley, produced by 

Marc iOaw, Inc., at the Belmcmt Theater, New 

York, November 8, igiii. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Corpoml Sykn , , Dalla. Wdfonl 

RiflMnnn Jeaki Barry MeN»ufht«i 



I 



I 
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Miduoe Dniatu.... 

Captom Harry Glfiniitcr . . , - - 

Bt«adiH-Gcnenl. Actubold Root. C. B Cbu. Coban. 

Lieutorumt G«or^ GmhiuD ---..-..---.,-..--, Nncl Tcarle 

M. Julu Marinier Arthur KItia 

SYNOPSIS: Act. I. — Morning. Ad li. — Eveoinj. 
Act III. — Neit Momiiu. Scans — Tlu Men Room of ■ 
Bnaiade Rcfltintc Out ot the Line "Scpmewben m France." 

Dolly Glenister, wife of a captain in the English array, suc- 
seeds in making her way through the lines in France to the 
rest billet where faer husband, as one of the divisional staff, is 
located. She is masquerading as the daughter of the Prench- 
wonmn at whose house the general is staying, A clandestine 
meeting ot the Glenisters is uitemipted by the general, Dolly 
is suspected of being a spy, a court martial is ordered, and 
Captain Glenister seeois likely to lose his commission. Learning 
the truth, and being charmed with Mrs. Glenister, the general 
relents and all is forgiven. 

■'THE MANDARIN" 

A play in three acts and an epilogue by Her man Bernstein, 

produced by the Mandarin Play Producing Co,, Inc., at 

the Princess Theater, New York. November 9. igjo. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

The Bum Brandoa Tyrun 

The ArtiW Burry McCoUum 

The Man vlth Dos Cyril Rayraond 

The Palated Womiu Bdoa M. HolUod 

Tlie Stranger,.. .Mario Majemiu 

nwBamiit Arthur ABen 

ThftUodd LooiMOtth 

nuLady Ainr DcasH 

TIh Opn Singn' HlUna Bmiona 

TheDoetor Rtibcrt Tabor 

SYNOPSIS: PrDlagno. Early Bveniug. Act I. — Th« 
BunD'aApBitment Later That Evening. Act II. — Anta- 
rwm o( B Bo» at the Opera. Act III. — Hotsl Drawfag 
Room of the Opera Singer. Epiiogue — A Garden. Tims 
— The Praeonl. Place — Anywhere. Staged by W. H. 

An unhappy baron, suffering a nervous breakdown, confeasea 
to a straneer his desire to achieve happiness without a struggle. 
It can be done, promises the stranger, with the aid of a manoHJin 
doll he recently has invented, a doll with supernatural power* of 
granting the possessor any wish he makes. The baron aoi^uires 
the doll, which coraes to lite and offers to serve him as a faithful 
genii. The baron, wishing for the company of beautiful women, 
is soon Gurf^ted with love and begins to realize that only the 
happiness that is eftnted by one's own effort is worth the having. 
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He seeks to be rid of the mandarin, and finds that, having once 
placed himself in his power, he is tied to him for life. He seeks 
to strangle his tormentor and recovers momentarily from his 
delusion. He is a patient in a samtanum, and aU the characters 
who have peopled his delirium are his fellow patients. 



"HEARTBREAK HOUSE" 

A pW in three acts by Bernard Shaw, produced by the Theatre 

Guild at the Garricfc Theater, New York, November 

10, 1930. 

CAST OP CHARACTBR8 

Ellis Dunn Bliubeth Riidoa 

NuiM Guinn™ Helen Waller 

CttpUin Sholorer .Albeit Penr 

h*dy Utterword Lucille Walaon 

Heaiooe Hushnbye Effie Shuncn 

MauiiuDuno Etskine Sanfort 

Hector Huthabyo Fred Eric 

Bom Mamian . .Ehidley Diggcs 

Randall mierword Ralph Roedet 

The Burglai Henry Traven ■ 

syNOPSIS; Act I. — Early Evening. Art II. — After ■ 

Dinner, Act HI. — Later the Same Night. The Aclioo of ■ 

the Play Takes Place in Captain ShoUver'a Garden ta ■ 

Sueeei. Slagtd by Dudley Digpa. ~ 

Into the home of Captain Shotover, known as Heartbreak 
House, there wander representatives of the varying sodal strata 
of England — the England that did not know how to live and 
found, when the test of the great war came, "that all that was 
left to it was the boast that at least it knew how to die. Thus 
were the first bom of 'Heartbreak House' smitten, and the 
young, the innocent, and the hopeful expiated the folly and 
worthlessness of their elders." They all speak their minds on a 
variety of English themes, and the war, symbolized by a bombing 
wrplane, leaves them stimned but basicajly unchanged. 



"THY NAME IS WOMAN" 

A play in four acts by Carl Schoner and Benjamin F. Glaser, 

produced by William A. Brady at the Playhouse, New 

York, Novemba- 15, 1930. 

CAST OF CHARACTBI^ 

A Woman Mary Nadi 

A Mas... JOMRoben 

A Soldier Curti. Coolmy 

A PronUer Guard Bdwin Maynatd 
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- cpuHidnL Sl&Bcd by 



Pyimncei 






r 

■ Pedro, living with his wife in a cabin on the top of a mountain 

H in the Spanish Pyrenees, is a tanner by day and a smuggler by 

U lught. Thinking to trap him. the cfimmanclani of a nei^boring 

military post sends a handsome soldier to make love to Guerita, 
his wife, which he does so successfully Guerita is willing to 
sacrifice her older and more anemic mate and fly with her lover. 
The husband, discovering the plot, kills the wife and is arrested 
by the authorities. 



"SAMSON AND DELILAH" 

A tragi-comedy in three acts by Sven Lange, translated by 

Samuel S. Grossman, produced by Arthur Hopkins at the 

Greenwich Village Theater, New York, November 17, 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Peter Enunbuli Bsa-Ami 

Durau Knimbuk Pauline Lotd 

8ophu« Meyen. Robert T. Hunea 

Laofi ..... Uaric Bnm 

Muiuaii Thonut Meaamn 

The Dinctoi Edwud G. Robinan 

KniUucn Soimiel Jmlh 

Dukar Robert HunicB 

PiU Sulla Luriniore 

Milka Otga Olonova 

lAndbsnt Msnut Kipfwa 

Naael Aleiii M. Polisnov 

CHloa Jacob Kineiborry 

Fndaiidc A. W. Rodo 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — The Home o( the Knunhacte. 
Aotll. — The Stiwe of the Tbalia Theater During Reheanal. 
Act III. — The Home of the KrumbuJu. Sta«ied by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

Peter Krumback, a young poet dramatist, has written an 
allegorical drama called "Samson and Dehlah" in which Art, 
as represented by Samson, is betrayed by the Theater (Delilah) 
to the Philistines (the public). His wife, Dagmar, who " 
secretly in love with Sophus Meyers, a furniture dealer, is 
play Delilah. At the rehearsal of the play Peter, dissatisfied 
with the actor assigned to the role of Samson, reads the part 
himself and is much thrilled by the passion with which Dagttiar 
reads her lines — until he discovers that she is playing over his 
iphus, her Philistine lover. Disillusioned and hurt, 
Peter attacks Sophus and later, ,'sectiring a revolver mth the 




^ 



i 
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■JIMMIE" 

A musical comedy in three acts by Otto Harbacic, . , 

Hammerstein ad, and Frank Mandel, music by Herbert 

Stothart. produced by Arthur Hammerstein at tb 

Apollo Theater. New York, November 17, igao. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Vincanio Cirlatti Paul Poms 

HlidUBD Gambetti D« Lonlta 

Beatrice Hattie Burin 

JimiBiB FnncH White 

Tom O'Brien Don Bcmiushi 

Hilton Blum Harry DeU 

Jacob Blum Ben Welch 

JoTV O'Biian Howud Trwiddl 

WalJoM Tom O'Ham 

A Dancer RiU Offin 

A VicUnin Irwin Roaoa 

Peten Peter Mott 

Hviti , ^ - - - . - - - ^ ,....,. .RAymond E. OiwaH 

Oiuappi Jack Heiils' 

Anln^ George Cliffonl 

Wimda Hnloua Betcv ManhaU 

Kdk , Maryjuoe 

B«u<«tt. Helen >leff | 

Blanctie Te* Mayet J 

SVNOPSra; Act I. — Seer* I — Private Dining Room ■ 

above Carlotti's Reataurant. AftemooD. Scene a — ■ 

Carlotii'a Reatauraat Evening. Art I!. —Jacob Blum's ■ 

Home. Eiiht Montba LaWr. Act III. — Apartment at 
"The Utile Giay Kitten." A Year Later, 

Jimmie is the lonp-lost daughter of Jacob Blum. Knowing 
that she is to inherit a tortvuie, the Italian restajirant keeper 
who has broiight her up substitutes his own daughter for Blum's 
daughter, a plot that is discovered in time to prevent Jinunie, 
who has become a successful cabaret singer, losing her inheritance. 



"DADDY DUMPLINS" 

A comedy-drama in three acta by George Barr McCutcheon an 

Earl Carroll, produced by Earl Carroll at the RepubUc 

Theater, New York, November 33. 19*0. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS 



..LouiiKimbaU 
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Plorenen Florente WioB 

Aloudcr NkpolsoD Andnw Lawlor. Jr. 

Uui* Loui«. Helen Chuidta 

Percivml WitbolDra Gardner Laolar 

Huald Lelaod duadlsi 

BeUy Bli»belh Guliek 

RDaenury ^- .-,...-..-..-,-.,- ,- .G«DiEUie Haldorn 

Ginsar By HiiattU 

Dubb* ludon Mircfl 

Uturice Fnoktyn Hanoa 

UftcPhenon Dan DiwKIn 

Biic Percy Kichardi 

Liuie Olire Mar 

StoliM Uadaline Murphr 

Qnian Fiancu Muirar 

PriadlU Pbbi Anna Maclntrrt 

Dalia Hary Cian* 

Lnein^ , Bstty Rutland 

Pii»t OfSnr Thonia* Carer 

Second Officer .Prank Hafi 

Malino MaiKaret Dcnna 

SYNOPSIS; Act I. — Recepiim HaU of Mr. Dumnlioa' 
Cauatry ERate. Chrinmai Bve. Act II, -~ Reception 
HaU of Mr. Dumplini' Country BMale. The tollcwina 
June. Act III. — Receplion Hall of Mr. Dumplini' New 
York Apartmenl. Sii Monthi Later. Staged by Eail 
Carron. 

Henry Dumplins, a fat and amiable bookkeeper, inheriting ■ 
fortune from his employer, proceeds to devote it to the care and 
upbringing of seven adopted orphans. The employer's ton 
contests his father's wiU, and when the court takes the fortune 
away "Daddy Dumplins" is forced to send the children back J 
to the home from which he has taken them. Thai the s 
relents, the money comes back and Daddy's family is reunited 1 
on Christmas eve. 



"WHEN WE ARE YOUNG" 

A comedy in three acts by Kate L. McLaurin, produced fay the ] 

Mecacs. Shubert at the Broadhuist Theater, New 

York, November «, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 
Carey Harper. ............................. .Heniy Hull 

AoDia Laurie Brawn Alma Tell 

Sam Ceorse Marian 

Robert Jamiaoa... ,^.. _....,. ^....^ Prank Monroe 

Un. Tanner , . .Grase Reala 

Maictt Blair Halen Gillmora 

Halcyon Day. ...Dorolhy Dai- 
Leo Martin Oliver Hafi 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Carey Harper*! Libiary in Mia. 
Tanaer'i Houk. Afternoon. Act 11. —Same. One 
Wwk Latir. Kvenini. Act III. — Un. Tanner '■ Bue- 
ment Sittins Room. A few dayi later. Stassd by Edward 
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pv is a rich young man who insists on wasting the 
IS inberiled and refuses to go to work when he loses 
mW commit Euidde. But in a Nen York boarding 
ts Annie Brown, a honest shop girl, who inspires bim 
' B to amount to sometbiitg. He accepts a job 
B the streets and, through work and a recovered 
h is oompmely regenerated in the last act. 



"ROLLO'S WILD OAT" 

A comedy in two acts and an interlude by Clare Kununer, 

produced at the Punch and Judy Theater, New 

York, November 23, 1920. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

HevusB Ivaa Saputa 

l*d» M.rj<me Eimuiw 

RdUo Wetato- Roland Ytnuw 

Ur, SMin .Dore DavidBa 

Coldic KUcDoff LotmRofab 

Mn. Pule CMm Edythe Tnnidv 

Vbortley Cuipderdovn J. Pilmer CoUioi 

Tkomu Skltteilins Muod A. Alsuwki' 

Geois* Lucu Sluley Ho»l«t 

Annl Lme GfBcs IVlan 

Bontio Wcbitv J, M. KarioB 

B*« Eliaor Cos 

STKOPSIS: Ad I. -• Scene 1 — Rollo'i Studio. Centn) 
ftart W«n. New Yort ttly. Time — Twelve o'Ctoek on 
■ Moniiaa in Buly Spring' Seme i — The Swoe. the 
wJnum Braiitut. lilTni.uIW — Scene 1 — Rollo'i Dnw- 
gs Rook, the Oddity Tlieaut. Scene 1. On the Su«e. 
TkM VetyUomenL Act II. — Scene i^ Sitting Room. 
-*^"-r Webnet'* Home. Shelbrooke. Two Honn 

. aratt t — The Same, the Following Morning. 

A ^ W. L.. Gilraore. 

r. dif^tly eccentric, has a consuming ambitjon 

Bacapan^ the restraining influences of bis family, 

a iiKKiey in engaging 3 company, hiring a theater 

t ft production of the tragedy. His Ophelia Is 

\ mo would have been a success in a midnight 

U ooly keep awake after twelve o'clock. The 

llpiiisiii I word reaches the theater that Rollo's 

> dnd snd Goldie, convinced the young man 

■ ■B I boldly into his best scene and br^tks up 

'tf-Jxr n obhged to go on and finish the per- 

-s,s>wt«l later that grandfather is only foaling 

- jfi the stage. The boy decides to quit and 
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"THE BROKEN WING" 

A comedy-drama in four acts by Paul EHckey and Charles W. 

Goddard, produced at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, 

New York, November J9, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTBRS 

■ " "0 Aguilur Louh Wolhrim 



Builia latEpb Spori 



Sytrener Crots. . 



Ouichila Miry Wortll 

Inet VUlen Inei Plumnwr 

Luther Parter , ..Hflnry Dugsan 

C«ptUD iDBoceocia Doa Santo* Alpboni Bthia 

fary Waldron... Walt« F. Scott 

Philip Mamn Cbarlea TnnrbridgB 

Marco Geoisc Spelvui 

Cecelia Uynle Tmnohill 

Bsbc Sundance By Hiouell 

SYNOPSIS: Act 1. — Liviog Room at FarLiy'i Home 
in Meiico. Later Afternoon. Act II. — Tlie Pslio o( 
Parley'! Home. Uext MominR. Act III. ~ The Same. 
One Month Later. Aflemoon. Act IV. — The 8ani«. 
Laler. PUy Siacud by Paul Dickey. 

Inez Villera, a little Mexican girl, brought up by an American I 
rancher in Mexico, prays for a "gringo husband ' and believes 1 
the Lord has sent her one when PhiUp Marvin of New York l 
comes crashing through tl.e roof of her foster father's house in an | 
airplane. Philip, who loses his memory in the crash, proves a ] 
romantic convalescent and falls desperately in love with Inez. 
A plotting Mexican bandit attempts to hold him for ransom, 
but is outwitted by the American secret service, and after Philip 1 
has recovered his memory he flies away to America with Ines J 
in his rehabilitated airplane. 



'■THE YOUNG VISITORS" 

A burletta in three acts dramatized by Mrs. George Norman 

and Margaret MacKenzie from the book by Daisy Ashfofd, 

produced by William A. Brady at the Thirty-ninth 

Street Theater, New York, November ag, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTBRS 

Daiijr Aahfonl Grace Doughtery 

Bthel Monticue ,,.,Mane GoH 

Mr. Salteena Horben Yort 

RoaalJDd Ruby Gonlan 

lUilway Porter Albert Shmbh 
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FooOMO F. Sermno K«tinf 

Honn Ruben BroU 

Chu-lM.. Bcnurd Savaaa 

MioBii -. ^.Chulca Huma 

B«wd Ckrk HuoM Aoitnilha' 

lUany Polioanni WilMd CiwtEionM 

tafdr in Pkt D«* FtstY H»rvBX 

Preenno rrmnkHollin* 

The B«i of Qinctiam Lbnd Pqn 



■sdMenwl Ronnll Lomr 

Tbt Prince Ldlie Palmer 

TlieBul o( Tunyrvden Marvin K*OP 

Tlia ArehduchoB of GrHnirich it*ir HanidI 

Lady Helen* Hcmns- Kathleen Andnu 

Lady Gay Finchiing- ^ Joaephiae BemaRl 

A tliirhMfl ^. ^^^ . , . ,. , Florence Burdett 

Pledericlia Greville 



AStny Lady 

Stased by Jobn CnmvEll. 

A literal staging of the novel written by nine-year old Daisy 
Ashford , in which are shown the adventures of Ethel Moaticue, 
who goes to London with Mr. Salteena to enjoy the "gavety of 
the city," mpfis Bomarii Clark, attends a levee nt Buckinghani 
Palace, and is finally wooed and won by Bernard. 



"CORNERED" 

mriiy -drama in four act"; by Dodson Mitchell, prodi-ced by 
Henry \V. Siivage at the Astor Theater. Nexv York, 
December 8, 1920. 



CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Nirk M 

J<Try Ed 

Rm« Hi 



- . . Mndffe Kennedy 
. .Joseph V. Tullar 
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SYNOPSIS: Act I.— The Ptekm PleMure Qub. Aet 
II. — Margaret Waring'i boudoir. Sad Street. Two Weeks 
Later. Act III. — The Same. Twenty Minutes Later. 
Act IV. — The Same. Next Morning. Place — New York. 
Time— The Present. Staged by John McKee. 

Mary Brennan, reared in crookdom, tries "going straight" 
on a shopgirrs salary, grows discouraged and di^usted when the 
floorwalker pinches her, quits her job and is lured back to the old 
life on the promise of her pals that they "will turn one more 
trick and qtut." Mary looks enough Uke Margaret Waring, 
a rich young society woman, to be her twin sister and agrees to 
impersonate Miss Waring during the latter's absence and help 
her crook friends rob the Waring safe. In the Waringhouse 
she is able to fool the servants and all goes well until Miss Waring 
unexpectedly returns and is shot b^ one of the crooks. Failing 
to make her escape, Mary is effectively "cornered" and forcea 
to go on impersonating Miss Waring dtirin^ the latter's con- 
valescence. Then she confesses and it is discovered that the 
girls are, in fact, twin sisters who were separated in their infancy 
during a wreck at sea. 



"LADY BILLY" 

A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by Zelda Sears, 

music by Harold A. Levey, presented by Henry W. Savage 

at the Liberty Theater, New York, December 14, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Tom Harry Lang 

Dick Lawrence Lee 

Harry Harry R. Webster 

George Ted Weller 

Joe Mack Kennedy 

Anastasia Kosiankowski Beatrices Constance 

Bateson Sydney Greenstreet 

Mrs. Wallingford-Butler-Daventry Jean Newcombe 

Eloise Joeei>hine Adair 

Lucia Marion Bsrton 

Blsie Billie Wedgewood 

Gladys Harriet Arnold 

Helen Willa Renaxd 

Hildred Helen Halprcn 

Muriel Betty Diffgttt 

Mildred Estella Bimey 

Edith Gwendoline Lamb 

SeAor Manuel Montijo Arthur Uttry 

Mile. Vicrica Beatrice Collenette 

Slavaka Babe Stanton 

Gaska Eleanor Livingston 
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AniU Monroe 



Vukk 

Onntoa Antonk CcIslina-BliBtwth-Scliuia- 
Wilhclouu of PanlDvc (Billy Mutei] . . 

AivboBse..'.'.. ...... '.'.'.'..'.'.."..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

SYNOPSIS; Act I. — The CmUb ot tbo Count™ 
Rumanii. Ai:I 11. -.Studio of Madune Koiiaakowi: 
Thne Mosibi Uier. Act III. 



loyd ManAkll 



Staged by John 



Apvtmcnt — Downlowr 
McK«. 



The Countess Antonia of Pardove, being something of a cut-up, 
is in the habit of dressing herself up in boy's things and pre- 
tending to the tourists who visit her castle that she is the 
son of the gardener. Being an impoverished countess, she finds 
it necessary to piece out a living by exhibiting her castle, which 
is well advertised throughout the Balkan country as being 
haunted. On occasion "Lady Billy" appear: as the "ghost 
to keep the rumors spreading. An American engineer, working 
in the vicinity, talces a great fancy to "the gardener's son" and 
advises him to go to America as a boy soprano. Lady Billy, 
knowing that she is at the end of her resources, and knowing, 
too, that she loves the American, follows this advice, with the 
result that in the last act she gets back into skirts and marries 
the engineer. 



"MIXED MARRIAGE" 



CAST OP CHARACTERS 

ChD Rdngy Augustin Diinewi 
n. RAJner HarEBnt Wycheriy 

Hugh Riiniy. Rollo fetm 



TooiR«ine¥ Bury M 

■■■ 'cy O'Hin Hannoo " 

1 Mumy Aogsli 



John Rainey, an honest Orangeman, is led, through the 
importunings of his friends and fellow workmen, to take the 
leadership of a strike of worlonen in Belfast and serve as peace- 
maker. The masters have been trying, the workmen believe, 
to inject the rehgious issue into the strike, to set Catholic against 
Protestant, in the hope ot dividing the men. Rainey fights 
bigotry with all the enthusiasm of a newly aroused zealot — 
until he disco\'ers that his son has engaged himself to many a 
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Catholic girl. At this his rage knows no bounds. He turns 
bigot himself, denounces the strike as a Papish plot, and throm 
the city into a succession of riots, during one of which the «—'- 
fionc^ is shot by the soldiers. 



"SALLY" 

A musical comedy in three acts; book by Guy Bolton, lyrics by 

Clifford Grey, music by Jerome Kern and Victor Herbert, 

produced by Florena Ziegfeld, Jr., at the New 

Amsterdam Theater, New York, December 

CAST OP CHAJtACTERS 

"foot" AUred P, Jvqm 

RoMliiid lUBtny MBiy Hay 

SMdM JacqiuaRabina 

Oti( Hoopet Wtltsr Catlrtt 

Mr. Tei Brack Dolorea 

Bally MuOnm USOu 

"Connie" ttoa BroI 

CoImbI Tnvn* PbilKrl^ 

Blnir Fnrqnar. , IrviDB Piwtr 

rmunie Hoopci Stulev RidoM 

*BiLbe" Au^^ 

Muff B<tt7 WniiMU 

Tot BuWa D«n 

KittT Viviu Vemoa 

Pickln GUdn HontaomsT 

Bobby Uuy HcItooaH , 

tUcbud Puqaar Prank Kincdaa 

Billy Forts Wwls BaatbB 

Hury Burton.. J»ek B*A«r 

Ivsn .Xnil Bunqr 

SYNOPSIS; Art I. — Tb« K!m Tree AH*/ Inn. Act 
II. — Tbc Garden d Richud Blair'. Home. Act III.— ' 

Sc«e I — BalLy'i Dnuuig Room. BefoR ths PafomuacB. 
Scene > — TTie Ballet in The FdIHm. Scene J — SaUy'i 
DresiDR Room. After the Performance. Scene a — "tba 
Church "Round the Comer. Staged by Kdwatd Hoyce. 

Salty is a poor girl who comes searching for a job as a dish- 
washer in a Greenwich Vill^ restaurant. Serving in the same 
restaurant as a waiter is a Balkan duke. On one of the duke's 
Thursdays oS a Long Island millionaire gives a garden party 
in his honor, at which Sally substitutes for the prima ballerina, 
who tails to arrive. This leads to her engagement for the 
"Ziegfcld Follies." It also puts the dulce in the way of meeting 
Dolores, the favorite mode!, and she takes him out of the restau- 
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■'MARY ROSE" 

A fa.iiUuiy ia three acts by Sir James M. Barrie, produMd bf ! 
Chulea Frohman at the Empire Theater, New * 

York, Dpcember 17, 1920, 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Mn. OMfT ■ Mm Kiac 

Ur. Mvlud O. B. CUrcnes 

Mn. MorUnd Winifred Pruer 

RsT. Gcocsi Amr A. S. HonmnMd 

Mary Row Roth Chmttefton 

KmonBl^a Tom N«biu 

SYNOPSIS:" Art i. — Tho"Hc-"»o( th« Morlmdi. 
Bccns 1 — Ai It Ii To-day. Scene — Ai It Usel (o Be. 
Act II. — The HUnd. Act III.— ho Home ol the Mor- 
luda. Scene I— Ai It Uied to Scene 3 — Ai II !■ 

~ ■ ..... • .^ CDVen ■ pMiod of 

I 'an lileod'iii ~tiie outer Kebridta. St«a*d br 

See page 196. 

"DEBURAU" 

A traBi-rnmiMv in four acts ailairtcd bv Granville Barker from 

the I'Voiich by Raclia I'.uitry, prodiict-d by David Bolasco 

at the Belasco Theater, New York, December i^, 1920. 

CAST Of CH.^RAfTERS 

ifl»ri"'nu'X.M'i '■ .'"El°r/.Maeii»T 

Rn™i'larl " '■"" ," ■ V " ""Hubert D^ce 
Leutfr.i .I..5cijh Herbert 
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"MISS LULU BETT" 

A comedy in three acts by Zona Gale, produced by Brock 
Pembtrton at the Belmont Theater, New York, December 

27, 1920. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Monona Deacon l.ois Shore 

Dwight Herbert Deacon William E. Holden 

Ina Deacon Catherine Calhoun Doucet 

Lulu Bett Carroll McComat 

Bobby Larkin Jack Bohn 

Mrs. Bett Louise Clos«pr Hale 

Diana Deacon Beth Varden 

Neil Cornish Willard Robertson 

Ninian Deacon Brigham Royc« 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Scene i — The Deacon's Dinina 
Room. Scene 2 — The Same. Ten Days Later. Act IT. 
— Scene i — The Deacon's Front Porch. A Month Later. 
.Scent 2 — The Same. The FoUowin| Evening. Scene 3 — 
The Same. A Week Later. Act llT. — Cornish's Music 
Store. Time — The Present. Place — The Middle-class. 
Staged by Brock Pemlierton. 

In the household of Dwight and Ina Deacon, middle-west, 
middle-class, small-town folks. Lulu Bett, Mrs. Deacon's spinster 
sister, works practically for her board and keep. Ninian Deacon, 
a "worldly" man, visits his brother Dwight and a little patroniz- 
ingly makes up to Lulu. This greatly amuses the Deacons 
and in a spirit of levity Dwight Deacon solemnly reads a part 
of the civil-marriage ceremony to them and they as solemnly 
answer him. Then Dwight suddenljr remembers that, being 
the village magistrate, Lulu and Ninian are, in effect, legally 
married. Ninian, being *^ame," takes Lulu on a wedding tour 
to Savannah, Georgia. They are there a month when he sud- 
denly remembers tnat he afready has one wife somewhere in 
Seattle. Lulu returns to the Deacons and drudgery, frankly, 
defiantly glad of her marital adventtu-e, unfortunate though it 
was. Exasperated by the attitude of her relatives, she is about 
to leave the Deacons when Ninian returns with proof that bis 
first wife is dead, and Lulu is triumphant. 



"HER FAMILY TREE" 

A musical comedy in two acts by Al Weeks and "Bugs" Baer, 

produced by Nora Bayes at the Lyric Theater, New 

York, December 27, 1920. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 
Nora Bayes AI. Roberts 

Florence Morrison Thelma Carlton 

Jerome Bniner Randall Sisters 
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^nk Morgui 
AJUn Bdw&rdi 

Dud fry WiUdntoo 



-PASSING SHOW OF 1931" 

Aiw««M«flsaodt»renty.sii scenes by Harold Atlerido^ ] 

^Kh*jMSE*«vu. produced by Lw and I I Sh^^^ J 

*«i»tarCknJ«.NewYork;D«ceml«r4:i9^^ J 

nntCJPALS BNGAGBD ■ 

B «<>« — Bn-nl RM.IieMdI.tW ■ 

»I5««^ Helen Mellette ^ 

hTi^iJJ Emily Mile* 

Grace Keeohini 

RulhMilli 

TbflD Zdnbomi 



■THE BEtX;.«l'S OPERA" 

n.m±Ketcabv Mr. Gay and Frederick Austin, 

d t» *** Ho^Oons at the Greenwich Village 

■f^^BiNe'i'"- December 27, [930. ^ 

oar OF CHARACTERS 

3^ . cities MaBTiU] 

5^ Alfred Heal^ 

*-?^ Dora Ro«li 

^-^ Eri^th'a*' """^ 

»^»»^^^ J ,iBt." Women irf the Toivn " " 
^^ ^ ''^'sJ^te'^'s^ *" "■" 
•^— ;"5ii— A*i«t .Scene 1 — NewaSl 
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A revival of an eighteenth-century " hit," written by John Gay. 
Imported with its English cast following a considerable success 
in London. Its Amencan reception was but lukewarm. 



"DIPP'RENT" 

A drama in two acts by Eugene O'Neill, produced by the 
Provincetown Players at the Princess Theater, NewJ 
York, February 4, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Captain Caleb WflUams James Light 

Emma Crosby Maiy Blair 

Jack Crosby Eugene Lincoln 

Captain John Crosby Alan MacAteer 

Mrs. Crosby Alice Rostetter 

Harriet Williams Elizabeth Brown 

Alfred Rogers Iden Thompsop 

Benny Rogers Charles Ellis 

Emma Crosby, engaged to marry Captain Caleb Williams, 
learns on the eve of their wedding that the captain, instead of 
being ''different" from other men, as she believed, has had his 
affairs with the native girls of the south seas. She breaks her 
engagement and for thirty years she fights against the mating 
instinct of her sex. Then she weakly and pathetically throws 
herself at the head of the town rounder. Captain Caleb, over- 
hearing her confession of love to the youth, hangs himself, and 
Emma, feeling responsible for ^e tragedy of both their lives, 
also resorts to self-destruction by way of eicpiation. 



"THE CHAMPION" 

A fardal comedy in three acts, by Thomas Louden and A. B. 

Thomas, produced by Sam H. Harris at the Longacre 

Theater, New York, January 3, 1921. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

iane Burroughs Lucy Beaumont 
fary Burroughs Rosalind Puller 

John Burroughs Arthur Elliott 

George Burroughs Prank Westerton 

David Burroughs Gerald Hamer 

Lady Elizabeth Galton Ann Andrews 

Lord Brocldngton Gordon Burbv 

William Burroughs Grant MitcheU 

Antoinette Deairee Stempel 
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Simrooni - r -.,..- ,,. Robert W 

Hr. tSooaty Robm Ue AUm 

Ur. Coylnid*]] Harold Howard 

Bui ol Chuffloith Hothce Coopsr 

Mtiquii of HairowecD Robert Ayrbm 

BuiMi H«)low»y Henr* WtzmOc 

Mmyur of Knotley A. P. Ksya 

Pomk Smith .Tom Williuat 

Polkuriaa Morning. Ace III. — A Few Dtt>-i Lat«. Ths 
Action of the Piny Occura Bt the Prraent TUoe in the Uring 
Ro«Bo[tlieBurToiiBhiH(HneinlbiSinAUTownaf Knotler. 
EogtuuL SUiged by Sun Ponot. 

William Burroughs, having ran aw^ from his English home, 
lettles in America and, as "(junboat Williams," mns tJic light- 
weight pugilistic chamjMonship of the world. Retiring trotn the 
ring, he goes in for politics and is elected to Congress. Eight 
years later he revisits his old home in England. His father is 
still bitter, and when he learns of the prize-fighting career, ia 
about to disown his son a second time. But the society of the 
neighborhood makes a hero of the "champion" and the snobbish 
father's resentment turtis to pride. Burroughs gorges on fattnj.l 
calf and wins the aristocratic Lady Elizabeth as a bride. 



"ERMINIE" 

K comic oi)era in three acts, book and lyrics by Harry Paul:__ 

with revisions by Marc Connolly, music hy Takobowskij 'J 

produced under the direction of George C. Tyler ani" 

William Famum at the Park TTieater, New 

York, January 3, igai. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Cwleiu FtBnri* WiUon 

MarQuii d« Pomvcrt. Fi 

ChevBliei de Bnbaion Aleiuider CUrk 

Eugene M&rcel Warren Proctor 

Captaia Delauner , .Madge Leinna 

Dofoii Richard Malchiu 

Sbnon Adrian Marsan 

Vicorata de BriMac E. John Kennedy 

Senwuil John H. Read 

Benedict. John £. DouglM 

Bnninie !me Williama 

Princeia de Grampone u r r Jennie Waathcrabr 

Cetiee Marcel Alice Hanlon 

Marie Angela Ward* 

JkTone,. RoumDnd Whltaaide 

SYNOPSIS: Act 1- — Courtyard of the Lion d'Oi^ 
Art II. — The Ballroom. Art III. — The Corridor. 
Staged by Charles C. Fail. 
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<< 



TRANSPLANTING JEAN" 



A French comedy in three acts by de Flers and Caillavet*, 
adapted by Hallera Thompson, produced under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Byron and Benjamin H. Marshall 
^ at the Cort Theater, New York, January 3, 1921. 

= CAST OF CHARACTERS 

» Teannette Aubrin Winifred Anglin 

Jean Bernard Richard Barx>e« 

Bigoire Georse Gaston 

Aubrin JesM Sidney 

Catherine Evelyn Chard 

Naima Duval Margaret Lawrence 

Comte de Larsac Arthur Byron 

Charmeuil George Graham 

Abbe Jocas Forrest Robinson 

Pierre Albert Marsh 

Madeleine Katherizie Standing 

Lucy Ramsey Olga Lee 

Vervier John Moree 

Madame Melcourt Kathryn Keys 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Living Room in the House of 
Jean Bernard. Village of Lannemezan, in Lanjjuedoc. Foot- 
hills of the Pyrenees. Act IL — A Room m the House 
Comte de Larsac, Paris. Act IIL — Same as Act L 
Staged by Arthur Byron. 



The Comte de Larsac, grown old and a little tired at forty- 
three, determines to "retire" from the boulevards and become a 
respected and useful citizen. First he will legitimatize his 
natural son, a lad of twenty, who has been brought up by a 
farmer's family in the Pyrennes. He finds the boy engaged 
to an attractive girl visiting a neighboring farm. Meeting the 
girl, the comte gradually comes to realize that he is in love with 
her himself, and she with him. He seeks honestly to with- 
draw, but the girl calls him back, and the son, Jean — who was 
to have been transplanted to Paris — elects to remain in the 
Pyrenees with another sweetheart. 



"PAGANS" 

A tragedy in three acts by Charles Anthony, produced by 
Max R. Wilner and S. Romberg at the Princess Theater, 

New York, January 4, 1921. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Bill Pratt Harold Vermilye 

James Barlow Frederic Burt 

Doctor Gregory David Glassford 

Elise Northcote Regina Wallace 
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cannot even bribe them into loving him. The sort of father 
they prefer is Adam West, an unsuccessful literary man, who, 
as a boy, had been Jonathan's rival for Marion's hand. [" 
Adam is back from the war and visiting the Blakes. Jonathan 
tries first to bluster, then to bribe his way back to his rightful 
place in bis neglected family, but is Anally forced to confest 
his failure. Then be is put on probation. 



"DEAR ME" 

A light comedy in four acta by Luther Reed and Hale Hamilton, 

r produced by John Golden at the Republic Theater, 
>Iew York, January 17, 1911. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Wflbnr Oglcvie J. KL Hutchinaoo 
Hsrtwrt CnwKm George N. Prico 
Roben lackBoa George Spelvin 
Gordon Peck .MutB. Hcisey 
JiKeph Renard Robert Fischer 
tin. CaiDcr .Camiliu Crame 
April Blair Grace La Ruo 

AathoDjr Tuner James G. Morton 

Edear Cnutr Hale Hnroilton 

I Shdir Wallrf Mai Frielc 

H Uanny Besa Robert Lowe 

; ClanBce T. Kodama 

\ OudlBV Ouail Baker Moon 

; Maid Bnla Guy 

APiankt Wm, Cooway 

SYNOPSIS: Act 1. — The Amoi Ptmlice Home (or 

Artiilic and Literary PaiLarea. Act It. — A Studio, New 

Yort City, A Year Later, (Curtaio lowered to denote 

' tapM of ten dnyi.) Act III. — Scene 1 — A Theater Dreaj- 

I in« Room. Scene j — An Apanmect. Staged by Wiacbell 



April Blair, who had a passion for writing herself letter* 
addressed "Dear Me," was living at the Amos Prentice Home 
for Artistic and Literary Failures with her father when her father 
died. April stayed on as a sort of maid -of-ail- work. Comes a new 
inmate one day who is seedy, but young. He takes an interest 
in April, also m the home. Before he is through, and without 
anyone's knowing why, he establishes April ^ a musical-eome<h' 
Gtar and all the other failures as successful men. Tlien be reveaU 
himself as the son of the man who established the home. Also 
' s April. 




r 




Act ItL — 1W Kaj 






"THE IMPORTANCE OP BEING EARNEST" 




January, * 
CAST OP CHARACTERS 



— -^ Stiawbndti 

Pnuik B. HdUbi 

Alno DaxUt 

. . J. Cleursr UmImw* 



LwJy Bracknell. . 

An unimportant revival of the Otcar Wilde comedy. 



"JOHN HAWTHORNE" 

A trigedy in three acts by David Liebovits, produced by ^ 

Theater Guild at the Garriek Theater, New York, 

January 34, 1931. 



CAST OP CHARACTEIIS 



Laur* Smut. . 
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T1 owned 



John Hawthorne, a young atheist, employed < 
by a tight-fisted religious fanatic, finds himself in love with his 
employer's wife. Either he must run away from temptation or 
stay and suffer the stings of unrequited love. He stays, and, 
being discovered by the husband, lolls him. He buries the 
body in the cellar, but when the law begins to close in he makes 
a run for the hills, taking the guilty wife with him. The woman 
turns again to her religion and tries to convert her lover. When 
she sees it can't be done she turns him over to the authorities 
with the promise that she and God will forgive him. 



"IN THE NIGHT WATCH" 

A melodrama in three acts by Michael Morton, adapted fn 

Parrere and Nepoty's "La Veille d'Armes," produced 

by the Messrs. Shubert at the Century Theater, 

New York, January ag, 1921. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Litutooaot Biambourg ...Cyril Scott 

AlicePerlel . . . . Huaatet Dilc 

EuBcnie de Corloii. Juodb Bigdi 

Lieatenanl-Commandu Duls Puet Honta 

Comrninilar PareasaoD Knin Onto 

Lwuteauit d'ArUUe Bdmond Lmn 

C»ptflin de Cofliii Robert Wtrvick 

Chief EnainHrBirodat Robert Tlionia 

Surgeon Ribot Harold da Becker 

Dagcinw- ....--.-. B. Huntingdon 

LeDuc Max Tuonan 

Clerk of ihe Court Kennsib Lavton 

Commander Mowbray Maelya Arhuckle 

Captain de 1'Bitinac Jnlm Webitar 

Rear Admiral de Lotiea Walter Wdker 

Rear Admital de Challemoot J. Mouiaon 

Rear Admiral de Loubat Jefferson Murray 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — The French Fleet Hobilited on 
the Kvo of War in the Harbor of TpuIoo. Act II. — The 
Alma at Sea. The Same Night. Scene i — Lieutenant 
d'Artelle'j Cabin. The Decka Cleared tor Action. Scene 
» — The Bfidne. Act III. — The Court Martial. The 
Hall ol the Wai Council. Staged by FrofcniJi Stanhope. 
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The night before the day on which Prance declared war m-^ 
section of her battlrahip fleet is lying at anchor in the h^-bor 
of Toulon, Aboard the cruiser Alma a birthday party in honor 
of Eugenie de Corlaix, the young wife of the commander, is 
beiTig given. Notified the fleet is to sail at midnight, Commander 
de Corlaix tries to get his guests ashore without their knowing. 
His young wife, smarting under his fancied neglect of her, agrees 
to stay aboard with her lover until a later boat. There is no 
later boat and before they know it the cruiser is at sea, with 



are saved, the commander is court-martialed for the less td his 
ship. To save him, Eugenie, who has overheard the plot, is 

forced to confess her presence on the ship, and risk of the Ic ' 

her husband's respect, which she bravely does — am' ' ' 



"THE NEW MORALITY" 

A comedy in three acts by Harold Chapin, produced by C 
George at the Playhouse, New York, January 30, 1921. 

Colooel Ivor Jonw. W«rburt™ GmdWo 

Ben; Jodci Grut George 

Geoffrey BeUli*, K. C Emem L»*rfoni 

Alice MeyoelL. . -. . .- IdUas Kcmble Cooper 

E. Wiliadt Water L»»rencfi Orosimith 

WoQloa John Gny 

LcKeiine KubI«Q Andni* 

The Action of the PUy Telcea PUce aa the Jnun't Hooae- 
biAt. TSt HvadiUh. tbe WiUer's Boat TKt Mtrry 
Uuckitf. Bona Near By. The Time Occnojed ia bom 
4UD 10 B o*aock on an Bvenins ia a Record Summer. 

Betty Jones and Muriel Wister are houseboat neighbors on ti ^ 

Thames. Betty, a bit of a spitfire, resents Muriel's flirting wit& 
Mr. Jones and frankly tells her so. A quarrel results which 
threatens to achieve the importance of a suit for crinunal libel, 
but is finally settled out of court. 

"NEAR SANTA BARBARA" 

A melodrama in four acts by "Willard Mack, produced by WiUiam 

H. Wellman at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 

York, January 31, 19JI. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Sheriff "Tod" WilHtn . Howard Traeedell 

Phi] Yesger ,. Joweph F. Sweenar 

Mike McKenoe Charlea Abbe 
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Nocka T. TamaxBAto 

Ylario Luif Albemi 

Ysobel Zola Talma 

Bud Jenkt Royal Stoat 

Mrs. Bill Trainor Qara Joel 

Mr. BiU Trainor Willard Mack 

The Pour Acti of Thia Play Occur in the Trainor Ranch 
House, Near Santa Barbara, California. 

In tsying to conceal his losses at poker from his wife, Bill 
Trainor, a California ranchman, becomes involved in complica- 
tions which point to his having shot the man to whom he owes 
a shambling debt of considerable size and which he is secretly 
trying to pay off. The mystery deepens as the plot builds, 
but is finaUy cleared up and the gambling husband forgiven. 



"THE MIDNIGHT ROUNDERS OP 1921 



»f 



An annual revue in two parts; lyrics by Al. Brvan, music by 

Jean Schwartz and Lew Pollack, produced by Lee 

and J. J. Shubert at the Century Promenade, New 

York, February 5, 192 1. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 

Gladys Walton Ted Lorraine 

Arthur Donnelly Jessica Brown 

S. Harold Murray Olga Cook 

ohn Guiran La Petite Margoerita 

lorence Rajrfield Ada Ponnan 

Tot Oualters Cleveland Bronner 

John Lowe Alemia Allen 

Bessie Clifford Corinne Sales 

J. Prancis Dooley Kitty Kelly 

Dora Duby Pauline Dalda 

Staged by J. J. Shubert. 



"ZIEGFELD 9 O'CLOCK FROLIC" 

The third of a series of annual revues; produced by Plorenz 
Zi^eld, Jr., at the Danse de Follies, New York^ 

February 8, 192 1. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 

Oscar Shaw Eleanor Griffith k 

The Fairbanks Twins Kathlene Martyn 

Anna Wheaton Herbert Hoey 

Princess White Deer Jack Hanley 

Virginia Bell Oscar Shaw 

Edythe Baker Annette Bade 

Prank Pamum Herbert Hoey 

Staged by Edward Rojrce. 
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-THE ROSE GIKI," 1 

^^^^^i^afew>acts, book and lyrics by '^lliam Cany I 
2^^a^ ^ac- ^ Biwrlm Goetxl, f»^uced by Anselm ' 

^^^5 M^ ^ AectioQ of Lee Shubert at thff 
^^ a^Kmtier Theater, New York, 
MwHiiji II, 1921. 

Otfr OF CaARACTBRS 

^^^ David AndrKlm 

- - Marjorie Gateaoa 

2r»— Mm), flotoy 

5^^ BeUfio DuitDS 

.^^r KUttbeUi Dutina 

*^ Helm L^uoa , 

^^Dtinia Wyan J 

PrefHillebcMid ■ 

?_^^»Ai^ Stawart Band I 

ff^^^a^ llaicdla Smsaoa ■ 

*^yt» . Beatrice SwauMa 1 

"~^ - — ^upCamv ' 

he Chaila PnrtBll 

. Mabel Withe* 

Zm Bluett 

Rose Rolando 

...'..■..'.... " Florence Gait 
tt-- Staged by Hasiani Short. 

(»s^.sJ with having to marry the superin- 

,-•-■ -.r; which she is employed, runs away to 

■■.-Lvw^d by the Marquis de la Roche, 

^tt; » good singer and a persistent lover. 



■ H, 1921 ■ 

HARACTERS 

A. E. Matthews 

. , , Percy Amea 

GcoiKe Ritidel 

Th(.s. A. Braidon 

George Syiicnhain 

Michael 

Maud Hilton 

Greta Keinbli^ Cooper 

Mildred Post 
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The RrbelUon o( Prg. 

Regsl vmn. Mrt, ChieliHrtBr'iil 
land, in <ar1)r sununer. One m 
■nd II. A nigbt puH9 bstWEi 



t in. — P^ o' My Hea 



a Scarbor^iBb. Enfl 



^^«^ 



III. 



Marearet <Peg o' My Heart) Connolly, daughter o£ a r 

do-well younger son who ha,s run away to America as a boy, 
is sent back to England by the will of an uncle who desires that 
she shall obtain the culture and training to which, as a member 
of her father's family, she is entitled. In England she is taten 
in as a paying guest by her excessively aris'ocratic aunt, and is 
able by her wit and her goodness of heart to save her catty 
cousin from a scandal and to win for herself Che love of the 
attractive Sii Gerald. 



"THE WHITE VILLA" 

A drama in three acts by Edith Ellis, adapted from "The 

Dangerous Age" by Karen Michaelis, produced by The 

Players Fellowship in conjunction with A. H. Woods 

at the Eltinge Theater, New York, February 14, igii. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Ricbird Lindtaei , Edward EUi* 

Dr. Rothe Edward Reew 

DirHrtor Schlege! Philip Wood 



i 






. . . Prsnlc Mr^rBui 
Dorii Kenyon 

■.John 'c1™™m 



Elsie Lindtner, married to Richard Lindtner for twenty 
years, suddenly achieves financial independence and determines 
to leave him. She builds herself a villa on an island and retires 
from the world of men. After a few months of glorious solitude 
she begins to long for company, and sends for a young architect 
who had been much in love with her. Finding that his views 
have also changed and that he is engaged to another, she is 
ready to make up with her husband, but finds him also enjoying 
his freedom and contemplating marriage with a younger and 
handsomer woman. Thus, the freedom for which she hungered 



k 



turns to ashes and she if 



rably unhappy. 



A 
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"MACBETH" 

A revival at the Sfaakcspeaiean tragedy in three ports, p 

by Arthur Hopkins ax tfie Apollo Tbeata^. New 
YotIc. Pebruaiy 17, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTBK8 

DoDcas J. ^yn Camimr 

yakeOm 6. I- P 

DoBibun Buricnl : 

uaawtii ... •' -■ " 

SS^i.".'.".".".".".".".".".".".".".".'."... ■,".'.. , 

LtOBca AHied ! 



rtitliiUM Haviluid Chapn 

riiBiii III titer Bi 

etmmti John Wnifl 

^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^:''^-^-__ 

Harry WinatOD 

Altxrt Shnibb 

Porter Pranlc SylvBier 

Pint Hurdrrw Stuart Black 

SeTBcaDt ...--..... - Lawrence Cecil 

LaJy M»chelh Julia Arthur 

Udy MacJufi Helen Robbing 

Gcmlcwomao MirRuema Sargent 

Pint Wileh , , , Eleanor Hulchijoo 

Second Witch N'ina Lindsey 

Third Witch Doria Fellow* 

The play ii preKnted in three parts, with the first interval 
follswinK the flight of Malcolm and Donalbain. and the 
second interval following the banquet scene. Staged by 
Arthur Hopkins. 



"BLUE EYES" 

K musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Le Roy 

Clemens anil Leon Gordon, music by 1. B. Komblum 

and Z. Mayers, produced by Morris Rose at the Casino 

Theater, New York, February 21, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 
Mr. Goldhcrp Ralph Robbini 



St'einh";rB ■-■ 
liobby Jim 



Dorolhy Manners Mollje King 

Kitty Hiagins, ,. Delyle Alda 
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SYNOPSIS; Act I. — Stud 



Graiwifey 
, Great N< 



II. —The Mannei 



I«k. Long liland. SUgvl by CliSoid 



Bobby Brett, an impecunious writer of short stories, ts run 
down by the automobile o! Dorothy Manners, who has such 
beautiful blue eyes they fascinate him. When Dorothy mlla 
to see how badly he is hurt Bobby's companions lead her to 
believe that he is a "count." She tells her father and he, 
eager to make a good match for his daughter, invites Bobby to 
his country place at Great Neck. Here it transpires that 
Dorothy's family is "bluffing" as much as Bobby, but the 
young people are true to their love. 



"SMOOTH AS SILK" 

A melodrama in four acts by Willard Mock, produced at the 
Lexington Theater, New York, February . 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Nellie DtXy - M»riB CI 

"BooU" Shirlsy Wacde 

"SiiBp" Graluua Joha Bhukar 

Uonney Jimn G. ^wrin 

Johniuc Duty Mikt Doolia 

'■SOk" MuIUds Willard Mai^ 

Pt«ak Powen Homrd Tnuidcll 

Frnmui Holdinc Joteiili SwMney 

Bl«s* Royal C. Stoat 

R<i« Ethel Von Waidna 

"Taxi" Jimnue MaDrice Barrett 

SyNOPSIS: Act I. — Uptown Apaitmnit of the Dalv*. 
3 A. M. Act 11. — Tbf Daly Apaitment. Thtee Weeki 
Utw. Act III. — Home of Piieman Holdmg. e P- M. 
Ne>t Niuht. Act IV. — The Daly Apartmenl. il o'Clock 
Same N«hi. Stflsed by Wiliarf Madi. 

"Silk" Mullane, a crafty but good-hearted crook, is permitted 
to break jail on the promise that he will recover certain in- 
criminating papers the chief of police is anxious to get away from 
a certain professicma! investigator." Out of jail "Silk's" skill 

as a thief is pitted against that of the investigator, who is finally I 

revealed as a master crook himself. ^^^h| 
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"MR. PfM PASSES BY" 

A comedy in three acts by A- A. Milne, produced by The T 

Guild at the Garriclc TTieatcr, New York, February 38, 1921^ 

CAST o; CHAKACTERS 

Georse Huden. J. P Dadley Dinei 

Olivia Laura Hope Cmnf 

Dinah Phyllil Povah 

Lady Maidsn Helen Watley 

Brian Sttann Uonanl Mudis 

Camvay Psn BnliLnc Sanford 

Anna P'^BK!' Harvir 

The Action Takeg Place in the MoniinE Room at Manlen 
Home. Buclanghanuhire. on a Day in Juty. Staged ■>t 
PUtip MoellcT. 

Carraway Pirn, an absent-minded old man, passing by the 
Marden house in Buckinghamshire, stops in to get a letter of 
introduction to a friend. Recounting a recent adventure on an 
Australian steamer, he recalls having met a Bcntleman who was 
Mrs. Marden's first husband and for six years has been believed 
to be dead. It is like a bombshell in the Marden household, 
pladng upon the somewhat fussy and ever so tonventicnial 
British Mr. Marden the burden of having lived for live years 
with a woman not lawfully his wife. Mrs. Marden is not at all 
worried, but Mr. Marden is horrified at the thought of the 
publicity attending an annulment of the marriage. Still he 
IS too much of a stickler for the laws of England to attempt any 
evasion. Fortunately, Mr. Pirn passes by again and is able 
to help materially in relieving Mr. Marden of his worries. 



A revival of the comedy-drama in three acts, a proloeuc and 

epilogue by Edward Sheldon, produced by the Messrs. 

Shu bert at the Playhouse, New York, February a8, 192: 






t. RulherfiM Either Lyon 

1. Prothingham ., Helen Tiicy 

SI Frothincham Dorothy Chaaa 

s. Grey Veraa WiUnm 



4 
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Pnncoii Gutuve Rolluid 

Pnuk BuiTDUgbt ClurlM RoiouiB 

David Normwi Bettnin Kuauer 

Lonu Frederic Simt 

Sogeoe WiUiunDavii 

Servant at Mr, VuilTuyl'i BdmrdDoaa* 

BuOer at the Rectory John Sauiidn 

Mme. Uatgharita Cantlini Dorii Keaoe 

SYNOPSIS: Prologue^The Buhiqi'i Librar/ in Bu 

Year'! Eve. ActT — Over Pilly Yeen ABo''at Corort!u> 
Van Tuyl'i House. s» Fifth Avenue. A November Evening. 
Act II. — The Study in St. Oil«' Rectory, Ea.t Eightl. 
Street. The Afteraoon of New Year's Eve. Act llT — 
Late That Night. Moie, Cavallim'i AparunEot in (bo 
Brevoort Hmiie. After Her Parewdl Apiiearance ai 
" Mignnn." Epilogue - — 'Hie Biibop's Library AniD. 
Midnight. Place — New Yorli. Time — Now and the %0'l. 
To dissuade his grandson from marrying an actress the Bisho^j 
of St. Giles' relates to the boy the story of his own youthful 
romance. The scenes fade from the present back to the New 
York of the earlier '7o's, when the Bishop, then the rector ct 
St. Giles' met and loved Lina Cavallini, a young and beautiful 
Italian opera singer. At the V^max of his infatuation he dis- 
covers that she has had a {m . and fights vahantly to save her 
soul. ReaUzing that happmess is not for them, CavalUni sails 
away to Europe. The eftect upon grandson is to fix his de- 
termination to marry the actress. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS 



iidner Blaclaner 
, . Roland Hague 



"THE CHOIR REHEARSAL'' 

A one-act niiniature musical comedy by Clare Kimimer, produced 

at the Punch and Judy Theater, New York, 

February 28, 1931. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

William John Ryan 

BmHalda Sallie Piibm 

R««. Alu W^ Stuky Hoiriett 
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Masntif Roy La Roe 

Oddny Gwendolyn Pien 

Sigrid Marsuerite Tebeau 

A Shepherd Boy Raymond Gtiion 

Arnmm Lloyd Neal 

A District Jtxdse ....Charles P. Bates 

Tota Elfin Finn 

Jon Bdward Begley 

Jon's Wife Helene Russell 

Jon-.Childr« j ^••fS^J'gi^ 

A Farm Hand Edmond J. Paxdy 

Pint Peasant Gus. Beuerman 

Second Peasant Hallem Botworth 

SYNOPSIS: Act L — The Servant's Hall. ActlL — A 
Resting Place Near the Sheep Folds. Act IIL — In the 
Hills. Act IV. — A Hut in the Hills. The action takes 

glace in Iceland in the middle of the Eighteenth Century, 
taged by Frank Conroy. 

An Icelandic youth of the eighteenth century is declared an 
outlaw because of his theft of a Sieep. Maying his way to a dis- 
tant part of Iceland he is taken in by a widow who owns a farm. 
She rails in love with him, and when his crime finds him out she 
follows him again into the hills. For years they live in seclusion 
until finally, hounded by conscience and the knowledge that the 
8U8taining[ strength of their great love has failed uiem, they 
walk out mto a blizzard to die. 



"NICE PEOPLE" 

A comedy in four acts by Rachel Crothers, produced by Sam H. 
Harris at the Klaw Theater, New York, March 2, 1921. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Hallie Livingston Tallulah Bankhead 

Eileen Baxter Jones Katherine Comdl 

Trevor Leeds Edwin Hensley 

Theodora Gloucester Francine Larrimore 

Oliver Comstock Guy Milham 

Scottie Wilbur Hugh Huntley 

Margaret Rainsford Merle Maddem 

Herbert Gloucester Frederick Perry 

(By arrangement with L. Lawrence Weber). 

Billy Wade Robert Ames 

Mr. Heyfer Frederick Maynard 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — The Gloucester Apartment, Park 
Avenue. New York. An Evening in Spring. Act II. — 
The Gloucester Cottage in the Country. Scene z — The 
Evening of the Following Day. Scene a — Daylight — 
the Next Morning. Scene 3 — The Next Day. Act III. — 
Outside of the Gloucester Cottage. Afternoon. Three 
Months Later. The Play Staged and Production Made 
Under the Personal Supervision of Rachel Crothers. 

See page 224. 



^^^^^H 
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"THE TYRANNY OP LOVE 

'a ii^Ki^^ drama in three acts adapted from th« Fr^ieh bf 
■ **-^nr B«i»i. produced by Henry Baron at the Biiou 
Theater, New York, March 8, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Dt QBip.Pniuid ChuVs Chary 

HiAiBcndtail.. Bndte Wiowood 

hdCsliB Brudun TnM 

itd — HhowI Elhd WHm 

SMMM PwliiH t>alk 

STNOPSIS: The Acuoo Puuea in Pvii, in thr LibnirT 
^ Di. PhhhL SbSBd by Bmile Cbaourd. 

Ov. Omcp Fenaud, a Parisian scientist, married to k too- 
,1^^ wla acnnJ jrearE his junior, wearies of the tthyucal and 
uanr' » t*^ all-coiiEuming love puts ution bun. At ba- 
t^St (B paa for conwlation to a younnr lovtr he defi^ ha- 
M n aj lir s* impulse may cairy her. The wife takes turn at 
lb «cfd Md a domestic irasedy threatens until both the doctor 
^j ^ jQUif wife oooie to their senses and apee to be ntitaally 



■■THE HERO^^ 



bvGilbert Emery, produced by Sam j 
e Theater, New York, March 14, ijai. 



i 



Bi 



CAST OP CHARACTERS 

I. -- Crut MiicJudl 

.Ksthlecn McDoadI 

, BUnche PraJnid 

I Jb. Grahiin tacm 

— -- ■«■ ...Robrrt AmH 

» jf "&»■ J«t» GondJ 

,^^baf«boiafi away from home after wrorag- 

^gM a Cbidc leaving his father and plodding 

^^2l^4iK tlie burden of his wrongdtnng, jaiata 

~kMCe and comes out of the war a deco- 

[ teM, he promises to reforni, but 

, yhtfWy he wroD^ another girl aod is 

ifenrdi funds when he dashes into a 

t Ifae lives of several children, and 

P tet to make up the atoleo funds. 



' Am 
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"THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST" 

A tragedy in four acts by George Atkinson, produced by t 

author at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 

York, March 4, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTBRS 

Hbut WiUvd GriDt Stcvut 

Will Rod WilliBDi BtltoMt 

Jim Roid... George Le Guere 

John Webstar Montague Love 

Katheiioa Willwd Lkm Nel«ii H(it 

Betty Lyons . r - . - Winifred Lenihan 

A Little Neighbor , lUtheriOE Robertt 

John Webster, representing the primitive or weedy tyi 
human, finds himself on Long Island and in love with a Ii 

orchid of society, Katherine Willard, who is engaged t . 

amemic youth of her own set. Ruthlessly John wades through 
the opposition and claims Katherine for hmiself, proving, as uie 
author says, that "the struggle for life within the plant, pn'^ml 
' human kingdoms" has much in conrnion. _ 



A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Edgar AUa 
Woolf and Ballard MacDonald, mtisic by Sigmund Rom- 
berg, produced by Wilner and RombCTg ai the Apollo 
Theater, New York, March 15, 1931. 
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SYNOPSIS: A Prologue — A Room in Ethel Brookes's 
Apartment. Act I. — A Room Upstairs in Doctor Dillard's 
Home. Over Two Years Later. Act II. — Front Entrance 
Hall in Doctor Dillard's Home. Six Months Later. Act 
III. — Same as Act II. Five Minutes Later. Staged by 
W. H. Gihnore. 

Ethel Brookes, a bride of a year, calls Dr. John Dillard to the 
bedside of her husband. After a three-day fight the husband 
dies. Two years later she again meets the doctor and he con- 
fesses his love for her. When she refuses to marry him, because 
dt her devotion to the memory of the dead man, he begs the 
privilege of giving her the protection of his name and his home. 
She may become his wife in name onlv. Which she does. Six 
months later they are desperately in love with each other, but 
neither has the courage to confess it or to propose a readjustment 
ci their living arrangement. A fascinating third party, Richard 
Htmt, brings them to their senses when he tries to elope with 
Ethel, thus convincing the doctor that at last she has forgotten 
the ghost of her dead husband that has theretofore stood between 
them. 



"MARY STUART" 

An historical drama in one act by John Drinkwater, produced 
by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New York, 

March 21, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

John Hunter Charles Francis 

Andrew Boyd Russ Whytal 

Mary Stuart Clare Barnes 

Mary Beaton Florence Johns 

David Ricdo Frank Reicher 

Damley Charles Waldron 

Tliomas Randolph Leslie Pahner 

Bothwell Thurston Hall 

SCENE: A Small Library in Andrew Boyd's Hou&e in 
Edinbun^. at the Present Time. When This Fades 
Away. We See Maxy Stuart's Room in Holyrood Castle. 
Edinburgh, on the Evening of March 9, 1566. Staged by 
Lester Lonergan. 

During a modem prologue an old man seeks to convince a 
younger that "great lovers'* should not be held too strictly to 
account, and that it is perfectly possible for some wives to love 
loyally and devotedly more than one man. The spirit of Scot- 
land's Mary appears to substantiate the argument. The act 
that follows concerns Mary's affair with her Italian secretary. 
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tiM OOtHSpr Kieao. tMA aUn Dtanky* jeakMr ami 



I 



Soar acU adapted frcm tbe Pmch bf i 

-Ik, prodacDd by Lee Sinbert ax tbe Bijou 
Tbntcr, New Voile ilarcb 3t, 1921. 



CAST OP CHAKACTBKS 

^. - GwUt Bovfan 

m dt raaal Pfaocbe Pews' 

n 4* Tavr Orluido ObIt 

— !• Rl*h« ardeVoMx 

ttUvtnl.. ...AHMtBrTm 

... Bdlc Unry 

RuthThooui 

Bdilb Boh Soott 

.« traoi»— "Tsto" Leo DiiridiftaiB 

■ it* Vtnoa PftulaShkT 

U Vww* Lee MOlB 

M. A. Kellr 

It M«iq*ilb ...Buch Cooke 

U TUloll ..Fnnm Underwood 

— , iOoiai ■ Joephme Hubdci 

Uj|«, Colonbc Emnu Kniil 

dmnia UvinvUl* Edwmrd H. Sc« 

SYNOPSIS: Act t, — Room in Pmni ApoflmeBt <i ds 
TUln* InproviMd m ■ Rc(rMhrn«ii Rooid (or tbe Gidi 
ottlMlMlil. Acl IL — Receptwi Hdl mtbeChttMaot 
U»Aua» <U TUbil* nnu Blni. Two Dayi Ut«. Act ItL 
— Ouiln cfT tbe Chttenu of Madvns de Tilloia, Poor 
Wwka Uur. Act IV. — S>tu u Act 111. Ttui PoUownw 

Antoino da Tillois (""^oto") ^'^ full "i li^^ and worldly b 
IjitionN. Mmc. Tillois was sedate and domestic. They 1 
nrat«d. Toto moved to Paris and became a sort of "Idng 01 
the Boulovardiert," with flighty chorus girls, amorous baronesses, 
and gay young men in his court. Mme. Tillois stayed on in 
Hloli with her young daughter Louise. Years later, Louise, 
wlio divided the year between her father and mother, smire 
she would never marry unless her parents were reconciled. For 
the lake of his daughter's happiness Toto agrees to try living 
in Bloi» again. The experience is rather terrifying, but before 
It ia over he has again fallen in love with his wife and is contCDt 
ta Willie down in Uio country. 
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"IT'S UP TO YOU" 

A musical comedy in throe acts, book and lyrics by Augustin 

MacHugh, Douglas Leavitt, Edward Paulton, and Hairy 

Clarke, produced by William Moore Patach at the 

Caano Theater, New York, March a^, 1931. 



Jim Dukf. 
Fredd; — 



CAST OF CHARACTBia 

Draudaa LcaTitc 

TBarrrSI 



i«it .".".'.■"."..'■"."-'.■".'.■".".AibwtSiSiSit 



. .lUjr GMfSS 



SbariHMcCalM. Royal Cnttcc 

HuTist Honin« Betty Pterea 

Etbcl Hdlittw. ., Rath Manr Lockiraad 

Un. Van Lando HoUiitu Purnnca Baria 

LottaDeVoe NamuRtnvn 

HnrtciuB Gcwtt 

SYNOPSisI ' Act' i.'— At Mn.' HailiiuPa.~MklbH^ 
the-SoBnd, Lous IiUnd. 1 1 :3a P. M. on a Hay Bvstuns. 
"Layrng Che Foundatioo." Act IL — OlBca el Ibg Spancer 
Land ft Realty Co.. Near FairhaTen, L. I. Two MonCtaa 
Later. lo tha MorniDS. "Boildiag." Act III. — A Year 
LaCB. Aa Evaniiis Late in Ausmt. "Tlw Houaa Wann- 
ing." Staged by Prank Staounan. 
Ned Spoicer and Dick Dayton, eager to promote a friendship 

with Hturiet and Ethel HUlistar, «>ject matrimony, pretend 

to be rich in order to gain the consent of the fprls parents. 

The fake real-estate boom which they launch in their deeperatton 

is a complete last-act success. 



"NEMESIS" 

A melodrania in fotir acta by Aueuattis Thomas, produced by 

George M. Cohan at the Hu<&on Theater, New York, 

April 4, 1931. 

CAST OP CHARACTBRS 

Mn.Purdy Etfaal Winthrap 

CooMaou Weodell. Maiie Gofl 

Maiwi Kalian... Olivo Tell 

Grace Umaiby , , Eleanor Woodrufl 



ffASSS-:: 

Mr. Putdy. . . . 



L M. Rcadick 



. .John M. TiT«hH)i 



Officer Conlon Robert Cunuuiosi 

CounKl for tha EWanae Charlea P. Bate* 
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y»i — BmMd " 11 I 

■J*5J"J» G. Owfttja^;; 

* w<ri ^ _. j«iTT Ban 

STNOPSB: Act L — Ike Ubnrr >b cb* KaUaa^ 
Bbbc Act n. — SnAo cf ioniM^ tbt Snlptor, Tvo 
Wnte Laa-. AA 111 In in i — TW Bnadoo' Tot 
Dot IMb. 'rim i^OobBlc tke Bscac Socae a — 
Tk Boadca. Act IV. — Sc^ I — Cosrt sf Geoenl 
^1 ■■■! Bidn MoadB IdMT. (The omaia B droppol on 
■MMt ID mEmc a l«K of ^ BOMte.) SoEBe I — Tlw 

JoliB T»'**". aa ddo^ siBc saacfaant, p'ows m^Mcxius of hU 
b e BuUfB J yooiis vif^s lutcmt in Jorune, a Tooa^ scolptoir, 
Suirf]rin( himirH it k a pnltr jntocst be craftily schema to 
be l e w aged npoa the krvere. He secwo; ia clay, impnssiaas 
of the scntotvs fingo' ti|s, fnm wfaidi be has rubber dupbcnt^ 
molded. Tbm be delibaately gtafaa bis vtfe, sends ^r the 
■cnlptar, manages his arrest, and proves, by the false finga- 
fxitits cm tbe fnmiture; that tbe iimocait man is tbe mu r d eiq . 
At the boar of exectitkn he stands oatade the prison waUs aai 
ptuksophises on the infalEbflity of dicuimtantial evidence. 



"IPHIGENU IN AULIS" 

A revival of the Gredc tragedy by Euripides, prodaced by th* 
Ontorio Society of New Yorlc at the Manhattan C- 
House, New York, April 17, 1931. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

AjtuneiiuHio Bngciw Povftfi 

Miciuluit. HUTT Birtoot 

Meneluu . .Sniney Matlm 

MeaKogR tUlDti RoBlaK 

C1vtemuKj«. ...... ^.......,.....^....... MiH An^ia 

Cslcbu Utiton J.Btnld 

AltesduitDf fliilmiiBalii BetahEba Aikowiili 

Nunc . Nell Viocent 

Iphimua.. Mary Flower 

tWcllbc«rtr ....Byroo Poalmr 

AebiOtm >l>i«u01«a 



■THE TRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC" 

A tragedy in four acts, translated from the French of Eiq 

Moreau by Astrid Argyll, produced at the Shubert Theate 

New York, April 13, zgsi. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

DelatoDUinc... Joseph Matthews 

William Hailon... BmniFoulKer 

Macnev .Uaroni OIkb 
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BkrIofSuSDnl. .Chkria WsbMct 

l^phaini ' Hury Baifoot 

' C^mberlAin Gng Kobbina 

, winchenir Ennoc n>mn 

Bar] of WiirwiclE Tjiaarj HnU 

DakeofBtdtori PndBlio 

Pkge ol Bndford Willkni StnU 

Pierre Cuichoa Albert Gna 

eui BcBapen Srdnty Maths 
Bory VI,, Kini □( Englai^ Katlwr Rotwita 

Qiuen CatheriiM HuiooBuscjr 

D'BnivEt Lu-k Taykir 

' Loyaeletir Ralph Roeder 

Lemainn HowanI Krta 

Maachon. William Heiuy 

Yiambard Loioi Papa 

Vernon WiUiam Street 

JohnGny Glona Coolter 

Jeaiine D'Aie Maigarct AngGa 

DaLiuembooTg Cameron Miittbewi 

- Qoodale Hairy Aihfoid 

Bnvoll Ralph G. Kemnwt 

Will , Robert Bell 

Tirr*ffii^ <W ig iiii*Tfi F. CaoG^ 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — A Room in thr Caitle of Phillpw 
AllEiute. Aol tl. — A Hall in the Canlc. Act III. — A 
Duneeon in the Cattle. Act IV. — Hall, at the Chief 
Bailie'a. ComDunding a View of the Old Market PUce. 
Time — 1431. Place — Rouen. 
The assembling of her EtigUsh inquisitara for tlie trial of the 
Maid of Orleans! the trial itself reported with historical ac- 
curacy: the dungeon scene preliminary to the execution, during 
which Joan, badgered by her enemies, at first admits the charge 
of witchcraft and then gloriously reclaims her sustaining faith; 
the scene of the execution reported by the crowd assembled 
within sight of the scaffold. 



"THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD" 

A satirical comedy in three acts by John Millington Synge. 

Revived by the Playboy Producing Company at the 

Bramhail Theater, New York, April 16, igil, 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Margaret FUheny Gladya Hnrlbnt 

ShaiTO Keoah P. S. PeUy 

Michael Jamea Flaherty Walter Bdwin 

jimmie Farrell John CarmodT 

Phmv CulJen Hury Q-NnD 

Chriitopher Mahon Thomai Mitchell 

Widow Quin ... .Row Mori-m 

Sara Taniey Sarah Enright 

Siuan Brady Helen Hutchint 

Honor Blake Elaine Ivaai 

Old Matum J. S, Cravky 



• -" ' 'f 'VT? ■■ 

- — >> V. . \ «_. 

— , : : :..:z^z: :f:range. Based on 
-^~- r.:zji\:gj. Produced bv Chi 

.: -• ^ ^-^ ----^ .-^:er. New York, Aiiril 

c^' ;j^ :haracters 

i^ '•"•^ --' »*-»*» iwesD^e Cooper 

^ ... ^ a«! J?^=0^ DanSl 

.. .. -« ~^!^:rTf 



Ro>' Cochrane 
Deanis Kin^ 



J- S. De \^Se 
■ '-'• ShirJejr fWi^ 

■- ...InaRorke 

— < *' -■* Betty Candale 

Albert Tovel] 



Henrietta Goodwya 

Guy Standing. Jr. 

tlerbert Grxmwood 

E- Lyall Swete 

x*'**^^ Cooper 

; ■ Olga Borowxka 

; DeLoyle Johnson 

John Barrymore 

— - '7- Jo the Park of the 

-^^sv -mr^of toe Park. Scene 3 — 

M^%.«- ^A-"^ •!■ — In the Bedroom of 



.--^ I — On the Deck of a 
>ftN.* '7 ■l.i^ Antechamber of the 



..^..V;. 



.-.-. H;;po*s stoxy of "The Man V 

:v m.x=:ebank. and Dea, the bl 

r» -.•. -a: :o give an entertainment 

'•. -vur: of Quceii Anne. It is 

-. ■ .-/.::::*;. if she can, the marri; 
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II 



MACBETH" 



A revival of the Shakespearean tr^edy by Walter Hampden« 
Revived at the Broadhurst Theater, New York, 

April 19, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Duncan, King of Scotland Allen Thomas 

Malcolm Ernest Rowan 

Donalbain Roy Bticklee 

Macbeth Walter Hamxxlen 

Banquo William Sauter 

Macduff J. Harry Irvine 

Lennox Arthur Fox 

Ross Richard Abbott 

Monteith Le Roi OiMTti 

Pleance Geneva Harrison 

Siward Allen Thomas 

Young Siward Richard His^ey 

Seyton P. J. Kelly 

Boy. Son to Macduff Sara Haden 

A Doctor William Sauter 

A Sergeant P. J. Kelly 

A Porter Hannam Clark 

First Murderer Edwin Cushman 

Second Murderer Richard Highley 

Lady Macbeth Mary HaU 

Lady Macduff Netta Suncferland 

Gentlewoman Attending on Lady Macbeth, 

Elsie nemdon Keams 

First Witch Le Roi Operti 

Second Witch Elsie Hemdon Keaxns 

Third Witch Hannam Clark 

The scenes are laid in Scotland, except the scene between 
Macduff and Malcolm, which takes place in Enn^and. 



II 



LILIOM" 



A fantastical drama in seven scenes by Frans Molnar, produced 
by the Theater Guild at the C^rrick Theater, New 

York, April 20, 192 1. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Jtidge Tiger Oscar Ragland 

Lawyer Pussyfoot Gus Mmtoa 

Lawyer Maltese SpauldingHaU 

Miss Puff Lilyan White 

Charlie Youngcat Tommy Bell 

Court Clerk Fred Brown 

Court Attendant BiUy Brown 

Court Attendant Harry Brown 

Court Attendant Verne Brown 

Court Attendant Alex. Brown 

Fairy Tustida Helen Rich 

ionas Barker Oscar Ragland 
)ick Derby Scot Welsh 

Tipton Topping Harland Dixon 



; KST FLAYS OP KIO-ISSI 




-JUNE LOVE" 
atcjBdi csnedr ia t»o acta, book by Otto I 

"T H. Pes;- Tosac b>- Rudolph Friml. lyrics by Brian 

HoticET. prod-Jced t:',- ShfTTnan Brown at the 

Knicierbocker 'Theater, New York, 

Apra J5, 1921. 



T OF CHAfL^CTERS 



Lflii J. 






-...? v^idow, is ready to marry again if she 
: ;. ' enough to nial;e her forget her first 
..ihinj,' '-i what the girls call a "prune." 
.n k (jarri'on. an amateur golf champion, 
itcly eludes her so long as he believes she 
when he Icams she is a widow he is there 
ar hug. 
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"JUST MARRIED" 

A farce comedy in three acts by Adelaide Matthews and Ann 

Nichols, produced by Jules Hurtig in conjunction with 

the Messrs. Shubert at the Comedy Theater, New York, 

April 36, 1 93 1, 

CAST OP CHARACTBR8 

Un. Johnnii Walkir Bhuur LwU 

SMDod Steward- Robart Hurigut 

Vietoirc Benin SlU GWBdr 

Ship'* Officer RoyPiMtar 

Ur. D. Mnkepeace Wins Jot Dudy 

Hn. U. Mkkepua Witter. Inbd O'Hmdiou 

PintSlBwMd R. P-Dsvi) 

..DoroUiy Mortiour 






UrL Jftclc SUoIey Dorothy Mot 

J»ck StMiky, .John I 

Farcy Jonei PumsD 

Robert Adami Lvnne Ovenmui 

Hin Roberta Adam* Vivun Maitia 

T^ii Driver. Anton AftAet 

SYNOPSIS: Act t. — Pierottbe'-CompunieGtaiimla 
Tiuiutluitique," Bordesui. Pruice, and Steamer "La 
Payette" lotratd midniaht. Act II. — Scene i— Suie- 
room De Luu No. 76. iVPolloninE MomiDg. Scene i — 
FTomcnade Deck, ODtmile StHteroom No. 76. Immediately 
(ollowing Seme !, Act III, — Same aa Act II., Si*ne j. 
Time — The PreKnt. Stagod by J, C. Huffman and Cliflord 

Roberta Adams, returning from abroad with the Witters, 
occupies a stateroom for two with the understanding that the 
other bed is to be occupied by some other lady passenger. The 
first momiog out she awakes m her pink silk pajamas to discover 
a strange gentleman wearing a boiled shirt and a mystified 
expression in the adjoining bed. His name, it happens, is Robert 
Adams, and as he was more than shghtly alcohohc when he came 
aboard, and intimated to the steward he was married, the mis- 
take was quite natural. But it takes two acts to explain it to the 
Witters — at the end of which time Roberta, and Robert have 
decided to get married, anyway. 



'■THE SACRIFICE" 

A tragedy in four acts by Morris Wittman, produced by the 

author at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 

York, May 1, 1931. 



CAST OP CHARACTERS 

ich Jew) 

G™. Benedict Amola Gmrge 

Prince Ramiro David A. 

Emil Rosen (A R*lihi)... Hairy 



luber (A_Rich jewj _^, -Royal Thayat 




^ H^A ^h" *^>* A^M 



d>^ clHpter in the life 
de Iw WK dKlDcrine with 
tboffittiBg witfa ^>hil»- 
s. And wben be tost a 
ray he tndcd his rfiam-ji^ 
c retBTO ef his discredited 



tsrt: 



m BDt n ^simauab with which she 
I tl , bier noniiBag jrf,j<y 

' ■.^.j-VfS?"^, '^.^ *^ bowever. after 

■^ w'tV «Mt Ac ihbuK^.. ^: him, and retnmed to ths 
JW 1 ixr--"* dwOi at Yorktown. 



SVAN'T IN THE HOL'SE" 

:>.-:;--a: play in five acu by John Rann 

_^~ ri-:jenoire by Walter Hampden at 

.^e^-.er. New York. May 2, tgu, 

\>Z Q? CHAR-^CTERS 

diiHhySt, D.D.. th* moar Reverend 

j; .■: Lia.-islure Hionaio Clark 

Elsie HcrnJon Keanu 

Man- Mate' Moore 

= Ernest Row»n 

Le Roi Opetn 

- ...WiliM Himpdeo 



rrLE GIRLS IN BLUE" 

riv .lets, book by Fred Jackson, music by 
vv.: Vjumans, lyrics by Arthur Francis, 

ErUnger at the Cohan Theater. 
. York. May 3, 1921, 



line F«rbiok) 

riod Fairbsnki 

Oscar Sb»» 
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U 



erry Lloyd Fred Santley 

yforgan Atwell Olin Howlaad 

Hariette Neville Emma Janvier 



Captain Morrow George Mack 

Jennings ^Jftck Tomsoo 



Ninon La Fleur .Julia Kejety 

Geoi 
Jack 

snnedy Tommy Tomaon 

Newton Canney Fred HaU 

Maid o' the Mist Vanda Hoff 

Margie Evelyn Law 

Ophelia Patricia Clarke 

Mary Bird Edith Decker 

The Bride Beulah McParland 

SYNOPSIS: Act L — S.S. "Empress" Ready to SaU for 
India. Act II. — Scene z — Mam Saloon. Scene a — 
Dolly's Cabin. Act III. — Off the Indian Shore. Staged 
by Ned Waybum. 

DoUy and Polly Sartoris want to get to India to claim an 
inheritance, but they have only sufficient funds to pay for a 
single passage. So, being twins, they decide to try and fool the 
captain, taking tiuns going to meals and walking on deck. 
On the steamer they meet two of the nicest yotmg men who are 
constantly mistaking one twin for the other. They become 
engaged at the end of the voyage. 



"PRINCESS VIRTUE" 

A musical comedy in two acts by B. C. Hilliam and Gitz Rice, 
inxxluced by Gerald Bacon at the Central Theater, 

New York, May 4, 1921. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Gatttier Jules Bpailly 

Pierre Allen Pajprn 

Francine Alice Maison 

Mrs. Demarest Sarah Edwards 

Miss Leadbeater Anne Page 

Boiirbon Hugh Cameron 

Bruce Crawford Bradford Kirkbtide 

Carre Earl A. Foxe 

Hiram Demarest Frank Moulain 

Maxine Sylvia Elias 

Baron Transky Robert G. Pitkin 

Lane Demarest. "Princess 'Virtue" Tessa Kosta 

Sir Arthur Gower Frank Greene 

Claire Morin Zella Rambeau 

Francois Charles Jerome 

Chariot Grady M iller 

Chic Leroy Montesanto 

Poisson Harold Goulden 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — The Maison Gautier. Paris. 
Act II. — Scene x — Sunken Garden Adjoining the Ch&teau 
of Sir Arthur Gower, at Deauville. Scene a — The Same. 
Evening. Staged by Leon Errol. 



4^ THE BEST flATS < 

» Ae ■ I 1 Aoi^ Kb. T«k^ S^^ « 

"f PO — ■■ Cr ODAUTT SlUBKI- 
IWam, Mo Tot. U^ 9b t9n< 

lfc»yWl^|- Moll^B 

■S ipM T B ^ lY -ItjTjMj* 

WaMSHtb TkoHuVkMn 

Jwi --lhrt.fi iiA 

STKOPSU: Rrafaaa — Tht Bom «< ^ K^b 
nnwri ■■ QHitr Sbk- Aa L — Sbc ■■ Pwfc MW t^ 
PiMY^LaCo. Act n. — At Ac Bdi ia «ht K«vaMHl 

^ *• — ■' ■ f^^jui ■■ Tm_« r^Mmi*^ *k* V.I nil iMii «k^ 
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A musicalized version of Barrie's "Quality Street/' in which 
Phoebe Throssel, whose sweetheart, Valentine Brown, is called 
to the wars just about the time he is ready to propose, faces 
«3insterhood as a school teacher. When her lover returns he 
tninks her a little old lady, but Phoebe, throwing aside her 
simple gowns and her prim ways, poses as her own niece and 
flirts outrageously with him, until she has him again at her feet. 
She is about to refuse him then, but changes her mind. 



"THE LAST WALTZ" 

A musical production in three acts, book by Julius Brammer and 

Alfred C^*tmwalk, adapted by Harold Atteridge and Edward 

Delaney Dunn, music by Oscar Straus, woduced by the 

Messrs. Shubert at the Century Theater, New 

York, May lo, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

General Miecu Krasian Clarence Harvey 

Ensign Orsinski Rex Carter 

Captain Kaminski John V. Lowe 

Lieutenant Matlain Ted Lorraine 

Adjutant Labinescue Irving Rose 

Mariette Ruth Mills 

Vladek Timothy Daly 

Lieut. Tack Merrington. U. S. N Walter WooU 

Mat Maltby James Barton 

Vera Lixaveta Eleanor Painter 

Countess Alexandrowna Corpulinsld Florence Morrison 

Annuschka Beatrice Swanson 

Hannuschka Marcella Swanson 

Petruschka Gladys Walton 

Babuschka Eleanor Griffith 

Baron Ippolith Harry Pender 

Grand Duke Hubenstitch George Evans 

Carmenina Isabel Kodrigues 

Dancers Giuran and Marguerite 

Prince Paul Harrison Brockbank 

Chochette Rena Manning 

Lolo Nan Rainsford 

Sylvette Helen Herendeen 

Babette Carolyn Reynolds 

Francine Jean Thomas 

Zadie Amelia Allen 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Drawing Room in the Castle of 
General Krasian. Near the City of Vandalia. Act II. — 
Ballroom in the Castle of General Krasian. Act III. — 
Drawing Room in the Palace of Prince Paul, Resent of 
Vandalia. The Scene Is Vandalia. a Kingdom in the Balkans 
near the Russian Frontier. Time — The Present. Staged 
by J. C. Huffman and Frank Smithson. 

Lieutenant Merrington, U. S. N., finding himself £n the 
Balkans and in danger of being thrown into prison, sings and 
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Si,*. •*«««. "«f "l""* 1« »«>«« lip Si lii^ 
Il»iS""°"!if^*.'""?"I™»=- I" >1«»1=». 
S ^^MW «_!^j*g™"-'^'^'g'^»»l darts bmSiMayte 

-■IHK THREE MUSKETEERS" 

*,»S*"^SS-^,/;"-- '^~ Vork C.V. 

FtUeCIPALS BNGAOEO 

— ' ««■ =* *** Dtm^ roBianc* written annmd 
^23J>««»«j«H^ey from Pwis to Londooto 
^*P^^^— -. S*awiid studs (which she had ziven tn hw 
«*^^a Bodanghaffl, before King Lou^ ^^ j^ 

-^BTFFLE ALONG" 
^^ ^^L^^° ^"^ ^^°^^ aod lyrics 

•■•^ - 4r »S -*?? Street Muac HaU. 
^^^^ ladt car. Way 23, 19JI. 

) :^(« CBUUCTBRS 

t •^^- EnbieBUiB 

<''' ^^^»r i Lotlie (S 

- ' Gerlnide Saundcn 

iRJchud Coinet 
Antmr COnM 
Sni«>r Muoa 

— ^ Noble Sinle 

P. E. Mi!l« 

...Auhrey Lyla 

^^_ . ■ ■ ■J'^l™'™ I>«» 

Sugfdbf \\ ^^^ -^^^,.— T— 1--C Wesley '— 
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Soakum Plat A. B. Baldwin 

Strutt Billy Williama 

Uncle Tom Charles Davis 

Old Black Joe Bob Williams 

Secretary to Mayor Ina Duncan 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. — Scene i — Exterior of Jimtown 
Hotel. Scene a — Possum Lane. Scene 3 — Jenkins' 
and Reek's Grocery Store. Scene 4 — Public Square. Act 
II. — Scene z — Calico Comers. Scene a — Possum Lane. 
Scene 3 — The Mayor's Office. S<:«ne 4 — Saunders Lane. 
Scene s — Ball Room of Jimtown's Hotel. Time — 
Election Day. Pkce — Jimtown in Dixieland. Staged by 
Walter Brod^. 



"SUNKIST" 

A revue in two acts, book and lyrics by Fanchon and Marco, 
produced by the authors at the Globe Theater, New 

York, May 23, 1921. 

PRINCIPALS ENGAGED 
Fanchon and Marco Al Wohlman 

Arthur West Nelson and Chain 

Daisey De Witte Muriel Strycker 

John Sheehan Donald Kerr 

Eva Clark 

A California revue with the moving-picture studios of southern 
California as the principal target for the travesties. 



II 



THE TAVERN" 



George M. Cohan's retiun engagement of his burlesque melo- 
dnuna, presented at the Hucbon Theater with the Cnicago 

Company, May 23, 1921. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

The Tkvem Keeper's Son Clyde North 

The Hired Girl Virgmia Irwin 

The Tavern Keeper William L. Thome 

The Hired Man Joseph Allen 

The Vagabond George M. Cohan 

The Woman Rita Romily 

The Governor Norman Hackett 

The Governor's Wife Eugenie Blair 

The Governor's Dati^ter Isabel Withers 

The Pianc* Robert Gleclder 

The Sheriff Edwin Walter 

Tlie Sheriff's Man Joseph Gutherie 

The Sheriff's Other Man William Gaunt 

The Attendant Joseph Selman 

Staged by John Meehan and George M. Cohan. 



PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE 
HUNDRED PERFORMANCES ON 

BROADWAY 



€t 



Lightnin* " (to June 15, 1921) 1206 

"The Gold Diggers" 720 

"Peg o' My Heart" 692 

"East Is West" 680 

"tene'* 670 

A Trip to Chinatown" 657 

Adonis" 603 

"The Music Master" 540 

The Boomerang" ^ 522 






U 



WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BOItN 

Adams, Maude .-.Salt Lake City, Utah. . . 1872 

Adelaide, Le Petite Cohoes, N. Y 1890 

Allen, Viola Huntsville, Ala 1869 

Ames, Robert Hartford, Conn 1893 

Anglin, Margaret Ottawa, Canada 1876 

Arbuckle, Madyn San Antonio, Texas fS66 

ArU^, George London, England 1868 

Arthur, Julia Hamilton, Ont 1869 

Atwell, Roy Syracuse, N. Y 1880 

Atwill, Lionel London, England 1^3 

Bacon, Frank California 1865 

Bainter, Pay Los Angeles, Calif 1893 

Barbee, Richard Lafayette, Ind 1887 

455 




T<in rTBnrwn. > iTtf g#»» 
York 55 

^ bA. SaaPnaosBo. CafiL ..riK 

|M«il.DaMU ■.-..-...St. Jofan's. ?M^aai^. 

I land -fn 

^9n»l(», Vmma Pan KcwYoA ■■■■ 

bBttrlce,BflSe Wadm^ton. D. C. ^S 

[■ Byron, ArUwr Brooldyn. N. Y iCya 

f Cuitor, Bdlie NewYoA iSm 

|>, Cute, BBdrnd SomerviDe. Mass. iSyi 

I Cariiile. Alexandra Yo^shire, England iSSa 

• CAwtborne, JoMxrii New Yoric x9a 

. Cbatterton. Autb New York 1893 

' ClAire, loa Washingtoo, D. C 1S97 

' CUrke, Marguerite Cincinnati, Ohio 1887 

1' Cn[U*n> Ro«e Petersboro. England . . . 1850 

[•Cowin, George M Providence. R. 1 1878 

I Ccfllier, Constance Windsor, England 1S83 

Collier, William New York 1866 

Collingc, Patricia Dublin, Ireland 1894 

I Conroy, Frank London, England 1870 

Corthell, Herbert .... . Boston, Mass ift^j 



WHERE AND WHEN BORN 



I Courtenay, William Worcester, Mass.. . 

[ Courtleigh, William Guelph. Ont 

[ Cowl, Jane Boston, Mass. . . . . 

' Crane, William H Leicester, Mass.. . 

I Craven. Frank Boston, Mass 

Crews. Laura Hope San Francisco .... 

Crosman, Henrietta Wheeling, W. Va. . 

Crothers, Rachel Bloomington, 111.. 

Cumberland. John .St. John, N. B 



I 



Dale, Margaret . . . 

Daly. Arnold 

Dawn, Hazel , 

Day, Edith 

De Angelis, Jefferson 

Dean. Julia 

De Belleville, Frederic. . . . 

De Cordoba, Pedro 

Dickson. Dorothy 

Dinehart, Alan 

Ditrichstein, Leo , 

Dixey, Henry E 

Dodson, John E 

Donnelly. Dorothy Agnes. 

Dressier, Marie 

Drew, John . . . 

Drew, Louise 

I>unn, Emma ... . 

Dupree, Minnie. . . . . . . . 



I Eagels, Jeanne 

* Eames, Clare 

Eddinger, Wallace. . 

Edeson, Robert . . . . 

Elliott, Maxine. . . . 

Eltinge, Julian .... 
I Emerson, John 



Philadelphia, Pa 

Brooklyn. N. Y 

Ogden, Utah 

Minneapolis, Minn. . . 

San Francisco. Calif. . 

St. Paul, Minn 

Belgium 

New York 

Chicago, 111 

Missoula, Mont 

Temesbar, Hungary . 

Boston, Mass 

London, England 

New York 

Cobourg, Canada . . . 

.Philadelphia, Pa 

.New York 

.England 

. San Francisco 

. Kansas City, Mo. . . , 

.Hartford. Conn 

.New York 

, Baltimore, Md 

. Rockland. Me 

. Boston, Mass 

.Sandusky. Ohio. , . . 




Sydney, Australia . j 

... Memphis. Term. . — . . i| 

Patrbanks. Doug^Ias Denver, CcAo t| 

Panmm, Dustin Han^iton Beacfa. N. H. . rl 

Farrar, Geraldme Mdrme. Mass il 

Paversham. William Warwicksfaire, EngiaiuLtl 

Ferguson, Elsie New York City. . . . . . . ij 

Fields. Lewis .New York City tl 

Figman. Max New Yoric City j 

Pindlay, Ruth New York City J 

Fisher, Lola... Oncago, DL i] 

Fisher, Sallie. , Wyoming. , - . 

Fiske, Minnie Maddem . . New Orleans, La 

Frohinan, Daniel Sandusky. Ohio il 

Pulton, Maude St. Louis, Mo 



George, Grace, . New York City t; 

Gillette, William Hartford, Conn n 

Gilmore, Margalo, . . . .England ii 

Glaser, Lulu Alleghany, Pa li 

Glendinning. Ernest Ulverston, England. . . . il 

Hackett, James K Wolfe Island, Ont il 

Haines, Robert T Munde, Ind il 

Hajos, Mitzi. ...... .Budapest, Hungary il 

Hale. Louise Closser Chicago, 111 il 

Hamilton, Hale Fort Madison. la., 

Hampden, Walter .Brooklyn, N. Y,. . 

Hayes, Helen Washington, D. C. 

Hedman, Martha Sweden , 

Heggie, 0. P London, England . 

Heming, Violet Leeds, England. . 

Herbert, Victor .Dublin. Ireland. . 

Heme, Chrystal Boston, Mass 

Hilliard. Robert S New York 

Hitchcock, Raymond Auburn, N. Y. . . . 

Hodge, William Albion, N. Y 



M 



■ WHER 



WHERE AND WHEN BORN 



Hopper. DeWolf New York 

Hopper, Edna Wallace. . .San Francisco, Calif.. , 

Holmes, Taylor Newark, N. J 

Huban, Eileen Loughrea, Ireland. . . . 

Hull, Henry Louisville, Ky 

Illington, Margaret Eloomingtoa, HI 

Janis, Elsie Delaware, Ohio 

Joel, Clara Jersey City 

Jolson, Al Wasliington, D, C. , . . 

Keane, Doris Michigan 

Kosta, Tessa Chicago, 111 



1874 
.872 
iSgs 
1893 



188s 
1895 



Lackaye, Wilton Virginia 1863 

Lammore, Frandne New York 

La Rue, Grace New York 1882 

Lawrence, Margaret Trenton, N. J 1894 

LeGallienne, Eva London, England 

Lewis, Ada New York 187 1 

Mack, Andrew Boston, Mass 1863 

Mack, Willard Ontario, Canada 1873 

Mackay, Elsie London, England 1893 

MacKellar, Helen Canada 

Mann, Louis New York City 1865 

Mantell, Robert B Ajrshire, Scotland . , . . 1854 

Marinoff , Fania Russia 

Marlowe, Julia Caldbeck, England .... 

Mclntyre, Prank Ann Arbor, Mich 1879 

McRae, Bruce London, England 1864 

Mercer, Beryl London, England 

Miller. Henry London, England 1859 

Miller, Marilynn Dayton, Ohio igoo 

Mitchell, Grant Columbus, Ohio 1874 

Moores, Clara Omaha, Neb 1S97 

Murphy, Tim Rupert, Vt 



H Mu 
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Nash, Florence. . 
Nash, Mary. , 



Naaimova. Alia Crimea. Russia 1^79'] 

Olcott, Chauncey Providence. R. I i86a I 

O'Neill, Nance Oakland, Calif.. 1875 ' 

O'Ramey, Georgia field. Ohio 1886'] 

Painter, Eleanor erviUe, la 1890 ^ 

Pennington, Ann ielphia, Pa 1898 *m 

Post, Guy Bates le. Wash iSjs { 

Powers. Tyrone m, England i86g.J 

Rambeau, Marjorie "lancisco, Calif 1884 j 

Reed, Florence rimaielphia, Pa 1883 ' 

Richard, Amy Boston, Mass 1880 

Ring, Blanche Boston, Mass 1876 

Roberts, Theodore San Francisco, Calif.. . .1861 

Robson, May Australia 1868 

Ross, Thomas Boston, Mass 1875 

Rubens, Jose Belgium 1 886 

Russell, Annie Liverpool 1864 

Russell, Lillian Clinton, Iowa i860 

Ryan, Mary 

Sanderson. Julia Springfield. Mass 1887 

SchefE, Fritzi Vienna 1879 

Scott, Cyril Ireland 1866 

Sears, Zolda Brockway, Mich 1873 

Selw>Ti, Ed)^ar Cincinnati, Ohio '875 

Shannon, Effic Cambridge, Mass 1867 

Shildkraut, Josepli Bukarest 1896 

Sidney, George New York 1876 

Skinner, Otis Cambridgeport. Mass... 1857 

Sothcrn, iubvard }[ New Orleans, La 1864 

Stahl, Rree Montreal, Canada 1872 

Starr, Frances Oneonta, N. Y 1886 
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Stevens, Emfly New York City 

Stone, Fred Wellington, Kan 1877 

Taliaferro, Edith New York City 1892 

Taliaferro, Mabel New York City 1887 

Taylor, Laurette New York City 1884 

Tell, Alma New York City 1892 

Tell, Olive New York City 1894 

Thomas, Augusttis St. Louis, Mo 1859 

Thomas, John Charles Baltimore, Md 1887 

Tobin, Genevieve New York City 1901 

Tobin, Vivian New York City 1903 

Toler, Sidney Warrensburg, Mo 1874 

Trevor, Norman England 1872 

Truex, Ernest Denver, Colo 1890 

T3man, Brandon Dublin, Ireland 1879 

Ulric, Lenore New Ulm, Minn 1897 

Valentine, Grace Indianapolis, Ind 1892 

Varesi, Gilda Milan, Italy 

Victor, Josephine Hungary 1891 

Warfield, David San Francisco, Calif — 1866 

Warwick, Robert Sacramento, Calif 1875 

Welford, Dallas England 

Westley, Helen Brooklyn, N. Y 

Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas . . . London, England 1845 

Whiteside, Walker Lo^nsport, Ind 1869 

Wilson, Frands Philadelphia, Pa 1854 

Winant, Forrest New York City 1888 

Wise, Tom A England. 1865 

Wood, Peggy PhSaddphia, Pa 1893 

Wycherley, Margaret .... England 1883 

Wyndham, Olive Chicago, HI 1886 

Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr Chicago, 111 1867 



NECROLOGY 
Qune IS, igao-June ig, 1921) 

George Anderson Brown, actor, 81. Oldest member of 

Boston Opera Company. Died, Providence, R. I., 

June 18, 1920. 
Joseph Conyers, actor, 60. Gained fame in "Our 

New Minister." Died, New York, June 26, 

1930. 
Clarence Holt, actor. Taken sick while playing in 

"Honey Girl" last season. Died, New York. 

July s, 1920- 
Charles E, Fitz, actor. Formerly leading man with 

Lillian Russell. Died. Philadelphia, Jujy 10, igao. 
James H. J. Scullion. Treasurer of Wallack's Theater 

for forty-two years. Pres. Treasurers' Club of 

America. Died, New York, July 14, 1920. 
Nera Rosa, actress, 80. Famed as Frochard in " The 

Two Orphans." Died, New York. July 19, 1930. 
John P. Ritter, playwright, 6a. Died, Newark, N. J., 

August 3, 1920. 

P James O'Neill, actor, 70. Father of Eugene G. O'Neill, 
the playwright. Died, New I^don, Conn., 
Aug. 10, 1930. 
J. Walter Collier, manager, 60. Died, Long Branch, 
N. J.. Aug. 20, 1920. 
Charles T. Buckley, manager. Died, New York, 

Aug. 25, 1920. 
Charles Butler, actor, 64. Fifty years on stage. Died, 

I New York, Aug. 27, 1920. 
463 
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A THE BEST PUYs op 1920-1921 

iWjeft HaiTOK. actor, a». Gam*^ . "^^^ 

-TI.5 Birth of a NatiaF^ r™m»,7il 
Ditd. New Yort, Sept. , ,„„ "tolenmot" ' 

toi DicU, actress. Well kioi, ;„ ., , 

Kd, Poogitapsie. Sept. 6 Sio ^ *^ '*>''' 

&m Thomas, actress. Died. Paris Sept 

Hiny Wallace, manager. Died. St Lotii,: c '^'°- 
19M, 'A«us, aept. 10. 

"gr^e.fo'^'""- "'^^ P-a-elphia. Pa.. 
Vmb Bamngttin Dunn, actor, eg n^^ „ 
MRJliis, Mich,; died. BrooUyn Sept V^' '^'"' 
Epna. Castle, pUywright 63, Author of "lii?!";^ 
^todis.' -The Pnde o( JemiS) ■^^S="'<' 
Ettt BelUin," etc. Died, London Enir i2" 
II, 18>» „ ''■' ^'^'- 

Si Davs. actress, 64. Died, New York, Sept 

1S!0 H ■ IS, 

gc, .1 PoTliJ "i^i if- Hayed for manv vm,. 
i -Uttk Puck." Died, Indiamipoiis'^Jpj"^ 

jjc'w'SlgEt, mgician, 8?. Founder of Societv 
'^stonmMaS'""'- D-ai. New York, ^p,^ 

j^Tmi, issaHst. 73, Dramatized Sc„ jr„, 
•^ S -It' R""^- Died, BnriS,.?r 

T-_jsa«;«««'"?°'^- „. '"'°» representa 
^-7>*Pwl™"' D,ed, LondoiToS. 



2?» '*'• '.'■ M^v"''/"«'"i<i City 
- r^- ««ia. 79- Member of n^™_-. 






Member of otigiMl 
. Died. New ^ork. 

Bom, England; died, 
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Rachel Barton Butler, dramatist. Author of " Mamma's 

Affair*' and other plays. Died, Greenwich, Conn., 

Nov. 24, 1920. 
Kate Bjnron, actress, 75. Widow of Oliver Doud 

Byron. Died, Montdair, N. J., Dec. 21, 1920. 
Frederick Belasco, manager. Brother of David Belasco. 

Died, San Prandsco, Cal., Dec. 21, 1920. 
Agnes Hemdon, actress. Wife of Albert Andruss. 

Bom, White Sulphur Springs, Va. ; died, White- 
stone, L. I., Dec. 31, 192 1. 
Charles M. Walcot, actor, 77. Member of old Lyceum 

Stock Company. Died, New York, Jan. i, 1921. 
William J. Fleming, actor, 83. Died, New York, Jan. 

7, 1921. 
Richard Domey, manager, 79. Treasurer of Lyceum 

Theater for many years. Died, New York, Jan. 

16, 1921. 
Hugh Nixon, actor, 62. On the stage for forty-four 

years. Died, New York, Jan. 27, 1921. 
James G. Huneker, critic, 66. Music critic for the 

New York Times, New York World and other 

papers; author of many books on music and the 

drama. Died, New York, Feb. 9, 192 1. 
Mary Emerson, actress. Died, Utica, New York, 

Feb. II, 1921. 
Sylvester Rawling, critic, 63. Music critic for Evening 

World, Bom, Saltash, England; died. New 

York, Feb. 16, 1921. 
Henry Stanford, actor, 49. Died Great Kills, S. I., 

Feb. 18, 1921. 
Herbert Gresham, actor, director, 68. Bom, London, 

' England; died, Mount Vemon, Feb. 23, 192 1. 
Annie Louise Taimer, singer, 65. Died, New York, 

Feb. 28, 1921. 
Hugh Brady, actor, 40. Formerly played with E. H. 

Sothem. Died, Greenwich, Conn., March 4, 

Z921. 
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Detroit and Cincinnati. Bom, Prague, 1844; 
died, New York, May 24, igzi. 
Prank Mills, actor, 51. Prominent as leading man for 
Olga Nethersole, Mrs. Piske and Grace George. 
Bom, Kendal, Mich., 1870; died, Michigan Smi- 
tarium, June 11, 1931. 
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